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Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to  go  to  Derby. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  we  resolved  to  go  by  Keddle- 
stone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see  his 
Lordship's  fine  house.  I  was  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building  ;  and  the  extensive  park,  with  the 
finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and  cattle,  and  sheep, 
delighted  me.  The  number  of  old  oaks,  of  an  immense 
size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  respectful  admiration  :  for 
one  of  them  sixty  pounds  was  oflfered.  The  excellent 
smooth  gravel  roads  ;  the  large  piece  of  water  formed 
by  his  Lordship  from  some  small  brooks,  with  a  hand- 
some barge  upon  it ;  the  venerable  Gothick  church, 
now  the  family  chapel,  just  by  the  house  ;  in  short,  the 
grand  group  of  objects  agitated  and  distended  my  mind 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  "  One  should  think  (said 
I),  that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  must  be  happy." — 
"  Nay,  sir  (said  Johnson),  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil 
— poverty."! 

1  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to  a  ladj  of  ad- 
mirable good  sense  and  quickness  of  understanding,  she  ob- 
served, "■  It  is  true,  all  this  excludes  only  one  evil  ;  but  how 
much  good  does  it  let  in  V — To  this  observation  much  praise 
has  been  justly  given.     Let  me  then  now  do  myself  the  hon- 
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Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-dressed  elderly 
hoXisekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator,  shewed  us  the 
house  ;  which  I  need  not  describe,  as  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  it  published  in  "  Adam's  Works  in  Architec- 
ture." Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it  to-day  than 
when  he  saw  it  before ;  for  he  had  lately  attacked  it 
violently,  saying,  "  It  would  do  excellently  for  a  town- 
hall.  The  large  room  with  the  pillars  (said  he),  would 
do  for  the  Judges  to  sit  .in  at  the  assizes ;  the  circular 
room  for  a  jury-chamber ;  and  the  room  above  for 
prisoners."  Still  he  thought  the  large  room  ill  light- 
ed, and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing  in  ;  and  the  bed-cham- 
bers but  indifferent  rooms ;  and  that  the  immense  sum 
which  it  cost  was  injudiciousl}'^  laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor 
had  put  him  in  mind  of  his  appearing  pleased  with  the 
house.  "  But  (said  he),  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale 
was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased 
with  a  man's  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man  will 
be  so  ill  bred  as  to  question  you.  You  may  therefore 
pay  compliments  without  sajing  what  is  not  true.  I 
should  say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  bis  large  room,  '  My 
Lord,  this  is  the  most  costly  room  that  I  ever  saw  ;'  which 
is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who  was  visi- 
ting at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied  us  through  many 
of  the  rooms,  and  soon  afterwards  my  Lord  himself,  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeared,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton. 
Johnson,  with  a  warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  re- 
gard, exclaimed,  "  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier 
man  than  Bennet  Langton."  We  saw  a  good  many 
fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  described  in  one  of 
"  Young's  Tours."  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of 
them,  which  the  housekeeper  put  into  my  hand ;  I 
should  like  to  view  them  at  leisure.  I  was  much  struck 
with  Daniel  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by 

our  to  mention  that  the  lady  who  made  it  was  the  late  Marga- 
ret Montgomerie,  my  very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affec- 
tionate mother  of  my  children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good 
qualities,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  lot.  Dos 
magna  parentum  virtus. 
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Rembrandt. — We  were  shewn  a  pretty  large  library. 
In  his  Lordship's  dressing-room  lay  Johnson's  small 
Dictionary  :  lie  shewed  it  to  me,  with  some  eagerness, 
saying,  '  Look'ye  !  Qaoe  regio  in  tcrris  nosiri  noa  plena 
laboris.^  He  observed,  also,  Goldsmith's  "Animated 
J^ature  ;''  and  said,  '•  Here's  our  friend  !  the  poor 
Doctor  would  have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  wa}'^,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love  of 
driving  fost  in  a  post-chaise.  "  If  (said  he),  I  had  no 
duties,  and  no  reference  to  tuturit}^,  I  would  spend  my 
life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 
woman ;  but  she  should  be  one  who  could  understand 
rae,  and  would  add  something  to  the  conversation."'  I 
observed  that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just  where  the 
Highland  army  did  in  1745.  Johnson.  "It  was  a  no- 
ble attempt."  Boswell.  "  I  wish  we  could  have  an 
authentick  history  of  it."  Johxson.  '•  If  you  were  not 
an  idle  dog  you  might  write  it,  by  collecting  from  ev- 
ery body  what  they  can  tell,  and  putting  down  your 
authorities."  Boswell.  "  But  I  could  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  my  life-time."  Johnson.  "  You  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by  printing  it  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  as  to  profit,  consider  how  long  it  was  before 
writing  came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary  view. 
Baretti  says,  he  is  the  drst  man  that  ever  received 
copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour 
to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested  ;  and  I  thought  that 
I  might  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History 
of  the  Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and  174G,"' 
without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign  press.' 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompanied 
us  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  there.  I  admired 
the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art  with  which  a  man  fash- 
ioned clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea-pot,  while  a 
boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give  the  mass  rotunditj'. 
I  thought  this   as  excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as 

1  lam  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr.  John  Home,  who 

va?:  himself  gallantly  in  the  field  for  the  reigninij  family,  in  that 
interesting:  warfare,  but  is  generous  enough  fo  do  justice  to  the 
other  side,  is  preparing  an  account  of  it  for  the  press. 
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making,  good  verses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had  no  re- 
spect for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed,  has  a  man  of 
any  extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse-maker,  in 
whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  is  no  poetry, 
no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful,  but  Dr.  Johnson 
justly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that  he  could  have 
vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what 
were  here  made  of  porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  as  I 
always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to  which  I  am 
not  accustomed.  There  is  an  immediate  sensation  of 
novelty ;  and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which  life 
is  passed  in  it,  which  although  there  is  a  sameness  ev- 
ery where  upon  the  whole,  is  yet  minutely  diversified. 

The  minute  diversities  in  every  thing  are  wonderful. 
Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr. 
.Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a  thousand  shavers,  two  do  not 
shave  so  much  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguished."  I 
thought  this  not  possible,  till  he  specified  so  many  of 
the  varieties  in  shaving ; — holding  the  razor  more  or 
less  perpendicular  ; — drawing  long  or  short  strokes  ; 
— beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  under — 
at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side.  Indeed,  when  one 
considers  what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the 
wind-pipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aperture,  we 
may  be  convinced  how  many  degrees  of  difference 
there  may  be  in  the  application  of  the  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,^  whose  lady  is  daughter 
of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose  grandson  is  now 
presumptive  heir  of  the  noble  family  of  Queensberry. 
Johnson  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical  conversa- 
tion. Johnson  said,  he  had  some  where  or  other  givea 
an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols'  discourse  "  De  Animd 
.Tferftca."  He  told  us  "  that  whatever  a  man's  distem- 
per was.  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend  him  as  a  physi- 
cian, if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease;  for  he  believed  that 

1  [Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  practising  physician  at  Der- 
by. He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  in  his 
79th  year,  March  22,  1^05.  He  is  author  of  seveial  medical 
tracts.     JVI.] 
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no  medicines  would  have  any  influence.  He  once  at- 
tended a  man  in  trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the 
medicines  he  prescribed  had  any  effect ;  he  asked  the 
man"s  wife  privately  whether  his  affairs  were  not  in  a  bad 
way?  She  said  no.  He  continued  his  attendance  some 
time  still  without  success.  At  length  the  man's  wife  told 
him,  she  had  discovered  that  her  husband's  affairs  were 
in  a  bad  way.  When  Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr.  Turton 
eaid  to  him,  '  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it 
should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have  : 
is  your  mind  at  ease  V  Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 
After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see  the 
silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lorabe  had'  had  a  patent  for, 
having  brought  away  the  contrivance  from  Italy.  I  am 
not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks  ;  but  the  simpli- 
city of  this  machine,  and  its  multiplied  operations, 
struck  me  with  an  agreeable  surprise.  I  had  learnt 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not  to  think 
with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works  of  art,  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and  short; 
but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason, 
a  morbidness  of  mind ;  tor  happiness  should  be  culti- 
vated as  much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects  which  are  in- 
strumental to  it  should  be  steadily  considered  as  of  im- 
portance, with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though  it  is  proper  to 
value  small  parts,  as 

"  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year  •"' 

yet  we  must  contemplate  collectively,  to  have  a  just 
estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's  being  uneasy  or 
not,  seems  of  no  consequence  ;  yet  this  may  be  thought 
of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  misery.  In  the  same  way  one  must  think  of 
happiness,    of    learning,    of   friendship.     We    cannot 

1  See  Hutton's  History  of  Derby,  a  book  ■which  is  deserved- 
ly esteemed  for  its  information,  accuracy,  and  good  narrative. 
Indeed  the  age  in  which  we  lire  is  eiuiaently  distinguished  by 
topographical  excellence. 

2  Young.  , 

VOL.    IV.  B    2 
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tell    the   precise    moment   when  friendship  is  formed- 
As   in   tilling  a  vessel   drop  by  drop,    there  is  at  last  a 
drop  which  makes  it   run   over;  so  in  a  series  of  kind- 
nesses   there  is  at  last  one  which  makes  the  heart  run 
over.      We  must  not    divide    objects  of   our  attention 
into   minute  parts,  and  think  separately    of  each  part. 
It  is  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of  human  existence, 
that  a  man,    while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his   own  life, 
does  not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is 
great  and  pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually  contained 
ill  his  mind,  according  to  Berkeley's  reverie.     If  his  im- 
agination be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it  "•  wings  its  distant 
way"  far    beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world   in  un- 
ceasing activity  of  every  sort.     It  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed,  however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that  all 
things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
is  natural  and  common.     We  are  apt  to  transfer  to   alt 
around  us  our  own  gloom,  without  considering  that   at 
any  given  point    of   time   there  is,  perhaps,   as  much 
youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another.     Before  I 
came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleas- 
ant  scenes,  have   not  thousands  and    ten   thousands  of 
deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and  have   not  families 
been    in  grief  for  their  nearest   relations?     But  have 
those  dismal  circumstances  at  all   aflected  me  ?     Why 
then  should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,   or 
which  I  know,  affect  others  ?     Let  us  guard  aj^ainst  im- 
agining   that  there   is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth, 
when  we  ourselves  grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of  Dr- 
Dodd's  pious  friends  were  trying  to  console  him  by- 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave  "a  wretched  world," 
he  bad  honesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant : — "No, 
no  (said  he),  it  has  been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me." 
Johnson  added,  "  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the 
truth ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for  several  years  enjoyed 
a  life  of  great  voluptuousness." 

He  told  us,  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by  him  so, 
that  a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  given  to  the 
gaoler,  if  he  would  let  him  escape.  He  added,  that  he 
knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about  Newgate 
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for  some  time  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution, with  tive  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready 
to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turakeys  who  could  get  iiim 
out :  but  it  was  too  late  ;  for  he  was  watched  with  much 
circumspection,  tie  said,  Dodd's  friends  had  an  image 
of  him  made  of  wax,  which  vvas  to  have  been  left  in  his 
place  ;   and  he  believed  it  was  carried  into  the    pris- 

OD. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the  world 
persuaded  that  "  The  Convict's  Address  lo  his  unhappy 
Brethren,"  was  of  his  own  writing.  ''  But,  sir  (said  1), 
you  contributed  lo  the  deception;  tor  when  Mr.  Sew- 
ard expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's 
own,  because  it  had  a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in 
it  than  any  thing  known  to  b°  bis,  you  answered, — 
'  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  when 
a  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it  con- 
centrates his  mind  wonderfully.'"  Johnson.  ^- Sir,  as 
Dodd  got  it  from  me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that 
could  do  him  any  good,  that  >vas  an  implied  promise  that 
I  should  not  own  it.  To  own  it,  theretbre,  would  have 
been  telling  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  ot  prom- 
ise, which  was  worse  than  simply  telliag  a  lie  to  make 
it  be  believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides,  sir,  I  did  not  di- 
rectly  tell  a  lie  :  I  left  the  matter  uncertain.  Perhaps 
I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the  less  to 
be  mine  for  what  I  said  ;  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his 
power  to  say  I  had  owned  it." 

He  praised  Blair's  sermons  :  "  Ye(,"  said  he,  (wil- 
ling to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashionable  fame, 
however  deserved,  is  not  always  the  most  lasting), 
"  perhaps,  they  may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven  years  ; 
at  least  not  after  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late. 
There  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about  him  when 
he  was  young;  though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame, 
one  of  his  friends  began  to  recollect  something  of  his 
being  distinguished  at  College.^    Goldsmith  in  the  same 

1  [He  was  distinguished  in  college,  as  appears  from  a  cir- 
cumstance menticmed  by  Dr.  Kearney.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 
M.] 
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manner  recollected  more  of  that  friends  early  years,  as 
he  grew  a  Hrroater  man/' 

I  mentiont-'d  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he  awaked 
every  moriing  at  four,  and  then  for  his  aeaith  got  up 
and  walked  in  hi?  room  naked,  with  the  window  open, 
which  he  called  taking  an  air  bath  ;  after  which  he  went 
to  bed  again,  and  slept  two  hours  more.  Johnson,  who 
was  always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thing  that  seemed 
to  be  exhibited  with  disproportionate  importance,  thus 
observed :  "  I  suppose,  sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it  than 
this ;  he  wakes  at  four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chills 
himself,  and  makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful 
sensation." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  "  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter, 
at  that  period  when  she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not 
awake  as  early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a 
contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber-light 
should  burn  a  string  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was  sus- 
pended, which  then  fell  with  a  strong  sudden  noise  :  this 
roused  her  from  sleep,  and  then  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  up."  But  I  said  that  was  my  difficulty ;  and 
wished  there  could  be  some  medicine  invented  which 
would  make  one  rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did, 
unless  after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps  there 
maybe  something  in  the  stores  of  Nature  which  could 
do  this.  I  have  thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradu- 
ally; but  that  would  give  me  pain,  as  it  would  counte- 
ract my  internal  inclination.  I  would  have  something 
that  can  dissipate  the  vis  inertice,  and  give  elasticity  to 
the  muscles.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human  body  may 
be  put,  by  the  operation  of  other  substances,  into  any 
state  in  which  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  as  I  have  experi- 
enced a  slate  in  which  rising  from  bed  was  not  disa- 
greeable, but  easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable  ;  I  sup- 
pose that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we  knew  by 
what.  We  can  heat  the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we  can 
give  it  tension  or  relaxation  ;  and  surely  it  is  possible 
to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  will  not 
he  a  paio. 
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Johnson  observed,  that  "  a  man  should  take  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead  says  is  between 
seven  and  nine  hours."  1  told  him  that  Dr.  CuUen  said 
to  me,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more  sleep  than  he 
can  take  at  once.  Joh.vson.  "  This  rule,  sir,  cannot 
hold  in  all  cases ;  for  many  people  have  their  sleep 
broken  by  sickness  ;  and  surely,  Cullen  would  not  have 
a  man  to  get  up,  after  having  slept  but  an  hour.  Such 
a  regimen  would  soon  end  in  a  long  sleep^^  Dr.  Tay- 
lor remarked,  I  think  very  justly,  that  "  a  man  who 
does  not  feel  an  inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary 
times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than  other  people,  must 
not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in  health  has  all  the  natural 
inclinations  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  a  strong  de- 
gree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the  edu- 
cation of  my  children.  "Life  (said  he),  will  not  bear 
refinement :  you  must  do  as  other  people  do." 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
commended to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water 
only :  "  For  (said  he),  you  are  then  sure  not  to  get 
drunk  ;  whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are  never  sure." 
I  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  un- 
willing to  give  up.  "  VVhy,  sir  (said  he),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  from 
life  ;    but  it  may  be  necessary."      He  however  owned, 

1  This  regimen  was,  however,  practised  by  Bishop  Ken,  of 
whom  Hawkins  (^lot  Sir  John)  in  his  life  of  that  venerable  Pre- 
late, page  4,  tells  us,  "  And  that  neither  his  study  might  be  the 
aggressor  on  ':is  hou^s  of  instruction,  or  what  he  judged  his 
duty,  prevent  his  improvements ;  or  both,  his  closet  addresses  to 
hie  God  ;  he  strictly  accustomed  hiraself  to  but  one  sleep,  which 
often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sumetimes  sooner ;  and  grew  so  habitual,  that  it  con- 
tinned  with  him  almost  till  hi=  last  illness.  And  so  lively  and 
eheerfnl  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious  and 
entertaining  to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was 
perceived  that  with  difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open  ;  and  then 
seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  refreshing 
and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfuliicss  to  sinjr  his 

morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put 

on  his  clothes." 
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that  in  his  opinion  a  free  use  of  wine  did  not  shorten 
life;  and  said,  he  would  not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a 
certain  Scotch  Lord  (whom  he  named)  celebrated  for 
hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man.  "But  stay 
(said  he,  with  hisnsual  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  in- 
quiry), does  it  take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk?" 
I  answered,  "  a  great  deal  either  of  wine  or  strong 
punch." — "  Then  (said  he),  that  is  the  worse."  1  pre- 
sume to  illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus  :  ''  A  for- 
tress which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered, 
than  when  a  loi:g  and  obstinate  resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent 
a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  literally 
had  the  same  contempt  for  an  Englishman  compared 
with  a  Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman  com- 
pared with  an  Englishman  ;  and  that  he  would  say  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  "Damned  rascal!  to  talk  as  he  does  of 
the  Scotch."  This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to  give 
him  pause."  It  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme  pre- 
judice against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat 
new  to  him,  by  the  effect  o{  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long 
time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I  shew- 
ed him  in  the  "  Critical  Review"  of  this  year,  giving 
an  account  of  a  curious  publication,  entitled,  "  A  spirit- 
ual Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty,  M.  D."  Dr. 
Rutty  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  a  physi- 
cian of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  and  author  of  sever- 
al works.  This  Diary,  which  was  kept  from  1753  to 
1775,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now  publish- 
ed in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest  register  of  the  state 
of  his  mind;  which,  though  frequently  laughable 
enough,  was  not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many  men 
■would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the  Re- 
viewers : 

"Tenth  month,  1753. 

"  23.     Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 
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"Twelfth  month,  17.  An  hypochondriack  obnubila- 
tion from  wind  and  indigestion. 

"  Ninth  month,  28.     An  over-dose  of  whiskej. 

"  29.     A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"First  mouth,  1757 — 22.  A  little  swinish  at  dinner 
and  repast. 

"31.     Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  month,  5.     Very   dogged  or  snappish. 

"  14.     Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26.  Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under  me,  on  a 
bodily  indisposition. 

"  Third  month,  11.  On  a  provocation,  exercised  a 
dumb  resentmaut  for  two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 

"  22.     Scolded  too  vehemently, 

"  23.     Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and  sinfully  dog- 
ged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  ?at  this  good  Quietist's  self- 
condemning  minutes  ;  particularly  at  his  mentioning, 
with  such  a  serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
"  sxcinishness  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of  temper.''''  He 
thought  the  observations  of  the  <  ritical  Reviewers  upon 
the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious,  and 
so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  introduce  them. 

After  observing,  that  "  there  are  few  writers  who 
have  gained  any  reputation  by  recording  their  own  ac- 
tions," they  say, 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  fotir  classes.  In 
the  Jirst  we  have  Julius  Caesar:  he  relates  his  own 
transactions;  but  he  relates  them  with  peculiar  grace 
and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  character  and  achievements.  In  the  second 
class  we  have  Marcus  Antoninus  :  this  writer  hns  given 
us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life;  but  his  senti- 
ments are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his 
meditations  are  universally  admired.  In  the  third  class 
we  have  some  others  of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  giv- 
en importance  to  their  own  private  history  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of 
their  own  times :  the  celebrated  Hueiius  has  published 
an  entertaining  volume  upon  this  plan.  '  De  rebv^adeum 
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pertinentibus.''  la  the  fourth  class  we  have  the  journal- 
ists, temporal  and  spiritual :  Ellas  Ashmole,  William 
Lilly,  George  Whilefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand 
other  old  women  and  I'anatick  writers  of  memoirs  and 
meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Rhetorick  and  Belles  Letlres,  which  I  heard 
him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had  animadverted  on  the 
Johnsonian  style  as  too  pompous;  and  attempted  to  im- 
itate it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  "•  The  Spec- 
tator," No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  Johnson.  When 
treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in 
preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of  those  "who 
know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,"  that  "  their  very 
first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly  ;"  which  Dr. 
Blair  supposed  would  have  been  expressed  in  "The 
Rambler,"  thus :  "  their  very  first  step  out  of  the  re- 
gions of  business  is  into  the  perturbation  of  vice,  or 
the  vacuity  of  folly."*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  these  are  not 
the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  sir;  the  imitators 
of  my  style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  ihe 
best ;  for  she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
diction." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's  style  in  various 
modes ;  some  caricaturing  or  mimicking  it,  and  some 
formed  upon  it,  whether  intentionally  or  with  a  degree 
of  similarity  to  it,  of  w  hich,  perhaps,  the  writers  were 
not  conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in  Italy,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Frusta  Letteraria,"  it  is  observed, 
that  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian  had  formed  his  style 
upon  that  of  "  //  celebre  Samuele  Johnson  :"  My   friend 

1  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his  "  Lectures,"  he  was  invid- 
iously attacked  for  having  omitted  his  censure  on  JohuFon's 
style,  and,  on  ihe  contrary,  praising  it  highly.  But  before  that 
time  Jobnson''s  '•  Lives  of  the  Poets'"  had  appeared,  in  which 
his  style  was  considerahly  easier,  than  whea  he  wrote  "  The 
Kambler."  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  uncandid  in  Blair, 
even  supposing  his  criticism  to  have  been  just,  to  have  preserv- 
ed it. 
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himself  was  of  that  opinion;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in 
a  pleasant  humour,  "  Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty, 
he  owes  it  to  me  ;  that  is,  having  too  many  words,  and 
those  too  big  ones." 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo  had 
written  to  me,  containing  some  critical  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  hlanJs  of 
Scotland."  His  Lordship  praised  the  very  fine  ])assage 
upon  landing  at  Icolmkill;'  but  his  own  style  being  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of  the  ricliness 
of  Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  frequent  use  of  meta- 
phorical expressions.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  this  crit- 
icism would  be  just,  if  in  my  style,  superfluous  words, 
or  words  too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ; 
but  this  I  do  not  believe  can  be  done.  For  instance  ; 
in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  '  We 
were  now  treading  that  illustrious  region,'  the  word  il- 
lustrious contributes  nothing  to  the  mere  narration  ;  for 
the  fact  might  be  told  without  it ;  but  it  is  not,  there, 
fore,  superfluous;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to  peculiar  at. 
tention,  where  something  of  more  than  usual  impor. 
tance  is  to    be    presented.     'Illustrious!' — for  what? 

1  "  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  Tvliich  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage 
clins  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
and  the  blessings  of  religion,  1  o  abstract  the  mind  from  all  lo- 
cal emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and 
would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my 
friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  ua,  indiffer- 
ent and  unmoved,  over  any  gmund  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The  man  if  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
lona." 

Kad  our  Tour  produced  nothing  else  but  this  sublime  pas- 
sage, the  world  must  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  made 
in  vain.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  present  respectable  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  told  me,  he  was  so  much  struck  on  read- 
ing it,  that  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  an  attitude  of  silent  admiration. 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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and  then  the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  lona.  And,  sir,  as  to  metaphor- 
ical expression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  in  style,  when-, 
it  is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for 
one  ; — conveys  the  meaning  more  luminously,  and  gen- 
erally with  a  perception  of  delight." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  baen  asked  to  undertake  the 
new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica^  but  had  de- 
clined it ;  which  he  afterwards  said  to  me  he  regretted. 
In  this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would  have 
procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful  species 
of  writing;  and  although  my  friend  Dr.  Kippis^  has 
hitherto  discharged  the  task  judiciously,  distinctly,  and 
with  more  impartiality  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  Separatist,  it  were  to  have  been  wished  that  the 
superintendence  of  this  literary  Temple  of  Fame  had 
been  assigned  to  "  a  friend  to  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State."  We  should  not  then  have  had  it  too  much 
crowded  with  obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men 
of  merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered 
amongst  "  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  fliourisih- 
ed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. "^ 


1  [After  having  given  to  the  publick  the  first  five  voluoiesof 
a  new  edition  of  Bioc.raphia  Britannica,  between  the  years 
1778  and  1793,  Dr.  Kippis  died,  October  8,  1795  ;  and  the 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  completed.     M.] 

2  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered,  I  carc- 
lesfly  joined.  But  in  justice  to  Dr.  Kippis,  who,  with  that 
mnnly  candid  good  temper  which  marks  his  character,  set  me 
right,  I  now  with  pleasure  retract  it ;  and  I  desire  it  may  be 
particularly  observed,  as  pointed  out  by  him  tome,  that  "  The 
new  lives  of  dissenting  Divines,  in  the  first  lour  volumes  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  '  Biographia  Britannica^  are  those  of  John 
Ahernethy,  Thonias  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hugh  Broughton 
the  learned  Puritan,  Simon  Browne,  Joseph  Boyse  of  Dublin, 
Thomas  Cartwright  the  learned  Purilan,  and  Samuel  Chandler. 
The  only  doubt  I  have  ever  heard  suggested  is,  whether  there 
should  have  been  an  article  of  Ur.  Amory.  But  I  was  con- 
vinced, and  am  still  convinced,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one, 
from  the  reality  of  his  learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid 
nature  of  his  practical  writings. 

"  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows  ;  John  Balguy,  Edward 
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Oil  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when 
Tayiar  was  gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had 
a  serious  conversation  by  ourselves  on  melancholy  and 
madness ;  which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  erroneous- 
ly inclined  to  confound  together.  Melancholy  like 
"  great  wit,'"  may  be  ''  near  allied  to  madness ;"  but 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation  between 
them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in  any  great  de- 
gree disturbed,  or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "troubled 
in  mind."  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that 
all  deviations  from  right  reason  were  madness  ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both  of  ancients  and 
moderns  upon  this  subject,  collected  and  illustrated  with 
a  variety  of  curious  facts,  may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very 
entertaining  work.i 

Johnson  said,  "  A  madman  loves  to  be  with  people 
whom  he  fears  ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the  lash ;  but  of 
whom  he  stands  in  awe."  I  was  struck  with  the  jus- 
lice  of  this  observation.     To  be  with  those  of  whom  a 


Bentham,  George  Berkley  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Barriman, 
Thomas  Birch,  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James  Bradley, 
Thomas  Broughton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton,  Joseph  Butler 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  Castell,  Edmund. 
Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke,  Robert  Clayton 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare  Bishop  of  Bristol,  George 
(vostard,  and  Samuel  Croxall. — I  am  not  conscious  (says  Ur. 
Kippis),  of  any  partiality  in  conducting  the  work.  I  would  not 
willingly  insert  a  Dissenting  Minister  that  does  not  justly  de- 
serve to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an  established  clergyman  that  does. 
At  the  same  time,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  introducing  Dis- 
senters into  the  Biographia,  when  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
entitled  to  that  distinction,  from  their  writings,  learning,  and 
merit. ^' 

Let  rae  add  that  the  expression  "  A  friend  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,"  was  not  meant  by  me,  as  any  reflec- 
tion upon  this  Reverend  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy 
to  the  political  constitution  of  his  country,  as  established  at  the 
revolution,  but,  from  ray  steady  and  avowed  predilection  for  a 
Tory^  was  quoted  from  "  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  where  this  dis- 
tinction is  so  defined. 

■1  '■'•  Observations  on  lasamlv,"  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.  D. 
London,  1782. 
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perison,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in 
awe,  represses  and  compo-^es  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spir- 
its,i  and  consoles  him  ^viLh  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  "  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower 
stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager  for  gratifica- 
tions to  sooth  their  minds,  and  divert  their  attention 
from  the  misery  which  they  suffer  :  but  when  they 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they 
seek  for  pain,2  Employment,  sir,  and  hardships,  pre- 
vent melancholy.  I  suppose  in  all  our  army  in  America 
there  was  not  one  mau  who  went  mad.'' 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased  to  consider 
with  friendly  attention.  I  had  long  complained  to  him 
that  I  felt  m3'self  discontented  in  Scotland,  as  too  nar- 
row a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished  to  make  my  chief  resi- 
dence in  London,  the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruc- 
tion, and  amusement :  a  scene  which  was  to  me,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  1  never  knew  any  man  who  had  such  a  gust 
for  London  as  you  have ;  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for 
your  wish  to  live  there  :  yet,  sir,  were  1  in  your  fath- 

1  Cardan  composed  his  mind,  fending  to  madness,  (or  rath- 
er actually  mad,  for  such  he  seems  in  his  writings,  learned  as 
they  are),  by  exciting  voluntary  pain.     V.  Card.  Op.  et  Vit. 

K.] 

2  We  read  in  the  Gospels,  that  those  unfortunate  persons, 
Tvho  %vere  possessed  with  evil  spirits  (which,  after  all,  I  think 
is  the  most  probable  cause  of  madness,  as  was  first  suggested  to 
me  by  my  respectable  friend  Sir  John  Pringle),  had  recourse  to 
pain,  tearing  themselves  and  jumping  sometimes  into  the  fire, 
sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me  with 
a  remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
ration.  A  tradesman  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  Lon- 
don, retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at  Worcester.  His 
mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  supply  its  place,  preyed  upon  itself,  so  that  existence 
was  a  torment  to  him.  At  la?t  he  was  seized  with  the  stone  ; 
and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  its  severest  fits,  having  ex- 
pressed his  concern,  "  No,  no,  sir  (said  he),  don't  pity  me  ; 
what  I  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that  torture  of  mind 
from  which  it  relieves  me." 
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er's  place,  I  should  not  consent  to  your  settling  there ; 
for  I  have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid 
that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon 
find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a  better 
climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  consider  it  as  a  duty 
to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice  ;  for  we  must 
consider,  4^hat  working-people  get  employment  equally, 
and  the  produce  of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great 
family  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an 
estate  be  carried  to  London,  they  return  again  in  the 
circulation  of  commerce  ;  nay,  sir,  we  must  perhaps  al- 
low, that  carrying  the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  be- 
cause it  contributes  to  that  circulation.  We  must,  how- 
ever, allow,  that  a  well-regulated  great  family  may  im- 
prove a  neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance,  and 
give  an  example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety  ;  and 
90  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage. 
But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  resi- 
dence at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a  neighbourhood. 
There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to  live  in  the 
country  as  formerly ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are 
much  better  enjoyed  in  town  ;  and  there  is  no  longer  in 
the  country  that  power  and  influence  in  pi'oprietors  of 
land  which  they  had  in  old  times,  and  which  made  the 
country  so  agreeable  to  them.  The  Laird  of  Auchin- 
leck now  is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of 
Auchiolech  was  a  hundred  years  ago." 

I  told  him  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went  from 
home  without  being  attended  by  thirty  men  on  horse- 
back. Johnson's  shrewdness  and  spirit  of  inquiry  were 
exerted  upon  every  occasion.  "  Pray  (said  he),  how 
did  your  ancestor  support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty 
horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an 
age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  in  circulation  ?" 
I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend  who  mention- 
ed Douglas'  going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous 
train  of  followers.  Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain 
followers  enough  while  living  upon  his  own  lands,  the 
produce  of  which  supplied  them  with  food  ;  but  he 
could  not  carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  commerce  by  which  he  could  be  supplied 

VOL.  rv.  c  2 
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with  money,  how  could  he  maintain  them   in  foreign 

countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don, the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I  relished  it  in  occa- 
sional visits  might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired  of  it. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  find  no  man,  at  all  intellectu- 
al, who  is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  sir,  when  a 
man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is 
in  London  all  that  life  can  afford." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in  Lon- 
don 1  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  old  feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  that  1  felt  all  the  dnlcedo  of  the  natale 
solum.  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck 
had  an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  which  he  could  ride 
ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own  territories,  upon  which 
he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached  to  him; 
that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural  romantick  beau- 
ties of  rock,  wood,  and  water;  and  that  in  my  "morn 
of  life"  I  had  appropriated  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
ancient  Classicks,  to  certain  scenes  there,  which  were 
thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That  when  all  this  was 
considered,  I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at 
home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and  from 
bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual  stores  of 
the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly 
•■'hoped  it  might  be  as  1  now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  his  lady  to 
visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that  they  may  have 
agreeable  topicks  for  conversation  when  the}'  are  by 
themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  Westminster 
Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  profession  of 
the  law  in  England.  .Johnson.  "  You  must  not  indulge 
too  sanguine  hopes,  should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.  I 
was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  chances  against  any  man's  success  in  th» 
profession  of  the  law;  the  candidates  are  so  numerous, 
and  those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He  said,  it 
was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man  of  good  parts  and  ap- 
plication is  sure  of  having  business,  though  he,  indeed, 
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allowed  that  if  such  a  raaa  could  but  appear  in  a  few 

causes,  his  merit  would  be  kuown,  aad  he  would  get 
forward  ;  but  that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a  man  might 
pass  half  a  life-time  in  the  Courts,  aud  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  abiiities."' 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying  and  grovving 
fretful,  especially  in  those  who  have  a  tendency  to 
melancholy;  and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  savage,  who, 
when  an  European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  money,  put  this  question :  "  Will  it  purchase  oc- 
cupation .^"  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  say- 
ing is  too/efined  for  a  savage.  And,  sir,  money  will  pur- 
chase occupation  ;  it  will  purchase  all  the  conveniences 
of  life:  it  will  purchase  vai'iety  of  company;  it  will 
purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment." 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  "Voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,"  which  pleased  me  ;  but  I  found  he  did  not  like  it. 
"Sir  (said  he),  there  is  a  great  afiectation  of  rlne  writ^ 
ing  init."  Boswell.  "  But  he  carries  you  along  with 
him."  JoHJfsoN.  "No,  sir;  he  does  not  carry  nie 
along  with  him  :  he  leaves  me  behind  him  :  or  rather,  in- 
deed, he  sets  me  before  him ;  for  he  makes  me  turn 
over  many  leaves  at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the  church 
of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lu- 
minous that  I  have  seen  in  any  town  of  the  same  size, 
I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  considering  that  I  was  sup- 
ported in  my  fondness  for    solemn  publick    worship 

1  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this  conversa- 
tion passed,  the  observation  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  in  Westminster  Hall  has  convinced  me,  that,  however 
true  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  legal  friend  may  have  been 
some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  success  cannot  now  be 
promised  to  the  same  display  of  merit.  The  reasons,  however, 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  some,  and  the  disappointment  of  others 
equally  respectable,  are  such  as  it  might  seem  invidious  to  men- 
tion, and  would  require  a  longer  detail  than  would  be  proper 
for  this  work. 
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by  the  general  concurrence  and  munificence    of  man- 
kind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each  oth- 
er, that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving  an  intimacy. 
Their  having  been  at  school  and  college  together  might, 
in  some  degree,  account  for  this ;  but  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds has  furnished  me  with  a  stronger  reason  ;  for  John- 
son mentioned  to  him,  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor 
he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
animadvert  upon  this;  but  certain  it  is  that  Johnson 
paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now,  however,  said 
to  me,  "  Sir,  I  love  him  ;  but  I  do  not  love  him  more  ; 
my  regard  for  him  does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said  in 
the  Apocrypha,'  his  talk  is  of  bullocks.'^  I  do  not  sup- 
pose be  is  very  fond  of  my  company.  His  habits  are 
by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical :  this  he  knows  that  I 
see ;  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under  the  eye  of  per- 
petual disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were 
composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this  time  I  found, 
upon  his  table,  a  part  of  one  which  he  had  newly  be- 
gun to  write  :  and  Concio  pro  Tai/Zoro  appears  in  one  of 
his  diaries.  When  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the 
internal  evidence  from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style, 
in  the  collection  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had 
published,  with  the  significant  title  of  "  Sermons  left 
for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.'' 
our  conviction  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, though  he  could  not  write  like  Johnson  (as,  indeed, 
who  could  ?)  did  not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as 
good  as  those  which  we  generally  have  from  very  re- 
spectable divines.  He  shewed  me  one  with  notes  on 
the  margin  in  Johnson's  hand-writing ;  and  I  was  pres- 
ent when  he  read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might 
have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  "  very 

1  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.  v.  25.  The  whole  chapter 
maybe  read  a3  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  superiority  of 
cultiyated  minds  over  the  grois  and  illiterate. 
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well."     These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  Johnson's; 
for  he  was  above  little  arts,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  every  man 
of  a  learned  profession  should  consider  it  as  incumbent 
upon  him,  or  as  necessary  to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an 
author.  When  in  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary 
fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  Judge 
had  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no  per- 
petual monument  of  himself  to  posterity;  "Alas,  sir 
(said  Johnson),  what  a  mass  of  confusion  should  we 
have,  if  every  Bishop,  and  every  Judge,  every  Law- 
yer, Physician,  and  Divine,  were  to  write  books." 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person  of  a 
very  strong  mind,  who  had  little  of  that  tenderness 
which  is  common  to  human  nature ;  as  an  instance  of 
which,  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  invite 
his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts, 
to  come  home  and  pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was, 
"  No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  business."  Johnson.  "  I 
do  not  agree  with  him,  sir,  in  this.  Getting  money  is 
not  all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  business  of  life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good  spirits, 
entertained  us  with  several  characteristical  portraits  ; 
I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped  my  retention  and  dili- 
gence. I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  my 
friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree 
of  its  natural  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it  down 
without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings,  after  some  dis- 
tance of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long-kept 
and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables,  which,  when  in  that 
state  have  little  or  nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  ol  what  I 
gathered  this  evening  from  the  Johnsonian  garden. 

'•  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corke,  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his  family :  he 
was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody  thank- 
ed him  for  it." 

"  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes,  we 
jhould  think  more  highly  of  his  conversation.   Jack  has 
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a  great  variety  of  talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar,  aod  Jack  has 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his 
name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of  con- 
vivial felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  his  company. 
He  has  always  been  at  me  :  but  I  would  do  Jack  a 
kindness,  rather  than  not.     The  contest  is    now  over." 

"  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and 
elegance :  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more  ;  but  Foote 
has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  com- 
pany.    He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his  hire." 

"  CoUey  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of  his 
birth-day  Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  I 
objected  very  freely  to  several  passages.  Gibber  lost 
patience,  and  would  not  read  his  Ode  to  an  end.  When 
we  had  done  with  criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Rich- 
ardson's, the  author  of  'Clarissa,'  and  I  wondered  to  see 
Richardson  displeased  that  I  '  did  not  treat  Gibber  with 
more  respect.'^  Now,  sir,  to  talk  oi respect  for  a  player .'" 
(smiling  disdainfully).  Bosvvell.  "  There,  sir,  you 
are  always  heretical :  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a 
player."  Johnson.  "  Merit,  sir,  what  merit?  Do  you 
respect  a  rope-dancer,  or  a  ballad  singer  ?"  Boswell. 
"  No,  sir :  but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who 
can  conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and  can  express  them 
gracefully."  Johnson.  "  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who 
claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and 
cries,  '/  am  Richard  the  Third  ?''  Nay,  sir,  a  ballad- 
singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things  ;  he  re- 
peats and  he  sings  :  there  is  both  recitation  and  mu- 
sick  in  his  performance :  the  player  only  recites." 
BoswELL.  "  My  dear  sir^  you  may  turn  any  thing  into 
ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not  entitled 
to  respect;  he  does  a  little  thing:  but  he  who  can  re- 
present exalted  characters,  and  touch  the  noblest  pas- 
sions, has  very  respectable  powers;  and  mankind  have 
agreed  in  admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.  We  must 
consider,  too,  that  a  great  player  does  what  very  ^evi 
are  capable  to  do  :  his  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  Who 
can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  'To  be,  or  not  to  be,' 
.as  Garrick  does  it?"  Johnson.  "Any  body  may. 
Jemmy,  (here  (a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who  was 
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in  the  roonn),  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week."  Boswell. 
"No,  no,  sir:  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  ac- 
ting, and  of  the  value  which  mankind  set  upon  it.  Gar- 
rick  has  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds."  Johnson. 
"  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  proof  of  ex- 
cellence ?  That  has  been  done  hy  a  scoundrel  commis- 
sary." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I  was  sure,  for 
once,  that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument.  1  bold- 
ly maintained  the  just  distinction  between  a  tragedian 
and  a  mere  theatrical  droll ;  between  those  who  rouse 
our  terror  and  pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us 
laugh.  "  If  (said  I),  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk 
into  this  room,  you  would  respect  Betterton  much  more 
than  Foote."  Johnson.  "  If  Betterton  were  to  walk 
into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him 
out  of  it.  Foote,  sir,  quaienus  Foote,  has  powers  supe- 
riour  to  them  all." 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  breakfast,  I  un- 
guardedly said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  wish  I  saw  you  and 
Mrs.  Macaulay  together."  He  grew  very  angry  ;  and, 
after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow,  he 
burst  out,  "No,  sir;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to 
make  you  sport.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  un- 
civil to  pit  two  people  against  one  another?"  Then, 
checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle,  he 
added,  "  I  do  not  say  you  should  be  hanged  or  drown- 
ed for  this;  but  it  is  very  uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  thought 
him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to  him  privately  of  it; 
but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to  Johnson  that  I  was  to 
blame,  for  I  candidly  owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a 
desire  to  see  a  contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him  ; 
but  then  I  knew  how  the  contest  would  end  ;  so  that  I 
was  to  see  him  triumph.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  cannot 
be  sure  how  a  contest  will  end  ;  and  no  man  has  a  right 
to  engage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their  pas- 
sions may  be  intlamed,  and  they  may  part  with  bitter 
resentment  against  each  other.  I  would  sooner  keep 
company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard  my 
pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring  me 
into  a  dispute  with  somebody    that  he    may    hear  it. 
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This  is  the  great  fault  of (naming  one   of  our 

friends),  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon 
which  he  knows  two  people  in  the  company  differ." 
BoswELL.  "  But  he  told  me,  sir,  he  does  it  for  instruc- 
tion." Johnson.  "  Whatever  ihe  motive  be,  sir,  the 
man  who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  instruct  himself  at  such  risk,  than  he  has  to 
make  two  people  tight  a  duel,  that  he  -may  learn  how 
to  defend  himself" 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance tor  keeping  a  bad  table.  "Sir  (said  he), 
when  a  man  is  invited  to  dine,  he  is  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  get  something  good.  I  advised  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  has  no  card-parties  at  her  house,  to  give  sweet- 
meats, and  such  good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not 
commonly  given,  and  she  would  find  company  enough 
come  to  her;  for  every  bodj'  loves  to  have  things 
which  please  the  palate  put  in  their  way,  nithout 
trouble  or  preparation."  Such  was  his  attention  to  the 
minutia  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of  that  very 
respectable  family:  "  He  was  not  a  man  of  superiour 
abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  his  word. 
If,  for  instance,  he  had  promised  you  a-i  acorn,  and 
none  had  grown  that  year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not 
have  contented  himself  with  that  excuse  :  he  would 
have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  unconditional  was  he 
in  keeping  his  word  ;  so  high  as  to  the  point  of  hon- 
our." This  was  a  liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory 
Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "Letter  to  the  Sheritfs  of  Bristol,  on  the 
affairs  of  America,"  being  mentioned,  Johnson  censur- 
ed the  composition  much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  defini- 
tion of  a  free  government,  viz.  "  For  any  practical 
purpose,  it  is  what  the  j-eople  think  so."' — "  1  will  let 
the  King  of  France  govern  me  oa  those  conditions 
(said  he),  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I  please." 
And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to  a 

1  Edit.  2,  p.  63. 
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parish  workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be 
obliged  to  work,  "  Why  (said  Johnson),  as  rauch  as  is 
reasonable :  and  what  is  that  ?  as  much  as  she  thinks 
reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to  see 
Islam,  a  romantick  scene,  now  belonging  to  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Con- 
greves.  I  suppose  it  is  well  described  in  some  of  the 
Tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly  and  vividly,  at 
which  I  could  not  but  express  to  him  my  wonder ;  be- 
cause though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed,  were  better 
than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  repre- 
senting visible  objects.  I  said,  the  difference  between 
tis  in  this  respect  was  as  that  between  a  man  who  has  a 
bad  instrument,  but  plays  well  on  it,  and  a  man  who 
has  a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can  play  very  im- 
perfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with 
hills  covered  with  woods,  and  walks  neatly  formed 
along  the  side  of  a  rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the 
house,  with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock,  overshad- 
owed with  trees ;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  were 
told,  Congreve  wrote  his  "  Old  Bachelor."  We  view- 
ed a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  at  Islam  ;  two  rivers 
bursting  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not  from  im- 
mediate springs,  but  after  having  run  for  many  miles 
under  ground.  Plott,  in  his  "  History  of  Staflfordshire." 
gives  an  account  of  this  curiosity ;  but  Johnson  would 
not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation  of  the 
gardener,  who  said,  he  had  put  in  corks,  where  the 
river  Manyfold  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched 
them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one  of  the  openings 
where  the  water  burst  out.  Indeed,  such  subterrane- 
ous courses  of  water  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our 
globe. 2 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe 
extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say,  "  Sir,  you  come 

1  Fage  89. 

2  See  Plott's  "  History  of  Staffordshire,"  p.  83,  and  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  by  him. 
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near  Plume's  argument  against  miracles,  '  That  it  is 
more  probable  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mistaken, 
than  that  they  should  happen.'  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
Hume,  taking  Ihe  proposition  simply,  is  right.  But  the 
Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by  the  miracles  alone, 
but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and  with  the  doc- 
trines in  confirmation  of  which  the  miracles  were 
wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences 
among  Christians  are  really  of  no  consequence.  'Tor 
instance  (said  he),  if  a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Papist, 
'You  worship  images;'  the  Papist  can  answer,  'I  do 
not  insist  on  your  doing  it;  you  may  be  a  very  good 
Papist  without  it :  I  do  it  only  as  a  help  to  my  devo- 
tion.' "  I  said,  the  great  article  of  Christianity  is  the 
revelation  of  immortality.     Johnson  admitted  it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman-farmer,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute  with  John- 
son in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell,  who  shot  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his  having  fallen,  when  re- 
treating from  his  Lordship,  who  he  believed  was  about 
to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said, 
he  should  have  done  just  as  Campbell  did.  Johnson. 
"  Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to  be 
hanged ;  not  that  I  could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found 
him  legally  guilty  of  murder  ;  but  I  am  glad  they  found 
means  to  convict  him."  The  gentleman-farmer  said, 
"  A  poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man ;  and 
Campbell  had  that  to  defend.  Johnson  exclaimed,  "A 
poor  man  has  no  honour."  The  English  yeoman,  not 
dismayed,  proceeded  :  "Lord  Eglintoune  was  a  damned 
fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  after  being  warned  that 
Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did."  Johnson,  who 
could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing,  angrily  replied, 
"He  was  not  a  damned  fool:  he  only  thought  too  well 
of  Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell  would  be 
such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so  damned  a  thing." 
His  emphasis  on  damned,  accompanied  with  frowning 
looks,  reproved  his  opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  his 
presence. 
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Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  rejec- 
tion, when  making  approaches  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great,  1  observed,  '•  I  am,  however,  generally  for 
trying,  'Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.'"  Johnson. 
"Very  true,  sir;  but  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of 
failing  than  hopeful  of  success."  And,  indeed,  though 
he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever  less  court- 
ed the  favour  of  tue  great. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  seemed 
to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I 
had  almost  ever  seen  him.  He  was  prompt  on  great 
occasions  and  on  small.  Taylor,  who  praised  every 
thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in  short,  "  whose  geese  were 
all  swans,"  as  the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  bull-dog,  which  he  told  us,  was  "per- 
fectly well  shaped."  Johnson,  after  examining  the  an- 
imal attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain-glory  of  our 
host: — "No,  sir,  he  is  not  well  shaped;  for  there  is 
not  the  quick  transition  from  the  thickness  of  the 
fore-part,  to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part — behind, — which 
a  bull-dog  ought  to  have."  This  tenuity  was  the  only 
hard  word  that  1  heard  him  use  during  this  interview, 
and  it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another  ex- 
pression in  its  place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog 
was  as  good  as  a  large  one.  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  for, 
in  proportion  to  his  size,  he  has  strength  :  and  your 
argument  would  prove,  that  a  good  bull-dog  may  be  as 
small  as  a  mouse."  It  was  amazing  how  he  entered 
with  perspicuity  and  keenness  upon  every  thing  that 
occurred  in  conversation.  Most  men,  whom  1  know, 
would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question  about  a 
bull-dog,  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats  in 
my  memory  concerning  the  great  subject  of  this  work 
to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  particular  may  appear  tri- 
fling to  some,  it  will  be  relished  by  others;  while  ev- 
ery little  spark  adds  something  to  the  general  blaze  : 
and  to  please  the  true,  candid,  warm  ad^tiirers  of  Joh'n- 
son,  and  in  any  degree  increase  the  s|)lendour  of  his 
reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  or 
even  of  malignity.     Showers  of  them  have  been  dis- 
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chargped  at  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ;" 
yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the  stream  of  time,  and  as 
an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

"  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakps  the  gale." 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone 
bright,  we  walked  out  together,  and  "  pored"  for  some 
time  with  placid  indolence  upon  an  artiticial  water-fall, 
which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke 
«f  stone  across  the  river  behind  the  garden.  It  was 
BOW  somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and  oth- 
er rubbish,  which  had  come  down  the  liver,  and  settled 
elose  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire  to  see  it 
play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  inclination  to  ac- 
tivity which  will  animate,  at  times,  the  most  inert  and 
sluggish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a 
bank,  and  pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck 
with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by,  won- 
dering to  behold  the  sage  thus  curiously  employed,  and 
smiling  with  an  humorous  satisfaction  each  time  when 
he  carried  his  point.  He  worked  till  he  was  quite  out  of 
breath  ;  and  having  found  a  large  dead  cat,  so  heavy  that 
he  could  not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come,"  said 
he  (throwing  down  the  pole),  "  you  shall  take  it  now ;" 
which  I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a  fresh  man,  sooa 
made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.  This  may  be 
laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record ;  but  it  is  a  small 
characteristic  trait  in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give 
of  my  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  make  the  most 
minute  particulars.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
^  iEsop  at  play"  is  one  of  the  instructive  apologues  ot 
antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
whose  memory  was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson.  "  There 
must  be  a  diseased  mind,  where  there  is  a  failure  of 
memory  at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  sir,  must  be  mor- 
bid, if  he  fails  so  soon."  My  friend,  being  now  him- 
self sixty  eight,  might  think  thus:  but  I  imagine,  that 
threescore  and  ten,  the  Psalmist's  period  of  sound  human 
life  in  later  ages,  may  have  a  failure,  though  there  be 
50  disease  in  the  constitution. 
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Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he  had  given 
them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate^  for  the  edition  of  the 
poets,  to  which  he  was  to  write  Prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor 
(the  onl}-^  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any  thing  witty)^ 
observed,  that  "  if  Rochester  had  been  castrated  him- 
self, his  exceptionable  poems  would  not  have  been  writ- 
ten." I  asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a  good  Life  of 
Rochester.  Johnson.  "  We  have  a  good  Death  . 
there  is  not  much  Life.''''  I  asked  whether  Prior's  po- 
ems were  to  be  printed  entire  :  Johnson  said,  they 
were.  I  mentioned  Lord  Hailes'  censure  of  Prior,  in 
his  Preface  to  a  collection  of"  Sacred  Poems,"  by  va- 
rious hands,  published  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  great 
many  years  ago,  where  he  mentions  "  those  impure 
tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  opprobrium  of  their  in- 
genious author."  Johnson,  "  Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has 
forgot.  There  is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to 
lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he  m'lst  be 
more  combustible  than  other  people."  I  instaacedthe 
tale  of  "  Paulo  Purganti  and  his  Wife."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  there  is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted 
to  be  kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket.  No, 
sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is  ashamed  to  have 
it  standing  in  her  library." 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  mentioned.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  common  as  1  supposed. 
"  Dr.  Taylor  (said  he),  is  the  same  one  day  as  another. 
Burke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beauclerk,  except 
when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself;  but 
this  I  do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changef  ulness,  so  that  I 
could  not  preserve,  for  any  long  continuance,  the  same 
views  of  any  thing.  It  was  most  comfortable  to  me  to 
experience,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  a  relief  from 
this  uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous  mind  held  firm 
before  me  those  objects  which  my  own  feeble  and  trem- 

1  [This  was  unnecessary,  for  it  had  been  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  by  Jacob  Tonson.     M.] 

2  I  am  told,  that  Horace  Earl  of  Oxford  has  a  collection  of 
Bon-Mots  by  person?  who  never  said  but  one. 
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ulcus  imagination  frequently  presented  in  such  a  wav- 
ering state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge  well  of 
them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day,  to  have  as  many 
books  about  me  as  1  could ;  that  I  might  read  upon  any 
subject  upon  which  1  had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  the 
time.  "  When  you  i-ead  then  (said  he),  you  will  re- 
member; but  if  you  have  not  a  book  immediately 
ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a 
chance  if  you  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it."  He  ad- 
ded, "  If  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself  But  it  is 
better  when  a  man  reads  from  immediate  inclina- 
tion." 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes, 
while  we  were  in  the  chaise  ;  I  remember  particularly 
the  Ode  "  Eiieufugaces.'''' 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  excellence 
of  Homer  or  Virgil'  was  inaccurate.  "  We  must  con- 
sider (said  he),  whether  Homer  was  not  the  greatest 
poet,  though  Virgil  may  have  produced  the  finest  po- 
em.2  Virgil  was  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  in- 
vention of  the  structure  of  an  epick  poem,  and  for  ma- 
ny of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author  with 
him  ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till  he  was  com- 
piling the  English  Dictionary,  in  which,  he  said,  I 
might  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted.  Mr.  Seward  re- 
collects his  having  mentioned,  that  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  might  be  compiled  from  Bacon's 
writings    alone,    and    that    he   once    had   an  intention 

1  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great  many  years 
ago  he  was  present  when  this  question  was  agitated  between 
lir.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke  ;  and,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase, 
they  "talked  their  best;"  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for  Vir- 
o-il.  It  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited.  How 
much  must  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved. 

2  [But  where  is  the  inaccuracy,  if  the  admirers  of  Homer 
contend,  that  he  was  not  only  prior  to  Virgil  in  point  of  time, 
but  superior  in  excellence?  J.  B. — O.] 
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of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English 
works,  and  writing  the  Life  of  that  great  man.  Had  he 
executed  this  intention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mal- 
let's Life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an 
acute  and  elegant  dissertation  relative  to  its  subject ; 
but  Mallet's  mind  was  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  the  vast  extent  of  Lord  Verulam's  genius  and 
research.  Dr.  Warburton  therefore  observed,  with 
witty  justness,  "that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher;  and  if  he  should 
write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  do,  he  would  probably  forget  that  he 
was  a  General." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth  there 
was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine 
had  told  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I  mentioned  it  to  him 
in  direct  terms  ;  and  it  was  to  this  eflfect :  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him, 
shewn  him  much  kindness,  and  even  relieved  him  from 
a  spunging-house,  having  atterwards  fallen  into  bad  cir- 
cumstances, was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was  at  dinner 
with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried  to  prison  ;  that 
Johnson  sat  still  undisturbed,  and  went  on  eating  and 
drinking  ;  upon  which  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was 
present,  could  not  suppress  her  indignation  :  "  What,  sir 
(said  she),  are  you  so  unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer  to 
go  to  my  brother  in  his  distress  ;  you  who  have  been 
so  much  obliged  to  him  ?"  And  that  Johnson  answered, 
"  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obligation  ;  what  he  did  for 
me  he  would  have  done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely 
false  :  but  like  a  man  conscious  of  being  in  the  right, 
and  desirous  of  completely  vindicating  himself  from 
such  a  charge,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  de- 
nial, and  on  his  general  character,  but  proceeded 
thus : — "  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentleman, 
and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest;  but  I 
never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never  knew 
that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he  never  was  in 
difficulties  after  the  time  when  be  relieved  me.     I  lov- 
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ed  him  much  :  yet,  in  talking  of  his  general  character, 
I  may  have  said,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ev- 
er did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no 
principle,  but  was  apart  of  his  profusion,  he  would  do 
tor  a  dog  what  he  would  do  for  a  friend :  but  I  never 
applied  this  remark  to  any  particular  instance,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  his  kindness  to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who 
does  not  value  his  money,  and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a 
whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum  to 
relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This 
was  all  that  I  could  say  of  that  gentleman  ;  and,  if  said 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  said  after  his  death.  Sir,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him. 
The  remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such 
a  sally  as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a  man 
highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  remarkably 
cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for  me  to  return  to 
Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on  the  next  day  for  my  set- 
ting out,  and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  com- 
municated to  me  many  particulars,  which  are  inserted 
in  this  work  in  their  proper  places;  and  once,  when  I 
happened  to  mention  that  the  expense  of  my  jaunt 
would  come  to  much  more  than  I  had  computed,  he 
said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were  to  be  an  incon- 
venience, you  would  have  reason  to  regret  it :  but,  if 
you  have  had  the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that  you 
could  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with  it  in  any- 
other  way."" 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and  I 
frequently  talked  with  wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  tri- 
fles which  bad  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides ; 
for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to  make 
money.  "  Don''t  you  see  (said  he),  the  impropriety  of 
it  ?  To  make  money  is  to  coin  it:  you  should  say  get 
money."  The  phrase,  however,  is,  I  think,  pretty 
current.  But  Johnson  was  at  all  times  jealous  of  in- 
fractions upon    the    genuine    English   Language,  and 
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prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms  ;  such  as  pledg- 
ing myself,  for  undertaking ;  line,  for  department,  or 
branch,  a=,  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.  He  was  par- 
ticularly indignant  against  the  almost  universal  use  of 
the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of  notion  or  opinion,  when  it 
is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of  which 
an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have 
an  idea  or  image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building  ;  but 
we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument 
or  proposition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  "  de- 
livering their  ideas  upon  the  question  under  considera- 
tion ;"  and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament  "  entirely 
coinciding  in  the  idea  which  has  been  ably  stated  by  aa 
honourable  member  ;"' — or  "  reprobating  an  idea  un- 
constitutional, and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  a  great  and  free  country."  Johnson 
called  this  "  modern  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard  as  if 
spelt  wilh  a  double  e.heerd,  instead  of  sounding  it  herd, 
as  is  most  usually  done.'  He  said,  his  reason  was,  that 
if  it  were  pronounced  herd,  there  would  be  a  single  ex- 
ception from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have  that  excep- 
tion. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  in  Dod- 
sley's  collection,  and  repeated,  with  great  energy,  the 
exordium : 

"  O  Solitude,  romautick  maid, 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread  ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawninj;  tomb  ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide  ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep ; 

1  [In  the  age  of  Qnei^n  Elizabeth  this  word  was  frequently 
written;  as  doubtless  it  was  pronounced,  hard^    M.] 
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Or,  at  Ihe  purple  dawn  of  d  ay, 
Tadmor's  marble  waste  survey." 

observing,  "  This,  sir,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  two  otli- 
ers,  entertained  themselves  and  the  company  with  a 
great  number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Johnson  desired 
to  have  "  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind"  played  over 
again,  and  appeared  to  give  a  pati»?nt  attention  to  it : 
though  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to 
the  power  of  musick.  I  told  him  that  it  affected  me  to 
such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
producing  in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pathetick 
dejection,  so  that  1  was  ready  to  shed  tears  ;  and  of 
daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  should 
never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am  satisfied,  is  owing 
to  the  association  of  ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly 
and  irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  maladie  du  pais,  has,  1  am  told,  no  intrinsick 
power  of  sound.  And  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make  me  melan- 
choly, because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early  years, 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "  from  the 
mountains  of  the  north,"  and  numbers  of  brave  High- 
landers were  going  abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas 
the  airs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of  which  are 
very  soft,  never  fail  to  render  me  gay,  because  they 
are  associated  with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits 
of  London. — This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of 
ordinary  composition  were  played  with  no  great  skill, 
my  frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  gener- 
ous attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  my  preceptor  and 
friend,  mixed  with  an  affectionate  regret  that  he  wasaa 
old  man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a  short  time, 
I  thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the  point  of  my  sword. 
My  reverence  and  affection  for  him  were  in  full  glow. 
I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  sir,  we  must  meet  every  year, 
if  you  don't  quarrel  with  me."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir, 
you  are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  me,  than  1  with 
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3  ou.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have 
words  to  express;  but  1  do  not  choose  to  be  always  re- 
peating it;  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pock- 
et-book, and  never  doubt  of  it  again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being"  the  doom  of  man," 
in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  ''Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es." Yet  I  observed  that  things  were  done  upon  the 
supposition  of  happiness;  grand  houses  were  built,  fine 
gardens  were  made,  splendid  places  of  publick  amuse- 
ment were  contrived,  and  crowded  with  company. 
Johnson.  "  Alas,  sir,  these  are  all  only  struggles  for 
happiness.  When  1  first  entered  Ranelagh,  it  gave  an 
expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I  nev- 
er experienced  any  where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept 
when  he  viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered  that 
not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consid- 
er that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle, 
that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think  ;  but  that  the 
thoughts  of  each  individual  there  would  be  distressing 
when  alone."  This  reflection  was  experimentally  just. 
The  feeling  of  languor,'  which  succeeds  the  animation 
of  gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain  ;  and  when  the 
mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand  disappointments  and 
vexations  rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many  even 
of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with 
hopes  of  success,  or  having  some  favourite  scheme  in 
view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness of  which  we  had  been  talking.     Johnson.    "  W^hy, 

1  Pope  mentions, 

"  Stretch''d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 

But  1  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  subject  in  "Vir- 
tue, an  Etliick  Epistle,"  a  btrautilul  and  instructive  poem,  by 
an  anonj'mous  ■writer,  in  1758;  ■wtio,  treating  of  pleasure  in 
excess,  says, 

"Til!  languor,  suffering  on  the  rack  ofhliss, 
Coufcsa  that  man  was  never  made  for  this." 
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sir,  it  may   sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose;   but  my 
conclusion  is  in  general  but  too  true," 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference  by 
ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour 
in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I 
directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  futLre  state. 
My  friend  vpas  in  a  placid  and  most  benignant  frame  of 
mind.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  immediately  after  death,  but 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  explained  to  us 
very  gradually."  1  ventured  to  ask  hi;o  whether,  al- 
though the  words  of  some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed 
strong  in  support  of  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eterni- 
ty of  punishment,  we  migh*  not  hope  that  the  denun- 
ciation was  iigurative,  and  would  not  literally  be  exe- 
cuted. Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  in- 
tention of  punishment  in  a  future  state.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  lia- 
ble to  offend  against  God.  We  do  not  know  that  even 
the  angels  are  quite  in  a  state  of  security  !  nay  we 
know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen.  It  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both 
men  and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
have  continually  before  them  the  punishment  of  those 
who  have  deviated  from  it;  but  we  may  hope,  that  by 
some  other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  prevent- 
ed. Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject 
are,  as  you  observe,  indeed  strong;  but  they  may  ad- 
mit of  a  mitigated  interpretation."  He  talked  to  me 
upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle  tone, 
and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment, 
and  at  ray  request  he  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  negro  who  was  then  claiming  his  liberty, 
in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  He 
had  always  been  very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every 
form,  in  which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered "  a  zeal  without  knowledge."  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  in  company  with  some  very  grave  men  at 
Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the  next  insurrection 
ot  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies."     His  violent  pre- 
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judice  against  our  West  Indian  and  American  settlers  ap- 
peared whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he  says, 
"  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty 
among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ?"  and  in  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wilkes'  he  asked,  "  Where  did  Beckford  and 
Trecothick  learn  English  ?"  That  Trecothick  could 
both  speak  and  write  good  English  is  well  known.  I 
myself  was  favoured  with  his  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak 
it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  Majesty, 
us  his  "  faithful  Lord-Mayor  of  London,"  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  noble  monument  erected  to  him  in  Guild- 
hall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries 
have  had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery  ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  slavery  can  ever  be 
supposed  the  natural  condition  of  man.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original  state  were 
equal ;  and  very  ditficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be 
subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  in- 
dividual may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a  crime  ; 
but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his 
children.  What  is  true  of  a  criminal  leems  true  like- 
wise of  a  captive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  con- 
quering enemy  on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  entail  that  servi- 
tude on  his  descendants  ;  for  no  man  can  stipulate  with- 
out commission  for  another.  The  condition  which  he 
himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  perhaps  would 
have  rejected.  If  we  should  admit,  what  perhaps  may 
with  more  reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  re- 
lations between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery 
necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he 
whoisnowsueing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  anv  of 
those  relations.  He  is  certainly  subject  by  no  law,' but 
that  of  violence,  to  his  present  master;  who  pretends 


1  See  Vol.  Ill  p.  236. 
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no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that  he  bought  hira  from 
a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never 
was  examined.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved  ;  these  con- 
stitutions are  merely  positive  ;  and  apparently  injuri- 
ous to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever  is  ex- 
posed to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal ; 
by  whatever  fraud  or  violence  he  might  have  been 
originally  brought  into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our 
own  time  Princes  have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to 
whose  care  they  were  entrusted,  that  they  might  have 
an  European  education  ;  but  when  once  they  were 
brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little  would 
avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The  laws 
of  Jamaica  afford  a  Negro  no  redress.  His  colour  is 
considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony  against  him.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way 
to  political  convenience.  But  if  temptations  of  inter- 
est are  sometimes  too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us 
at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation 
to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right 
on  one  side,  and  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhab- 
itants of  this  island  can  neither  gain  riches  nor  power 
by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the  human 
species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this  : — No  mao 
is  by  nature  the  property  of  another :  The  defendant 
is,  therefore,  by  nature  tree  :  The  rights  of  nature 
must  be  some  way  forfeited  before  they  can  be  justly 
taken  away  :  That  the  defendant  has  by  any  act  for- 
feited the  rights  of  nature  we  require  to  be  proved  ; 
and  if  no  proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt 
not  but  the  justice  of  the  court  will  declare  him  free." 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon  this 
particular  case  ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against 
his  general  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Slave  Trade. 
For  I  will  resolutely  say — that  his  unfavourable  notion 
of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  in- 
formation. The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt  which 
has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an  act  of 
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our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  importaut  and  ne- 
cessary a  brancli  of  commercial  interest,  must  have 
been  crushed  at  once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the 
zealots  who  vainly  took  the  lead  ia  it,  made  the  vast 
body  of  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others,  whose  im- 
mense properties  are  involved  in  that  trade,  reasonably- 
enough  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  danger.  The 
encouragement  which  the  attempt  has  received  excites 
my  wonder  and  indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of 
superiour  abilities  have  supported  it — whether  from  a 
love  of  temporary  popularity,  when  prosperous,  or  a 
love  of  general  mischief  when  desperate, — my  opinion 
is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  status,  which  in  all  ages 
God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has  continued,  would  not 
only  be  robbery  to  an  innumerable  class  of  our  fellow 
subjects  ;  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  Afri- 
can Savages,  a  portion  of  vvhom  it  saves  from  massa- 
cre, or  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and 
introduces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life  ;  especial- 
ly now  when  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies  and  their 
treatment  there  is  humanely  regulated.  To  abolish 
that  trade  would  be  to 

*' shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankiad." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concerning  it, 
The  HorsE  of  Lords  is  wise  and  independent : 

Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus  ; 
JVtc  sumit  aut  ponil  secures 
^^rbitrio  popularis  aura. 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much  upon  the 
subject,  and  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  conviction,  an  excellent  Tract  by  my  learned  and  in- 
genious friend  John  Ranby,  Esq.  entitled  "  Doubts  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr.  Ranby's 
"  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke's 
expression  in  praise  ot  a  Scotch  Law  Book,  called 
"  Dirleton's  Doubts  ;"  "  his  Doubts  (said  his  Lordship), 
are  better  than  most  people's  Certainties.'''' 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  1  kept 
k'lm  too  late  up,  "  No,  sir  (said  he),  I  don't  care  though 
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I  sit  all  night  with  you."  This  was  an  animated 
speech  from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  I 
ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this  vigil  might 
have  been  fulfilled  ;  but  I  unluckily  entered  upon  the 
controversy  concerning  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
fax  America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our 
fellow-subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantick.  I  in- 
sisted that  America  might  be  very  well  governed,  and 
made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  means  of  injlu- 
e7ice,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the  people  might 
be  pleased  with  the  imagination  of  their  participating 
of  the  British  constitution,  by  having  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, without  whose  consent  money  could  not  be 
exacted  from  them.  Johnson  could  not  bear  my  thus 
opposing  his  avowed  opinion,  which  he  had  exerted 
himself  with  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce  ; 
and  the  violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed 
me  so,  that  1  heartily  repented  of  my  having  unthink- 
ingly introduced  the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew 
warm,  and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm  state 
of  philosophical  discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little  be- 
fore been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  parliament, 
in  which  I  alleged  that  any  question,  however  unrea- 
sonable or  unjust,  might  be  carried  by  a  venal  major- 
ity; and  I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  re- 
solve what  they  should  think  best  for  their  country. 
My  friend  would  allow  no  such  character  to  the  Roman 
Senate  ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British  Parliament 
was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  cor- 
rupt its  members ;  asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever 
any  question  of  great  importance  before  Parliament, 
any  question  in  which  a  man  might  not  very  well  vote 
either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He  said  there  had 
been  none  in  his  time  except  that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  my  want  of  caution  ;  and  he  was  not  then  in 
the  humour  to  glide  into  easy  and   cheerful  talk.     It 
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therefore  so  happened,  that  we  were  after  an  hour  or 
two  very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24, 1  went  into  Dr.  John- 
son's room  before  he  got  up,  and  finding  that  the  storm 
of  the  preceding  night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon 
his  bed-side,  and  he  talked  with  as  much  readiness  and 
good  humour  as  ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant 
a  considerable  part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which  I 
had  purchased,  and  he  made  several  calculations  of  the 
expense  and  profit;  for  he  delighted  in  exercising  his 
mind  on  the  science  of  numbers.  He  pressed  upon  me 
the  importance  of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  very  suffi- 
cient manner,  quoting  the  saying  "  In  hello  non  licet  bis 
errare  :*'  and  adding  "  this  is  equally  true  inlplanting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospitality  ; 
and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  good 
table  alone  that  Johnson  visited  him  often,  I  mentioned 
a  little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  my  friend's  recol-. 
lection,  and  at  hearing  which  repeated,  he  smiled. 
One  evening,  when  I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  de- 
livered this  message  ;  "  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends  his  com 
pliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with  him  to- 
morrow. He  has  got  a  hare." — "  My  compliments 
(said  Johnson),  and  I'll  dine  with  him — hare  or  rabbit." 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey 
northwards.  I  took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green 
Man,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of 
which,  a  mighty  civil  gentlewoman,  courtesying  very 
low,  presented  me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her 
house ;  to  which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity  of  style, 
that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards 
of  my  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here  in- 
sert it  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers  : 

"  M.  Killingley's  duty  rcaits  upon  Mr.  Boswell,  isex- 
ceedinghj  obliged  t&  him  for  this  favour  ;  -jslienever  he  comes 
this  way,  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr. 
Boswell  name  the  house  to  his  exte7isive  acquaintance,  it 
wordd  be  a  singular  favour  conferred  on  onevaho  has  it  not 
in  her  power  to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grate- 

VOL.    IV.  E  ^      . 
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Jul  thanks,  and,  sincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  ifi  time, 
and  in  a  blessed  eternity. 
"  Tuesday  morn.^'' 

From  this  meeting'  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a  consid- 
erable accession  to  my  Johnsonian  store.  I  communi- 
cated my  original  Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  in 
whom  I  have  always  placed  deserved  contidence ;  and 
what  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my 
credit  as  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my  readers 
will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their  indulgence  for  here  insert- 
ing it:  "  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over  it  (says  Sir 
William),  that  will  satisfy  me ;  for  I  find  in  it  a  high 
degree  of  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment ;  and  I 
derive  more  benefit  from  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  dis- 
cussions than  I  should  be  able  to  draw  from  his  person- 
al conversation ;  for,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  sentiments  so  free- 
ly as  to  yourself." 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  Edensor-inn,  close  by  Chatsworth,  to  survey  the 
magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way 
out  of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then  kept 
by  a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose  name,  1  think,  was  Mal- 
ton.  He  happened  to  mention  that  "  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I  inquired  who 
this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's  no- 
tion of  him.  "  Sir  (said  he),  Johnson,  the  great  wri- 
ter; OJc^z^^,  as  they  call  him.  He's  the  greatest  writer 
in  England;  he  writes  for  the  ministry;  he  has  a  cor- 
respondence abroad,  and  lets  them  know  what's  going 
on." 

My  friend  who  had  a  thorough  dependence  upon  the 
authenticity  of  my  relation  without  any  embellishment,  as 
falsehood  or  fiction  is  too  gently  called,  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  this  representation  of  himself. 

"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 
"mt  dear  siH,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  29,  1777. 

"  By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival 
at  my  own  house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding 
my  wife  and  children  all  in  good  health. 


» 
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"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  have  answered  expectation  better  than 
almost  any  scheme  of  happiness  that  I  ever  put  in  ex- 
ecution. My  Journal  in  stored  with  wisdom  and  wit; 
and  my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollection  of  lively 
and  affectionate  feelings,  which  now,  I  think,  yield  me 
more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon  other  occasions. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me : 
for  it  seems  wonderful  that  pleasure  should  be  more 
vivid  at  a  distance  than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may 
find  yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  this  favour;  but  I 
tlatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it ;  for  I  have  ob- 
served, that  unless  upon  very  serious  occasions,  your 
letters  to  roe  are  not  ansv;ers  to  those  which  1  write." 

[I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  1  had  men- 
tioned to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  told 
me  the  story  so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  completely  refuted ;  for  that  my  having 
done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence, 
and  offend  one  whose  society  I  valued: — therefore  earn- 
estly requesting  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it  to 
any  body  till  1  should  be  in  London,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentleman.] 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"bsar  sir, 

"  You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why  n© 
letter  has  come  from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  re- 
turn, had  in  it  such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution  as 
gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  could  not  well  do  what  you 
wished  ;  I  had  no  need  to  vex  ,  ou  with  a   refusal.       I 

have  seen  Mr. ,  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  right, 

without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  you. 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  storj'.  You  may  now  be 
at  ease. 

"  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness 
that  you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a  journey  to  see  me. 
It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  re- 
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TiewJDg  the  matter,  I  do  notsee  what  I  could  have  done 
better  than  I  did. 

'•  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy 
and  all  her  little  people  quite  well,  and  had  no  reason 
to  repent  of  your  journey.  I  think  on  it  with  great 
gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the  Doctor's, 
and  I  grew  worse ;  yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  wa»^ 
very  ill.  Travelling,  however,  did  not  make  me  worse  ; 
and  when  I  came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a  summons 
to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  1  saw  Beauclerk,  and 
staid  three  days. 

"  Our  Club  was  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was 
not  there.  Langton  has  another  wench.'  Mrs.  Thrale 
is  in  hopes  of  a  young  brewer.  They  got  by  their 
trade  last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and  their  expenses 
are  proportionate. 

"Mrs.  Williams'  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had 
for  some  time  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  respiration  ; 
but  I  am  better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other  meth- 
ods. I  am  yet,  however,  much  behind-hand  in  my 
health  and  rest. 

"  Dr.  Blair''s  sermons  are  now  universally  commend- 
ed ;  but  let  him  think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  find- 
ing and  first  praising  his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  publick. 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for 
your  visit ;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I  hope  met 
with  nothing  that  displeased  you.  I  staid  long  at  Ash- 
bourne, not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  departing. 
I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  I  found  my  friend  at 
Stow-hilF  very  dangerously  diseased.  Such  is  life. 
Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  is 
surely  something  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well.  Write  as  soon  as 
you  can,  to,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'  London,  Nov.  29,  ITT?." 

1  A  danghter  born  to  him. 

2  Mrs.  Aston. 
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"  TO    DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"my  bear  sir,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1777. 

"  This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me  from 
much  uneasiness,  by  bringing  nae  a  letter  from  you.  I 
was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy; — on  my  own  account  and 
yours.  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  secured  against  any 
bad  consequences  from  my  imprudence  in  mentioning 
the  gentleman's  name  who  had  told  me  a  story  to  your 
disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  hardly  suppose  it  possible, 
that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  me  easy,  unless 
you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  you. 
You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon  this 
occasion.  The  '  coiz-ardly  caution  which  gave  you  no 
■pleasure,''  v/slS  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  strange  story  and  the  detection 
of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance  how  one  may  be  deceived 
by  what  is  apparently  very  good  authority.  But,  as  I 
am  still  persuaded,  that  as  1  might  have  obtained  the 
truth,  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name,  it  was 
wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in 
blaming  my  caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so  just  in 
your  disapprobation,  might  you  not  have  dealt  more 
tenderly  with  me? 

"  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  passed  some  time  with  my  father  very^  comfort- 
ably. 

^       i^       ^       :^       :V       ^ 

"  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a 
country  schoolmaster,  for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  fe- 
male scholars.  There  is  no  statute  against  such  abom- 
inable conduct;  but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  extra- 
ordinary trial.     I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  decision  of  the  Negro  cause^hj  the  court 
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df  Sessioa,  which  by  those  who  hold  even  the  mildest 
and  best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination,  (of  which 
number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none), 
should  be  remembered  with  high  respect,  and  to  the 
credit  of  Scotland  ;  for  it  went  upon  a  much  broader 
ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset^  which  was  decided  in 
England  ;i  being  truly  the  general  question,  whether  a 
perpetual  obligation  of  service  to  one  master  in  any 
mode  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  a  free  coun- 
try. A  negro,  then  called  Joseph  Knight,  a  native  of 
Africa,  having  been  brought  lo  Jamaica  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended  his  master  to 
Scotland,  where  it  was  officiously  suggested  to  him, 
that  he  would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without 
any  limitation.  He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides  did 
themselves  great  honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument^  in  favour  of  the 
negro,  and  Mr.  Macconochie,  distinguished  himself  on 
the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  re- 
search. Mr.  CuUen,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  discov- 
ered good  information  and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he 
was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  remarkable 
for  a  manly  understanding,  and  a  knowledge  both  of 
books  and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  the  sooty  stranger.  Mr.  Dun- 
das' Scottish  accent,  which  has  been  so  often  in  vain  ob- 
truded as  an  objection  to  his  powerful  abilites  in  par- 
liament, was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own  coun- 

1  Sec  State  Trials,  Vol.  XI.  p.  339,  and  Mr.  Hargrave's  ar- 
gument. 

2  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen : 

"  Quamvis  ilk  niger ,  quamtis  tu  candidus  ewe*." 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  no  less  strange  than 
true,  that  a  brother  Advocate  in  considerable  practice,  but  of 
whom  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  Ingenuas  didicit  Jideliler  artes . 
asked  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  a  face  of  flippant  assurance,  ''  Are 
these  words  your  own  ?" 
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try.  And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable  ques- 
tion he  impressed  me,  and  I  believe  all  his  audience, 
with  such  feelings  as  were  produced  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  orations  of  antiquity.  This  testimony  I 
liberally  give  to  the  excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon 
many  political  topicks ;  yet  I  persuade  myself  without 
malice.  A  great  majority  of  the  Lords  of  Session 
decided  for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their  number, 
the  Lord  President,  Lord  EUiock,  Lord  Monboddo,  and 
Lord  Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness 
of  a  status^  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  that  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in 
old  Greece  and  Rome. 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  express 
their  good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I  send  mine  to 
you  and  your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy, 
and  good!  I  have  been  much  out  of  order,  but,  1  hope, 
do  not  grow  worse. 

"  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  en- 
gaged to  prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be  suspect- 
ed to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  a  misdemeanour:  that  is,  a  kind  of  in- 
finite crime,  not  capital,  but  punishable  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court.  You  cannot  want  matter  :  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

"Mr.  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  de- 
sires me  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune, 
that  he  may  be  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the  new- 
raised  regiments. 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were  ;  little  has  happen- 
ed to  them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a 
great  black  hair-dressing  pin  into  her  eye  ;  but  by  great 
evacuation  she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost 
well.  Miss  Reynold's  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  bet- 
ter.    Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very  poor  state  ot  health. 
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"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only 
complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with 
telling  you,  that  I  love  to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear 
from  you ;  and  that  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Sam.  Johhson." 
"  December  27,  H??." 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"dear  sir,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  8,  1778. 

^'  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are  mix- 
ed with  complaint :  mine  must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has 
for  some  time  been  very  ill,  having  been  confined  to 
the  house  these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold,  attend- 
ed with  alarming  symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress 
which  the  person,  upon  every  account  most  dear  to  me, 
suffered ;  and  of  the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in 
which  1  now  was  :  adding  that  I  never  stood  more  in 
need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.] 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a 
Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name  of  Volusenus^  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period  ? 
It  is  entitled  '  De  Animi  Tranquillitate.^  I  earnestly  de- 
sire tranquillity.  Bona  res  quies  ;  but  1  fear  I  shall  nev- 
er attain  it :  for,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and 
occupation  agitates  me  to  feverishness. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
I  "Your  most  affectionate  htimble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

*'^t)ear  sir, 

"To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  prop- 
er to  return  some  answer,  however  little  I  may  be  dis- 
posed to  write. 

"  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable, 
and  not  disproportionate  to  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
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order.  I  hope  your  physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now 
verified,  and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end  :  a  lit- 
tle care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her.  London  is 
a  good  air  ibr  ladies  ;  and  if  you  bring  her  hither,  I  will 
do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my 
apartments  tor  her  accommodation.  Behave  kindly  to 
her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know- 
then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  present  jenr  I  \ery 
highly  esteem  and  very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to 
tell  you  this  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  as  long  as 
we  live;  and  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  tell 
or  hear  it  oftener  ? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I 
wish  them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  many  happj'  jears. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my 
mind.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  Lord  Halle's  name  reproaches  me  ; 
but  if  he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he 
would  rather  pity  than  resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I 
hope  to  mend,  ut  etmihi  vivam  et  umicu.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Youre  affectionatel}-, 

"  Sam.  Johxson." 

'•  January  24, 1778." 

"My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Welch,  uho  succeeded  the  celebrated  Henry 
Fielding  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  Westminster;  kept  a  regular  ofiice  for  the  police 
of  that  great  district;  and  discharged  his  important 
trust,  for  many  years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson, 
who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity  to  know  hu- 
m;in  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  roe,  that  he  attended 
i\Ir.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to  hear  the 
examinations  of  the  culprits;  but  that  he  found  an  al- 
most uniform  tenor  of  misfortune,  wretchedness,  and 
profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's  health  being  impaired,  he 
was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate  ;  and 
Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Chamier,  procured 
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him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Italj,  and  a  promise  that 
the  pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred  pound?  a  year, 
Avhich  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter  Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  literature. 

"  TO  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.  AT  THE  ENGLISH  COFFEE-HOUSE, 
ROME. 

"  BEAR  SIR, 

"  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest 
friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign  countries 
without  a  letter,  has  a  very  shameful  appearance  of  in- 
attention. But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was  no  particu- 
lar time  in  which  I  had  any  thing  particular  to  say  ; 
and  general  expressions  of  good  will,  1  hope,  our  long 
friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

"  Of  publick  affairs  you  have  informalion  from  the 
news-papers  wherever  you  go,  for  the  English  keep  no 
secret ;  and  ot  other  things,  Mrs.  ]VolIekens  informs 
3'ou.  My  intelligence  could  therelore  be  of  no  use  ; 
and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unnecessary  to  write 
to  3'ou  for  information  :  I  was  likewise  for  some  time 
out  of  humour,  to  find  that  motion,  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun,  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast 
as  I  expected.  Of  jour  health,  the  accounts  have  late- 
ly been  more  pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of 
imagining  to  myself  a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you 
have  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoj^ment  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and  observations 
which  your  journeys  and  various  residence  have  ena- 
bled 3'ou  to  make  and  accumulate.  You  have  travel- 
led with  this  felicit}'^,  almost  peculiar  to  youiself,  that 
your  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your  jour- 
ney's end;  but  you  are  to  live  on  together,  to  help 
each  others  recollection,  and  to  supply  each  other's 
omissions.  The  world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than 
that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some 
distant  time,  those  transactions  and  events  through 
which  they  have  passed  together.     One  of  the  old  man's 
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miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  coaapaaion  able 
to  partake  with  him  of  the  past.  You  and  your  lellow- 
traveller  have  this  comfort  in  store,  that  your  conver- 
sation will  be  not  easily  exhausted;  one  will  always  be 
glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  always  be  willing  to 
hear. 

'•That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health 
must  have  your  constant  attention.  I  suppose  you  pro- 
pose to  return  this  year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste  : 
do  not  come  hither  before  (he  height  of  summer,  that 
you  may  fall  gradually  into  the  inconveniences  of  your 
native  cliine.  July  seems  to  be  the  proper  month. 
August  and  September  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  having  travelled  so  iar  to  tind  health,  you  must 
take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I  hope  a  little 
care  will  erTcctually  pieserve  it. 

"Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  co- 
pious journal.  She  must  not  expect  to  be  welcome 
when  she  returns,  without  a  great  mass  of  information. 
Let  her  review  her  journal  often,  and  set  down  what 
she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to 
memory  as  little  as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  con- 
fused by  a  quick  succession  of  things  ;  and  she  will  grow 
every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own  narra- 
tives, unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials. 
If  she  has  satisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full 
representations,  let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now 
while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's 
memory  may  help  her.  If  she  observes  this  direction, 
she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain  ;  for  she  will  bring 
home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain  herself  to 
the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now,  too  late,  I  would 
advise  lier  to  note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight 
of  any  thing  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind. 
Let  her  now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect 
them  ;  for  taint  as  they  may  already  be,  they  will  grow 
every  day  fainter. 

'■'•  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when 
I  imagine  that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  me. 
I  can.  gratify  your  benevolence  with  no  account  of 
lie  alth.     The  hand  of  ti-Tie,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy 
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upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harras- 
sed  with  convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  llatulencies  at 
my  stomach ;  and  restless  nights  make  heavy  days. 
But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and  there- 
lore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  we  will  try 
to  forget  our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute, 
as  we  can,  to  the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  1  had 
gone  with  you,  1  believe  I  should  have  been  better; 
but  1  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my  power.  I  am, 
dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"•  Sam.  Johnson." 
»  Feb.  3,  1778." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to 
iravel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of 
very  general  use,  is  another  eminent  proof  of  John- 
son's warm  and  affectionate  heart. ^ 

"to  dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  MT  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  26,  1778. 

"  Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month,  to  thank 
yea  for  your  last  affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say  ;  for 
my  mind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three  weeks 
than  for  some  years  past.  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till 
1  could  send  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes'  opinion  on  the 
negro's  cause,  which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and  cor- 
rect any  errours  that  there  may  be  in  the  language  ; 
for  (says  he), '  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  not  a  learned 
age ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself  under  the  shield  of 
Ajax.'  I  communicated  to  him  your  apology  for 
keeping  the  sheets  of  his  '  Annals'  so  long.  He  says, 
•  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johasoa  is  in   a  state  of 

1  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  unbroken. 
Mr.  Welch  died  not  mai)y  months  before  him,  and  bequeathed 
him  five  guineas  for  a  ring,  which  Jolinson  received  with  ten- 
derness, as  a  kind  memcaial.  His  regard  was  constant  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Welch's  daughters  ;  of  whom  Jane  is  married  to  Mr. 
Nollfckens  the  staturiry,  whose  merit  is  too  well  known,  te  re- 
quire any  praise  from  me. 
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lan^our.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  en- 
thusiast nor  a  fanatick,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad?' 
I  envy  his  Lordship's  comfortable  constitution ;  but 
ivell  do  I  know  that  lang'our  and  dejection  will  afflict 
the  best,  hoxVever  excellent  their  principles.  I  am  in 
possession  of  Lord  Hailes'  opinion  in  his  own  hand- 
writing', and  have  had  it  for  some  time.  My  excuse 
then  for  procrastination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  have 
it  copied;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it 
will  be  better  to  bring  it  me  than  send  it,  as  I  shall 
probably  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner,  when  I  solicit 
you  in  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courte- 
ous offer  of  your  apartment :  but,  if  she  goes  to  London, 
it  will  be  best  for  her  to  have  lodgings  in  the  more 
airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much 
if  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany  me 
to  the  metropolis  ;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you  and 
me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling;  and  she  is  so  anxious 
about  her  children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  un- 
happy if  at  a  distance  from  them.  She  therefore 
wishes  rather  to  go  to  some  country  place  in  Scotland, 
where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

'•  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  next 
month,  as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglas'  Counsel,  in  the  great  and 
last  competition  between  Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 

:)c        ^        ;t:        ^        i)=        ^ 

'•  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though 
her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she  has  always  been  polite 
and  obliging  to  me.  1  wish  many  happy  years  to  good 
Mr.  Levett,  who  I  suppose  holds  his  usual  place  at  your 
breakfast- table.  1 

"  I  ever  am.  my  dear  sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswexl." 


1  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  humorously  observed, 
that  Levett   used    to  breakfast  on   the  crust  cf  a  roll,  which 
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TO    THE    SAME. 

"jviY  DEAR  SIR,  Ediaburgli,  Feb.  28,  1778. 

"You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  English  poets, 
preparing,  for  the  publick  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  de- 
cision of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  a  lady 
and  me  concerning  a  passage  in  Parnell.  That  poet 
tells  us,  that  his  Hermit  quitted  his  cell 

' to  know  the  world  by  sight, 


To  find  if  books  or  stcains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew.)' 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here ;  for  as 
the  Hermit's  notions  of  the  world  were  formed  from 
the  reports  both  of  books  and  swains,  he  could  not  justly 
be  said  to  know  by  swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge 
between  us,  and  let  us  have  your  reasons.) 

"  What  do  you  say  to  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,''  now, 
after  Lord  North's  declaration,  or  confession,  or  what- 
ever else  his  conciliatory  speech  should  be  called?  I 
never  differed  from  you  in  politicks  but  upon  two  points, 
— the  Middlesex  Election,  and  the  Taxation  of  the 
Americans  by  the  British  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  Parliament,  so  I  avoid  it. 
As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret  that  the 
King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive  con- 
stitutional supplies  from  his  American  subjects,  by  the 

Johnson,  after  tearing  out  the  crum  for  himself,  threw  to  his 
humble  friend. 

[Perhaps  the  word  threw  is  here  too  strong.  Dr.  Johnson 
never  treated  Levett  with  contempt ;  it  is  clear  indeed  from 
various  circumstances,  that  he  had  great  kindness  for  him.  I 
have  often  seen  Johnson  at  breakfast,  accompanied,  or  rather 
attended,  by  Levett,  who  had  always  the  management  of  the 
teb-kettle.     M.J 

1  [See  this  subject  discuseed  ia  a  subsequent  page,  under 
May  3,  1779.     AL] 
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voice  of  their  own  assemblies,  where  his  Royal  Person 
is  represented,  than  through  the  medium  of  his  British 
subjects.  1  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater  when  in  con- 
tact with  all  its  dominions,  than  if  'the  rays  of  regal 
bounty"!  were  '  to  shine'  upon  America,  through  that 
dense  and  troubled  body,  a  modern  British  Parliament. 
But,  enough  of  this  subject :  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ash- 
bourne upon  it,  still  sounds  awful  '  in  my  mind's  ears.' 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'^Ja-mes  Boswell." 

to  the  sa3je. 
"  MT  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  March  12,  1778. 

"The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed  me  but 
a  few  hours;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  daj^  that  it 
reached  me,  I  found  it  contradicted  in  '  The  London 
Chronicle,'  which  I  could  depend  upon  as  authentick 
concerning  you,  Mr.  Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it.  1 
did  not  see  the  paper  in  which  '  the  approaching  ex- 
tinction of  a  bright  luminary'  was  announced.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes  told  me  of  it;  and  he  says  he  saw  me  so 
uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such 
strong  terms  as  he  read  it.  He  afterwards  sent  me  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him,  which  relieved  me 
much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  ;  and  now  1  shall  not  have  that  com- 
fort beiore  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out  for  London  to-mor- 
row before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
on  Wednesday  morning;  and  I  ever  am,  with  the  high- 
est veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  faithful, 
and  affectionate, 

"  Humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 


1  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,''  de- 
scribing Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  state  of  elevation  : 

*'  Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine." 
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Oq  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in  London,  and 
was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his  master  was 
better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to 
which  place  I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  when  he 
would  be  in  town.  He  was  not  expected  for  some 
time  ;  but  next  day  having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  i  found  him  there,  and  was 
told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few  hours.  He  met  me 
with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly  relurrjed  to  the 
writing  of  something  on  which  he  was  employed 
when  I  came  in,  and  on  which  beseemed  much  intent. 
Finding  him  thus  engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very  short, 
and  had  no  more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  ex- 
pressing a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  was  liv- 
ing at  too  much  expense,  considering  how  poor  an  ap- 
pearance he  made  :  '•'  If  (said  he),  a  man  has  splendour 
from  his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or  in 
pleasure,  he  has  value  ;  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it 
for  him,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  has  no 
advantage  from  it."  ' 

On  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  at  his  own  house, 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  was  informed  that  the 
room  formerly  allotted  to  me  was  now  appropriated  to 
a  charitable  purpose;  Mrs.  Desmoulins,'  and  I  thiak  her 
daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all  lodged  in  it. 
Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such  his  generosity,  that 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  me,  he  allowed  her  half  a- 
guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of  his  life 
Tery  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose 
father's  house  Johnson  had  in  his  early  years  been 
kindly  received,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor  ap- 
pearance.    Johnson  received  him  with  much  courte- 

1  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johnson's  god-father,  and  widow 
of  Mr.  Desmoulins,  a  writing-master. 
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ousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to  a  school- 
boy, of  the  course  of  his  education,  and  other  particu- 
lars. When  he  afterwards  came  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recollect- 
ed his  condescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that 
when  he  was  going  away,  Mr.  Johnson  presented  him 
withhalf-a-guinea;  and  this,  said  Mr  Howard,  was  at  a 
time  when  he  probably  had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  room. 
Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He  had  now  untor- 
tunately  failed  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  much  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for  him 
many  alleviations  of  his  distress.  After  he  went  away, 
Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which 
he  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I 
said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchill's  attack  upon 
him, 

"  He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  cnrs  mouth  a  bone." 

Johnson.  "  I  believe  so  too,  sir.  But  what  a  man  is 
he,  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  line  ?  An- 
other line  would  have  driven  him  from  his  shop." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  Counsel  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  and  asked  him  what  mode  he  would 
advise  me  to  follow  in  addressing  such  an  audience. 
Johnson.  '•  Why,  sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with 
a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which  you  are  to  pro- 
duce occaaionall}',  so  as  to  till  up  the  time  ;  for  you  must 
consider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much.  If  you  begin 
with  the  strength  of  j'our  cause,  it  may  be  lost  before 
they  begin  to  listen.  When  you  catch  a  moment  of  at- 
tention, press  the  merits  of  the  question  upon  them.'* 
He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits,  that  he  thought 
"it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  land- 
holders of  the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves  for 
making  and  repairing  the  high  roads;  it  was  destroying 
a  certain  portion  of  liberty^  without  a  good  reason,  which 
was  always  a  bad  thing.''''  When  I  mentioned  tliis  ob- 
servation next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly  said, 
'^  What !  does  he  talk  of  liberty  ?     Liberty  is  as  ridicu- 
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lous  in  his  mouth  as  Religion  in  7nine."  Mr.  Wilkes' 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  more  respectful  to- 
wards the  senate,  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  ''  Be  aj 
impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  say 
whatever  comes  uppermost.  Jack  Lee  is  the  best 
heard  there, of  any  Counsel ;  and  he  is  the  most  impu- 
dent dog-,  and  always  abusing  us." 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  evening,  Twas 
quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion  ;  upon  which  I  find 
in  my  Journal  the  following  reflection  :  "  So  ready  is 
my  mind  to  suggest  matter  for  dissatisfaction,  that  I 
felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  1  was  so  easy.  I  missed  that 
awful  reverence  with  which  I  used  to  contemplate  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  complex  magnitude  of  his  liter- 
ary, moral,  and  religious  character.  I  have  a  wonder- 
ful superstitious  love  of  mysterij  ;  when,  perhaps,  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my 
own  mind.  I  should  be  glad  that  1  am  more  advanced  in 
my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can  view  Dr.  Johnson 
with  a  steadier  and  clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to- 
night was  foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret 
that  we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state  1  That 
'  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkl}','  but  shall '  then  see  face 
to  face  ?'  " — This  retlection,  which  I  thus  freely  com- 
municate, will  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my 
readers,  who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a  simi- 
liir  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr.  Thrale's ; 
where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  complained  to  me,  "  he 
was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  from  the  society  of 
his  old  friends."  I  was  kept  in  London  by  business, 
and  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th,  that  a  separation  from 
him  for  a  week,  when  we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a 
separation  for  a  year,  when  we  were  at  four  hundred 
miles  distance.  1  went  to  Streatham  on  Monday,  March 
30.  Before  he  appeared,  Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very 
characteristical  remark  : — "  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  vyill  please  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  I  know  for  certain 
that  it  will  displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even  what 
be  likes,  extravagantly." 
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At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declamations 
against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — increase  of 
London, — scarcity  of  provisions, — and  other  such  top- 
icks.  "  Houses  (said  he),  will  be  built  till  rents  fall ; 
and  corn  is  more  plentilul  now  than  ever  it  was." 

I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story  told 
me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  pa«senger  with  me 
in  the  stage-coach  to-day.  Mrs.  Thrale,  having  taken 
occasion  to  allude  to  it,  in  talking  to  me,  called  it  '•  The 
story  told  you  by  the  old  m-ornan.''' — '-Now,  madam 
(said  I),  give  me  leave  to  catch  jon  in  the  fact :  it  was 
not  an  old  woman^  but  an  old  man,  whom  I  mentioned 
as  having  told  me  this."  I  presumed  to  lake  an  op- 
portunity, in  presence  of  Johnson,  of  shewing  this  live- 
ly lady  how  ready  she  was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate 
from  exact  authenticity  of  narration. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  (he  observed),  must  be  a  good 
book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to  receive  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one  language  or  oth- 
er, as  many  times  as  there  have  been  months  since  it 
first  came  out.'  I  always  was  struck  with  this  sentence 
in  it:  "  Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as 
you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  your- 
self as  you  wish  to  be."^ 

He  said,  "  I  was  angry  with  Hnrd  about  Cowley,  for 
having  published  a  selection  of  his  works:  but,  upon 
better  consideration,  I  think  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  a  man's  publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  any 
author,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A 
man,  for  instance,  may  print  the  Odes  of  Horace  alone." 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour,  than 
when  this  subject  was  discu.;sed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came  in 
Lord  Trimlestown,    in  whose  family    was  an   ancient 


1  [The  first  edilion  was  in  1492.  Between  th»t  perirxj  and 
1792,  according  to  this  account,  there  were  three  thousand  six 
hiindre<i  editors.     But  tl.i=  is  very  improbable.    M.] 

2  [The  original  passage  is:  Si  nonpoteste  talcni  tacere,  qua- 
l^m  vi-i  qu'^modo  poteris  alium  ad  tsum  habere  beneplacitum  \ 
De  In^.it.  Christ,  i.  Chap.  xvi.    J.  B.— -O.] 
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Irish  peerage,  but  it  suffered  by'taking  the  g-enerous  side 
in  the  troubles  of  the  last  century. i  He  was  a  man 
of  pleasing  conversation,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  gentleman,  his  son. 

I  mentioned  that  1  had  in  my  possession  the  Life  ot 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  Scottish  antiquary, 
and  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own  hand 
writing;  and  that  it  was,  1  believed,  th-a-most  natural 
and  candid  account  of  iiimself  that  ever  was  given  by 
any  man.  As  an  instance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of' 
Perth,  then  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed  him  very 
much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  :  that 
he  resisted  all  his  Grace''s  arguments  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  one  d;*y  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  instantane- 
ously convinced,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ran  into  the 
Duke's  arms,  and  embraced  the  ancient  religion  ;  that 
he  continued  very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  ac- 
companied his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived 
in  his  household  ;  that  there  he  found  the  rigid  fasting 
prescribed  by  the  church  very  severe  upon  him  ;  that 
this  disposed  him  to  reconsider  the  controversy,  and 
having  then  seen  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  I'cturn- 
ed  to  Protestantism.  I  talked  of  some  time  or  other 
publishing  this  curious  life.  Miis.  Thrale.  "  I  think 
you  had  as  well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discov- 
er such  weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone." 
Johnson.  "Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of  human  na- 
ture. How  often  are  the  primary  motives  of  our 
greatest  actions  as  small  as  Sibbald's,  for  his  re-conver- 
sion." Mrs.  TnRAi,E.  "  fint  may  the}'  not  as  well  be 
ibrgotten  ?"  Johnson.  "  No,  madam  ;  a  man  loves  to 
review  his  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary,  or 
journal."^  Lord  Trimlestown.  '^  True,  sir.  As  the  la- 
dies iove  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass  ;  so  a  man  likes 
to  see  himself  in  his   journal.'"     Boswei.l.    "  A  very 

1  [Since  thia  was  written,  the  attainder  has  been  reversed; 
and  I'^iLholas  Baniewall  is  now  a  peer  of  Ireland  with  thi?  title. 
The  }>erson  meiitioned  in  the  text  hat!  studied  physic,  and  pre- 
scribed gratis  to  the  poor.  Hence  arose  the  subsequent  con- 
versation.    M.] 
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pretty  allusion."  Johnson.  "Yes,  indeed."  Boswell. 
•'  And  as  a  lady  adjusts  her  dress  before  a  mirror,  a 
maa  adjusts  his  character  by  looking  at  his  journal." 
I  next  year  fo\ind  the  very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's 
•'  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cull»- ;"  where  having  men. 
tioned  her  Diary,  he  says,  "  In  this  glass  she  every  day 
dressed  her  raind."  This  is  a  proof  of  coincidence, 
and  not  of  plagiarism ;  for  I  had  never  read  that  ser- 
mon before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  Johnson 
^^ave  a  very  earne>t  recom.mendation  of  hat  be  him- 
self practised  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness :  I 
mean  a  strict  attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  most  minute 
particulars.  "Accustom  your  children  (said  he),  con- 
stantly to  this  ;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one  window, 
and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  an- 
other, do  not  let  it  pa>s,  but  instantly  check  them  ;  you 
do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth  will  end." 
Boswell.  "It  may  come  to  the  door:  and  when  once 
an  account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may 
by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally  different  from 
what  really  happened.  Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fan- 
cy was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this  and  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  Nay,  this  is  too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson 
should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I 
should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  day  ;  but  little 
variations  in  narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a 
day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watching."  Johnson. 
"  Well,  madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watch- 
ing. It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from 
intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the 
world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "  Essay  on  the  Wri- 
tings and  Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing salutary  caution  upon  this  subject:  "Nothing 
but  experience  could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  in- 
formation, or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many 
groundless  reports  should  be  propagated,  as  e^^ery  man 
of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men  relate 
what  they  think,  as  what  they  know ;  some  men  of 
confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy,  ascribe  to 

VOL.  IV,  G 
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one  man  what  belongs  to  another;  and  some  talk  on, 
without  thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to 
broach  falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocently  dif- 
fused by  successive  relaters."i  Had  he  lived  to  read 
what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.,  Piozzi  had  related 
concerning  himself,  how  much  would  he  have  found  his 
observation  illustrated.  He  was  indeed  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  prevalence  of  lalsehood,  voluntary  or 
unintentional,  that  1  never  knew  any  person  who  upon 
hearing  an  extraordinary  circumslance  told,  discovered 
more  of  the  yicredulus  odi.  He  would  say  with  a  sig- 
nificant look  and  decisive  tone,  "  It  is  not  so.  Do  not 
tell  this  again. ''2  He  inculcated  upon  all  bis  friends 
the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the 
slightest  degrees  of  falsehood ;  the  elfect  of  which,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all 
wlio  were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  "  It  is  wonderful  that  five 
thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there 
has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person 
appearing  after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it ;  but 
all  belief  is  for  it." 

He  said,  "  John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he 
is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a 
certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who 
loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in  London,  in  a 
compai»y  where  were  present  several  eminent  men, 
whom  I  shall  not  name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in 
the  conversation  by  different  letters. 

1  Li'erary  Magazine,  1756,  p.  37. 

2  The  following  plausible  but  over-prudent  counsel  on  this 
subject  is  given  by  an  Italian  writar,  quoted  by  "  Jlhedi  degen- 
frationt  insiclarum^''''  with  the  epithet  of  -'■  divini  jioelce,'''' 

"  Stmprt  a  quel  rer  clCafaccia  di  menzogna 
JJec  Piiom  chiudere  It  labbra  quanta  ei  puote  ; 
Perd  dies  ainza  colpafa  rergogna.''^ 
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F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique  mar- 
ble dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  valued  at  a  tiiousand  guineas, 
said  to  be  Alcibiades'  dog."  Johnson.  "  His  tail  then 
must  be  docked.  That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades' 
dog."  E.  ''  A  thousand  guineas  !  The  representation 
of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth  so  much.  At  this  rate 
a  dead  dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a  living  lion." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the  thing,  but  of 
the  skill  in  forming  it  which  is  so  highly  estimated. 
Every  thing  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers, 
that  shews  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could 
not  do,  is  valuable.  The  tirst  man  who  balanced  a 
straw  upon  his  nose ;  Johnson  who  rode  upon  three 
horses  at  a  time  ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserved  the 
applause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the  use  of  what 
they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited." 
BoswELL.  "  Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity 
is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  '  Spec- 
tators,'  commends  the  judgement  of  a  King,  who  as  a 
suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  by  long  perseverance 
had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  barlej'-corn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of  bar- 
ley." Johnson.  "  He  must  have  been  a  King  of  Scot- 
land, where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  '•  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  ani  nal  is  the  boar  at 
Florence."  Johnson.  "  The  first  boar  that  is  well 
made  in  marble,  should  be  preserved  as  a  vvondei'. 
When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making  boars  well, 
then  the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value,  but  they 
should  however  be  preserved  as  examples,  and  as  a" 
greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the  art,  should  it 
be  lost." 

E.  "  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  of 
emigration.  I  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes  a 
country  more  populous."  J.  "  That  sounds  very  much 
like  a  parodox."  E.  "  Exportation  of  men,  like  ex- 
portation of  all  other  commodities,  makes  more  be  pro- 
duced." Johnson.  "  But  there  would  be  more  people 
were  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were  food 
for  more."  E.  "  No;  leave  a  few  breeders,  and  you'll 
have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emigration." 
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JoHiVsoN.  "Nay,  sir,  it  if?  plain  there  will  be  more  peo- 
ple, if  there  are  more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  in  good 
pasture  will  produce  more  calves  than  ten  cows,  pro- 
vided they  have  good  bulls."  E.  "There  are  bulls 
enoug-h  in  Ireland."  Johnson,  (smiling.)  "  So,  sir,  I 
should  tiiink  from  your  argument."  Boswfxl.  "You 
said,  exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  other  com- 
modities, makes  more  be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is 
given  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no 
bounty  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  men  ;  though, 
indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by  it."  R.  "But  the  bounty 
en  the  exportation  of  corn  is  paid  at  home."  E. 
"  That's  the  same  thing."  Johxson.  "  No,  sir."  R. 
"  A  man  who  stays  at  home,  gains  nothing  by  his  neigh- 
bours emigrating."  Boswell.  "  I  can  understand  that 
emigration  may  be  the  cause  that  more  people  may  be 
produced  in  a  country ;  but  the  country  will  not  there- 
fore be  the  more  populous ;  for  the  people  issue  from 
it.  It  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  a  flow  of  people. 
It  is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to  know  that 
they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration."  R.  "  Yes,  if 
there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they  could  earn 
their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home."  C.  "  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  most  unhealthy  countries,  where 
there  are  the  most  destructive  diseases,  such  as  Egypt 
and  Bengal,  are  the  most  populous."  Johnson.  "  Coun- 
tries which  are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  de- 
structive diseases.  Thai  is  the  true  state  of  the  pro- 
position." C.  "  Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  populous."  Johnson.  "  I  know  not  that 
flolland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  populousness  is  owing 
to  an  influx  of  people  from  all  other  countries.  Dis- 
ease cannot  be  the  cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not 
only  carries  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  people;  but 
those  who  are  left  are  weakened,  and  unflt  for  the  pur- 
poses of  increase." 

H.  "Mr.  E.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when  pos- 
(piity  reads  one  of  yourspeeches  in  parliament,  it  will 
!)e  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took  so  much  pains. 
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knowing  with  certainty  that  it  could  produce  no  effect, 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it."  E.  "  Waving 
your  coinpliiiient  to  me,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that  it 
is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to 
speak  well  in  parliament.  A  man,  who  has  vanity, 
speaks  to  display  his  talents  ;  and  if  a  man  speaks  well, 
he  gradually  establishes  a  certain  reputation  and  con- 
sequence in  the  general  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later 
will  have  its  political  reward.  Besides,  though  not  one 
vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  effect.  Though 
an  act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law, 
yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  Minister  has  been 
told  that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible 
of  its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard, 
that  it  must  be  altered."  JoF^^soN.  "  And,  sir,  there  is  a 
gratification  of  pride.  Though  we  cannot  out-vote 
them,  we  will  out-argue  them.  The}'  shall  not  do 
wrong  without  its  being  shewn  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world."  E.  "The  House  of  Commons  is  a  mix- 
ed body.  (I  except  the  Minority,  which  I  hold  to  be 
pure  [smiling],  but  I  take  the  whole  House).  It  is  a 
mass  by  no  means  pure;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  cor- 
rupt, though  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption 
in  it.  There  are  many  members  who  generally  go 
with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There 
are  many  honest  well-meaning  country  gentlemen  who 
are  in  parliament  only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of 
their  families.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech  will 
have  influence."  Johnson.  "  We  are  all  more  or  less 
governed  by  interest.  But  interest  will  not  make  us 
do  every  thing.  In  a  case  which  admits  of  doubt,  we 
try  to  think  on  the  side  which  is  for  our  interest,  and 
generally  bring  ourselves  to  act  accordingly.  But  the 
subject  must  admit  of  diversity  of  colouring ;  it  must 
receive  a  colour  on  that  side.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  are  members  enough  who  will  not  vote 
what  is  grossly  unjust  or  absurd.  No,  sir,  there  must 
always  be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep 
wrong  in  countenance."  Boswell.  "There  is  surely 
always  a  majority  ia  parliament  who  have  places,  or 
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who  want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  gen- 
erally ready  to  support  goverQment  without  requiring 
any  pretext."  E.  "  True,  sir ;  that  majority  will  al- 
ways follow 

'  Quo  clamor  vocal  tl  furba  favenlium,''  ''^ 

BoswELL.  "  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common  phrase, 
Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had  hunted  without  re- 
gard to  any  thing,  just  as  their  huntsman,  the  Minister, 
leads,  looking  only  to  the  prey.''*  J.  "  But  taking 
your  metaphor,  you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few 
so  desperately  keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve. 
Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges  and  risk 
their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or  even  to  dirty 
themselves  in  bogs  and  mire."  Boswell.  "  I  am  glad 
there  are  some  good,  quiet,  moderate  political  hunters." 
E.  "  I  believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should 
huve  been  in  the  Minority ;  I  have  always  been  in  the 
Minority."  P.  '-The  House  of  Commons  resembles  a 
private  company.  How  seldom  is  any  man  convinced 
by  another's  argument :  passion  and  pride  rise  against 
it."  R.  "  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  Minis- 
ter, sure  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  resolve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all 
upon  his  side."     E.  "  He  must  soon  go  out.     That  has 

been  tried;  but  it  was  found  it  would  not  do." 

E.  '•  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is 
Tcutonick,  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues;  it  has 
much  English  in  it."  Johxson.  "  It  may  have  been 
radically  Teutgnick ;  but  English  and  High  Dutch 
have  no  similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically  the 
same.  Once  uhen  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I  found,  in 
a  whole  page,  only  one  word  similar  to  English; 
stroem,  like  stream^  and  it  signitied  tide.''''     E.     "  I  re- 

1  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  however  detestable  as  a  metaphy- 
aiciar,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  admirable  talents  as  a  po- 
litical writer,  thus  dtscribes  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his 
•'  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndhum  :'' — "  You  know  the  n  iture 
of  that  assembly  ;  tliey  grow,  like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who 
shews  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  en- 
oouraged." 
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member  having  seen  a  Dutch  Sonnet,  in  which  I  iound 
this  word  roesnopies.  Nobody  would  at  hrst  think  that 
this  could  be  English  ;  but,  when  we  inquire,  we  tiod 
roes,  rose,  and  nopie.  knob ;  so  we  have  roiehuds."' 

JoHNSox.  '•  I  have  been  reading  Thicknesse"s  Trav- 
el?, which  I  think  are  entertaining."  Boswell.  '•  What, 
sir,  a  good  book  ?''  Johxson.  "  Yes,  sir,  to  read 
once ;  1  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and 
digest  it;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  in- 
tention. All  travellers  generally  mean  to  tell  truth  ; 
though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smollett's  account  of 
his  alarming  a  u'hole  towM  in  France  by  firing  a  blun- 
derbuss, and  frightening  a  French  nobleman  till  he 
made  him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he  would  be 
loth  to  say  Smollett  had  told  two  lies  in  one  page  ;  but 
he  had  found  the  only  town  in  France  where  these 
things  could  have  happened.  Travellers  must  often 
be  mistaken.  In  every  thing,  except  wbere  mensura- 
tion can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly  ditfer.  There 
has  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers  to  be  dis- 
pleased."' 

E.  '•  From  the  experience  which  I  have  had, — and 
1  have  had  a  great  deal, — 1  have  learned  to  think  6e?- 
fer  of  mankind."'  Johnson.  "From  my  experience  I 
have  found  them  worse  in  commercial  dealings,  more 
disposed  to  cheat,  than  I  had  an}-  notion  of;  but  more 
disposed  to  do  one  another  good  than  I  had  conceiv- 
ed."' J.  '•  Less  just  and  more  beneticent.'"  Joh.vson. 
'•And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  much  at- 
tention is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  ward  off  immediate  evils  which  press  upon  them, 
it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  do  for  others.  As  it  is 
said  of  the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth  than 
falsehood  ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worst  man,  that  he 
does  more  good  than  evil.""  Bosuf.ll.  '-Perhaps 
from  experience  men  may  be  foimd  happier  than  we 
suppose."'  Jon.vsoN.  "iS'o,  sir;  the  more  we  inquire 
we  shall  find  men  the  less  happy."  P.  "  As  to  think- 
ing better  or  worse  of  mankind  trom  experience,  some 
cunning  people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have 
put  men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.     There   is  a  very 
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good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  his  character 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  gentleman  brought  his  ser- 
vant before  hiiu,  upon  an  accusation  of  having  stolea 
some  money  from  him  ;  but  it  having  come  out  that  he 
had  laid  it  purposely  in  the  servant''s  way,  in  order  to 
try  his  honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  pris- 
on."^ Johnson.  "  To  resist  temptation  once,  is  not 
a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant,  indeed, 
were  to  resist  the  continued  temptation  of  silver  lying 
in  a  window,  as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  sure 
his  master  does  not  know  how  much  there  is  of  it,  he 
would  give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a 
proof  to  which  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.  You 
know,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
temptation  which  will  overcome  any  virtue.  Now,  in 
so  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a  man,  you  do  him 
an  injury;  and,  if  he  is  overcome,  you  share  his  guilt." 
P.  "  And  when  once  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
be  got  the  better  of  again."  Boswell.  "  Yes,  you  are 
his  seducer;  you  have  debauched  him.  I  have  known 
a  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  to  the  test,  by  asking 
a  friend  to  lend  him  money,  merely  with  that  view, 
when  he  did  not  want  it."  Johnson.  "That  is  very 
wrong,  sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and 
yet  have  many  good  qualities :  narrowness  may  be  his 
only  fault.  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character 
as  a  friend,  by  one  particular  singl}'^,  in  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his  character  is 
composed  of  many  particulars." 

E.  "  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this 
society  was  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the  Dean,  is 
nearly  out;  I  think  he  should  be  written  to,  to  send 
another  of  the  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made 
with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may 

1  Pope  thus  introduces  this  story : 

"Faith  iasuch  case  if  you  should  prosecute, 
1  think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away, 
Andpunish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way." 

Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  il.  Epist.  ii. 
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have  (he  chance  of  his  sending  %t  also  as  a  present." 
Johnson.  "  I  am  willing  to  offer  my  services  as  sec- 
retary on  this  occasion."  P.  "  As  tnany  as  are  i'or 
Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up  your  hands. — Car- 
ried unanimously."  Boswell.  "  He  will  be  our  Dic- 
tator." Johnson.  "  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to 
me.  I  am  only  to  write  for  wine  ;  and  I  am  quite  dis- 
interested, as  I  drink  none  ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
having  forged  the  application.  I  am  no  more  than 
humble  scribe.''''  E.  "  Then  you  shall  prescribe." 
BoswELL.  "  Very  well.  The  first  play  of  words  to- 
day." J.  "  No,  no  ;  the  bulls  in  Ireland."  Johnson. 
"  Were  I  your  Dictator  you  should  have  no  wine.  It 
would  be  my  business  cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Rcspnb- 
lica  caperet,  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was  ruin- 
ed b}'  luxury,"  (smiling).  E.  "  If  you  allow  no  wine 
as  Dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  lor  your  master  of 
horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  Johnson  at 
Dr.  Taylor's  where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained  us 
%vith  an  account  of  a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy 
(not  the  Lisbon  physician).  "  The  catastrophe  of  it 
(said  he),  was,  that  a  King,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
Queen  with  his  prime-minister,  castrated  himself.' 
This  tragedy  was  actually  shewn  about  in  manuscript 
to  several  people,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Fitzher- 
bert,  who  repeated  to  me  two  lines  of  the  Prologue  : 

'  Our  hero's  fate  we  have  but  gently  touched  ; 
The  fair  might  blame  us,  if  it  were  less  couch'd.' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and  indecent 
images  men  will  introduce  into  their  writings,  without 

1  The  reverse  of  the  story  oi  Combabus^  on  wfichMr.  David 
Hume  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  written  a 
tragedy.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  I  may  have  been  inac- 
curate in  my  perception  of  wh^it  Dr.  Johnson  n  lated,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  talkins;  of  the  same  ludicrous  tragical  sub- 
ject that  Mr.  Hume  had  mentioned. 

[The  story  of  Coml.abus,  which  was  originally  told  by  Lucian 
may  be  found  in  Bayle's  Dietionary.     M.] 
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being  sensible  of  the  absurdity  and  indecency.  I  re- 
member Lord  Orrery  told  me,  that  there  was  a  pam- 
phlet written  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whole  of 
which  was  an  allegory  on  the  phai.lick  obscenity.  The 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord  Oriery  who  this 
person  was  ?  He  answered  he  did  not  know.  She 
said,  she  would  send  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  who,  she  suppos- 
ed, could  inform  her.  So  then,  to  prevent  her  from 
making  herself  ridiculous,  Lord  Orrery  sent  her  Grace 
a  note,  in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand  what  was 
meant." 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read  in  a  varie- 
ty of  books:  suddenly  throwing  down  one,  and  taking 
up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night.  Tay- 
lor. "  YouMl  be  robbed,  if  you  do  :  or  you  must  shoot 
a  highwayman.  Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed 
than  do  that;  I  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman."  John- 
son. "  But  I  would  rather  shoot  him  in  the  instant 
when  he  is  attempting  to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear 
against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take  away  his  life,  af- 
ter he  has  robbed  me.  1  am  surer  1  am  right  in  the 
one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  man  when  I  swear  :  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot 
him  in  the  act.  Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take 
away  a  man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury, 
than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we 
have  cooled."  Boswell.  "  So,  sir,  }'0U  would  rather 
act  from  the  motive  of  private  passion,  than  that  of 
publick  advantage."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  when  I 
shoot  the  highwayman,  I  act  iVom  both."  Bt)SWELL. 
"  Very  well,  very  well. — There  is  no  catching  him.'' 
Johnson.  "  At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  know  what 
to  say.  For  perhaps  one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  him. 
self  from    uneasiness  for  having    shot  a  highwayman. i 

1  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  said  to  hare 
been  uneasy  on  that  account  ;  but  I  can  contradict  the  report 
from  his  Grace's  own  authority.  As  he  usfd  to  admit  me  to 
very  easy  conversation  with  him,  J  took  the  liberty  to  intro- 
duce the  subject.     His  Grace  told  me,  that  when   riding  one 
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Few  rainds  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing."' 
BoswELL.  '*  Then,  sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him?" 
Johnson.  "  But  1  Kiight  be  vexed  afterwards  for  that 
too." 

Thrale''s  carriage  not  having  come  forhino.  as  he  ex- 
pected, I  accompanied  him  some  part  of  the  way  heme 
to  his  own  house.  I  told  him,  that  1  had  talked  of  him 
to  Mr.  Duiining  a  few  days  before,  and  had  said,  that  in 
his  Company  we  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversa- 
tion, as  listen  to  him  ;  and  that  Dunning  observed,  up- 
on this,  "One  is  ahvays  willing  to  listen  to  Dr.  Johc- 
son  :"  to  which  1  answered,*'  That  is  a  great  deal  from 
you,  sir.'" — ''Yes,  sir,  (said  Johnson),  a  great  deal  in- 
deed. Here  is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the 
world  is  listening  all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Bosweli.. 
"  1  think,  sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  hand- 
some thing,  which  has  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It 
tends  to  increase  benevolence."  Johnson.  "  Usdoubl- 
edly  it  is  right,  sir."' 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  his 
house.  He  said,  "  nobody  was  content."  1  mentioned 
to  him  a  respectable  person  in  Scotland  whom  he  knew  ; 
and  I  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was  always 
content.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  he  is  not  content  with 
the  present;  ho  has  always  some  new  scheme,  some 
new  plantation,  something  which  is  future.  You  know 
he  was  not  content  as  a  widower ;  tor  he  married  again." 
BoswELL.  "  But  he  is  not  restless."  Johnson.  '•  Sir, 
he  is  only  locally  at  rest.  A  chyraist  is  locally  at  rest ; 
but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work.  This  gentleman  has  done 
with  external  exertions.  It  is  too  latejfor  him  to  engage 
in  distant  projects. '"  Boswell.  "  He  seems  to  amuse 
himself  quite  well;  to  have  his  attention  tixed,  and  his 

night  near  Loiidon,  he  was  attacked  by  (wo   higfiwajmen  on 

horseback,and  th^t  he  instantly  shot  one  of  th'  in, upon  which  the 
other  oalloped  off;  that  his  servant,  who  was  very  well  mount- 
ed, proposed  to  pur-ue  him  end  take  him,  but  that  his  Grace 
said,  '■  >>'o,  we  have  had  bicod  enough  :  I  hope  the  man  may 
live  to  repent."  His  Grace,  upon  my  presuming  to  put  the 
question,  a'surtd  n  e,  that  h:s  miud  wa?  not  at  all  clouded  by 
what  he  had  thus  done  in  self-defence. 
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tranquillity  preserved  by  very  small  matters.  I  have 
tried  this  ;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me."  Johnson, 
(laughing).  "No,  sir;  it  must  be  born  with  a  man  to 
be  contented  to  take  up  with  little  things.  Women 
have  a  great  advantage  that  they  may  take  up  with  lit- 
tle things,  without  disgracing  themselves:  a  man  can- 
not, except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  iearnt  fo  fi-ldle,  I  should 
have  done  nothing  else."  Bosm'ell.  "  Pray,  sir,  did 
you  ever  play  on  any  musical  instrument?"''  Johnson. 
'•No,  sir.  I  once  bought  nxe  a  flagelet;  But  I  never 
made  out  a  tune.''  Boswell.  "A  flagelet,  sir  ! — so 
small  an  instrument?'  1  should  have  liked  to  hear 
you  play  on  the  violencello.  3%rt^  should  have  been 
you7-  instrument."  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  1  might  as  well 
have  played  on  the  violencello  as  another  ;  but  I  should 
have  done  nothing  else.  No,  sir;  a  man  would  never 
undertake  great  things,  could  he  be  amused  with  small. 
I  once  tried  knotting.  Dempster's  sister  undertook  to 
teach  .me;  but  I  could  not  learn  it."  Boswell.  "So, 
sir;  it  will  be  related  in  pompous  narrative,  '  Once  for 
his  amusement  he  tried  knotting ;  nor  did  this  Her- 
cules disdain  the  distaff.'  "  Johnson.  "  Knitting  of  stock- 
ings is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen  I 
should  be  a  knitter  of  storkings."  He  asked  me  to  go 
down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham, 
to  which  I  agreed.  I  had  lent  him  "An  Account  of 
Scotland,  in  1702,"  written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiry, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  sad  stuff,  sir,  miserably  written,  as 
books  in  general  then  were.  There  is  now  an  ele- 
gance of  style  universally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes 
so  ill  as  Martin's  Account  of  the  Hebrides  is  written.  A 
man  could  not  write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a 
m^Tchant's  clerk  now  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 

He   talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain 
female  friend's  "  laxity  of  narration,  an   inattention   to 

1  When  1  told  thi-t  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  repeat- 
ed with  admirable  readiness,  from  "Acis  and  Galatea," 

"  Brins:  tno  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth, 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capaciocs  mouth." 
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truth." — "  I  am  as  much  vexed  (said  be),  at  the  ease 
with  which  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the 
thing  itself.  1  told  her,  '  3IadiiQi,  you  are  contented  to 
hear  every  day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of  man- 
kind have  died  for,  rather  than  bear." — You  knou-,  sir, 
the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than  bear  to 
be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do  talk  to  her  of 
it:   I  am  weary" 

BoswEix.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very  inac- 
curate man  in  his  narrative,  sir?  He  once  told  me. that 
he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting."'  Jchx- 
sox.  '■'Why,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied 
with  pen  and  ink  :  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend 
on  any  thing  he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was 
fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I  loved  Campbell  :  he 
was  a  solid  orthodox  man  :  he  had  a  reverence  for  re- 
ligion. Though  defective  in  practice,  he  was  religious 
ia  principle;  and  he  did  nothing  grossh'  wrong  that 
I   have  heard. "2 

I  told  him,  that  1  had  been  present  the  day  before 
when  Mrs.  Montague,  the  literary  lady,  sat  to  Miss  Rey- 
nolds for  her  picture  ;  and  that  she  said,  "  she  had 
bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  lasttwo  offen- 
sive   chapters  ;  for  that   she  thought  the  book  so    far 

1  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  tin?  passage,  "  I  hare 
heard  liim  tell  runny  thii-ss,  -which,  though  enibellished  by  their 
mode  of  narrative,  had  their  foundation  in  truth  ;  but  I  never 
remtmber  any  thine,  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had  •written  it, 
I  should  have  supposed  some  wag  had  put  the  figure  of  one 
before  the  three.'" — I  am,  however,  absolutely  certain  that  Dr. 
Campbell  told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it,  be- 
ing myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious  to  hear  -what- 
ever is  remarkable  concerning  drinkins;  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tnat  some  men  can  drink,  -without  sulTering  any  injury,  such  a 
quantity  as  to  others  appear;  incredible.  It  i^  hut  fair  to  add 
that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me.  hp  took  a  very  long  time  to  this  great 
potation ;  and  1  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  if  a  man 
drinks  very  slowly,  and  lets  one  alass  evaporate  before  he 
takes  another.  1  know  not  how  long  he  may  drink."  Dr.  Canip- 
bell  mentioned  a  Colonel  of  Militia  -who  sat  with  him  all  the 
lime,  and  drank  equally. 

2  [Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before  this  con- 
versation took  place,  Dec.  10,  1776.     M.] 
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i,'00(],  as  il  gave,  in  an  elegant  manner,  the  substance 
uf  the  bad  writers  jnedii  oevi,  which  Ihe  late  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  advised  her  to  read."  Joh\son.  "  Sir,  she  has 
not  read  them  :  she  shews  none  of  this  impetuosity  to 
ine :  she  does  not  know  Greek,  and,  I  lancy,  knows  lit- 
tle Latin.  She  is  willing  jou  should  think  she  knows 
them  ;  but  she  does  not  say  she  does.'"  Boswell. 
•'  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with  her." 
.Johnson.  "Harris  was  laughing  at  her,  sir.  Harris  is 
a  sound  sullen  scholar :  he  does  not  like  interlopers. 
Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.'  I  looked 
into  his  book,  and  thought  he  did  not  understand  his  own 
system."  Boswell.  "  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal 
and  abstract  way,  to  be  sure ;  but  his  method  is  good  : 
for  to  I'.ave  clear  notions  upon  any  subject,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  analytick  arrangement."  Johnson. 
•'  Sir,  it  is  what  every  body  does,  whether  they  will  or 
no.  But  sometimes  things  may  be  made  darker  by  defi- 
nition. I  see  a  cow.  I  define  her,  Animal  quadrvpes  ru- 
minans  cornutum.  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may 
have  no  horns.  Curo  is  plainer."  Boswell.  "  I  think 
Dr.  Franklin's  definition  oijMaii  a  good  one — 'A  tool- 
making  animal.' "  Johnson.  "But  many  a  man  nev- 
er made  a  tool  :  and  suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he 
could  not  make  a  tool." 

Talkingof  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did  not  leave 
off  wine,  because  I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  have  drunk 
three  bottles  of  port  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 
University  College  has  witnessed  this."  Boswell.  "Why 
then,  sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
because  it   is  so  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that 

1  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning  the  ami- 
able philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  unch-rstand.  A 
friend  suggests,  that  Johnson  thought  his  manner  a.s  a  writer  af- 
fected, while  at  the  same  time  tlie  ^natter  did  not  compensate 
for  that  fault.  In  short,  that  he  meant  to  make  a  remark  quite 
different  from  that  which  a  celebrated  gentleman  made  on  a 
very  eminent  physician  :  "  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  satisfactory 
coxcomb.'''' 

[Tlie  celebrated  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  was  the  late  Right 
Honourable  William  Gerard  Hamilton.     M.] 
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he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power 
over  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine  again  till 
I  grow  old,  and  want  it."  Boswell.  "  I  think,  sir,  you 
once  said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a  great  de- 
duction Irom  life."  Johnson.  "  It  is  a  diminution  ol' 
pleasure,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of 
happiness.  There  is  more  happiness  in  being  ration- 
al." BoswFXL.  "But  if  we  could  have  pleasure  always, 
should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men 
would  compound  lor  pleasure."  Johnson.  "  Suppos- 
ing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual  man 
Avould  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part  of  men 
would  compound,  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are 
gross."  Boswell.  "I  allow  there  may  be  greater 
pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have  had  more  pleasure 
irom  your  conversation.  I  have  indeed;  1  assure  you 
I  have."  Johnson.  "  When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  wo 
mean  sensual  pleasure.  When  a  man  says,  he  had 
pleasure  with  a  woman,  he  does  not  mean  conversation, 
but  something  of  a  very  different  nature.  Philosophers 
tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness.  Gross 
men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So  there  are  men  who 
have  preferred  living  among  savages.  Now  what  ;t 
wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  content  with  such  conversa- 
tion as  can  be  had  among  savages!  You  may  remem- 
ber, an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in 
America,  told  ns  of  a  woman  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  bind^  in  order  to  get  her  back  from  savage  life." 
Boswell.  "  She  must  have  been  an  animal,  a  beast.'* 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  was  a  speaking  cat." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  1  had  become  very  weary  v.i 
a  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single  intellectual  sen- 
tence, except  that  "  a  man  who  had  been  settled  ten 
years  in  Minorca  was  become  a  much  inferiour  man  to 
what  he  was  in  London,  because  a  man's  mind  grows 
narrow  in  a  narrow  place."  Johnson.  "•  A  man's  mind 
grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  whose  mind  is  en- 
larged only  because  he  has  lived  in  a  large  place  :  but 
what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is  preserved  in  a 
narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  large  place.  A  man  can- 
not know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca  as  in  London  ; 
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but  he  may  study  matheraaticks  as  well  in  Minorca." 
BosuEi.L.  "  I  don''t  know,  sir  :  if  you  had  remained  ten 
years  in  the  Isle  ct'  Col,  you  would  not  have  been  the 
m;ia  that  you  now  are."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  I  had 
been  there  from  fit^een  to  twenty-tive;  but  not  if  from 
twentj'-five  to  thirly-five."  Bosvvei.l.  "■  1  own,  sir,  the 
spirits  which  I  have  in  London  make  me  do  every  thing- 
.with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk  twice  as 
much  ill  London  as  any  where  else." 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  ^'' lie  was  not  an  as^reeable 
companion,  for  he  talked  always  for  fume.  A  man  who 
does  so,  never  can  be  pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to 
unburthen  his  mind,  is  the  man  to  delight  you.  An 
eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  vari- 
ety of  his  knowledge  would  otherv?ise  make  him,  be- 
cause he  talks  partly  from  ostentation." 

Soon  alter  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  1  heard  one  of  the 
maids  calling  eagerly  on  another,  to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  wondered  what  this  could  mean.  1  afterwards  learnt, 
that  it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had  brought 
from  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading, 
^'' Memoires  de  Fontenelle^'^''  leaning  and  swinging  upon 
the  low  gate  into  the  court,  without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kame's  "  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man;"  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies 
in  his  life-time,  which,  I  told  him,  1  had  been  used  to 
think  a  solemn  and  affecting  act.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
a  man  may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of 
Charles  ;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man 
out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll  make  the  other 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  laugh  too." 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Fringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would 
ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  what  were  the  best  English 
sermons  for  style.  1  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of 
mentioning  several  to  him.  Atterbury  ?  Johnson.  "Yes, 
sir,  one  of  the  best."  Boswell.  "  Tilloison  ?''''  John- 
son. "  Why,  not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher 
at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's  style  ;  though  I  don't 
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know  ;  I  should  be  cautious  of  object'ng'  to  what  ha« 
been  applauded  by  so  many  suffrag^es. — South  is  one  ot 
the  best,  if  you  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes  coarseness  of  language. — Seed  has 
a  very  tine  style;  but  he  is  not  very  theological. — Jor- 
tin'^s  sermons  are  very  elegant. — ■Sherlock''s  style  too  is 
very  elegant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  his  principal 
study. — And  you  may  add  Sinalli'ulge.  All  the  latter 
preachers  have  a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now 
talks  much  of  style  :  every  body  composes  pretty  well. 
There  are  no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  I  should  recommend  Dr.  Clarke's 
sermons,  were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  well 
known  ti.'Aere  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned 
heretick  ;  so  one  is  aware  of  it."  Boswell.  •'  I  like 
Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for  neat- 
ness of  style  and  subtility  of  reasoning."'  Johxso.v.  ''I 
should  like  to  read  all  that  Ogdeu  has  written.''  Bos- 
AVELL.  "  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford 
the  best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloquence.*' 
Johnson.  "  We  have  no  sermons  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions, that  are  good  for  any  thing;  if  you  mean  that 
kind  of  eloquence."  A  Clergyman:  (whose  name  I  do 
not  recollect).  "Were  not  Dodd's  sermons  addressed 
to  the  passions  ?"  Johnson.  •'  They  were  nothing,  sir. 
be  they  addressed  to  what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  3Irs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
see  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Seeing  Scotland,  madam,  is 
only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It  is  seeing  the  flower 
gradually  fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the 
Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  different  scene." 

Our  poor  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to 
have  a  benefit  at  Drurj'-lane  theatre,  as  some  relief  to 
his  unfortunate  circumstances.  We  were  all  warmly 
interested  tor  his  success,  and  had  contributed  to  it. 
However,  we  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  havino-  our 
joke,  when  he  could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed 
that  he  should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a  Prologue  up- 
on the  occasion  ;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments  of 
what  it  might  be  :  as,  that  when  now  grown  old,  he 
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was  obliged  to  cry,  "Poor  Tom's  a-cold  ;'''' — that  he 
owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  Church- 
ill, but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a  Churchill  had 
beat  the  French ; — that  he  had  been  satirised  as 
"  mouthing  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he 
was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick. — "  Nay  (said  Johnson), 
I  would  have  him  to  say, 

'  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again.'  " 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upon  the 
road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain,  in  argument,  that  a 
landed  gentleman  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  reside 
upon  his  estate  ;  and  that  by  living  in  London  he  does 
no  injury  to  his  country.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  does 
no  injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because  the  money 
which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again  in  circulation ; 
but  to  his  particular  district,  his  particular  parish,  he 
does  an  injury.  All  that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not 
given  to  those  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And 
though  I  have  said  that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is 
a  long  tioie  before  that  happens.  Then,  sir,  a  man 
of  family  and  estate  ought  to  consider  himself  as  having 
the  charge  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  ci- 
vility and  happiness.'" 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning.  He 
praised  Delany's  ''  Observations  on  Swift ;"  said  that 
his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both  be  true,  though 
one  viewed  Swift  more,  and  the  other  less,  favourably  ; 
and  that,  between  both,  we  might  have  a  complete  no- 
tion of  Svvilt. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself  the  use 
of  wine,  from  moral  and  religious  considerations,  he 
said,  "  He  must  not  doubt  about  it.  When  one  doubts 
us  to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  conclu- 
sion. I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking  wine,  than  a 
horse  does.  The  wine  upon  the  table  is  no  more  for 
me,  than  for  the  dog  that  is  under  the  table." 

1  [See,  however,  pp.  16 — 18,  where  his  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject is  more  favourable  to  the  absentee.     M.  j 
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On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  (Dr.  Ship- 
ley), Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  lately  returned 
from  Italy,  and  entertained  us  with  his  observations 
upon  Horace's  villa,  which  he  had  examined  with  great 
care.  I  relished  this  much,  as  it  brought  fresh  into  my 
mind  what  I  had  viewed  with  great  pleasure  thirteen 
years  before.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, joined  with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the 
various  lines  in  Horace  relating  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  observed,  that  the  brook  which  he  describes  is 
to  be  seen  now,  exactly  as  at  that  time  ;  and  that  he 
had  often  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  small  brooks 
such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages,  notwith- 
standing earthquakes,  by  which  even  mountains  have 
been  changed,  and  agriculture,  which  produces  such  a 
variation  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Cambridge. 
"  A  Spanish  writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit. 
After  observing  that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of 
Rome  are  totally  perished,  while  the  Tiber  remains 
the  same,  he  adds, 

'  Lo  que  era  Firtne  huio  solamenfe, 
Lo  Fugitivo  permanece  y  dura.''  " 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  Vitalis : 

' immota  labescunt ; 

Et  qua  perpeluo  sunt  agitata  manent.''  " 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings 
that  he  was  a  cheerful  contented  man.  Johnson.  "  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  my  Lord.  Are  we  to 
think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so  in  his  writ- 
ings ?  We  see  in  his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state 
of  his  mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  pre- 
ferment, talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his  writings,  and 
affects  to  despise  every  thing  that  he  did  not  despise." 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  "  He  was  like  other  chaplains, 
looking  for  vacancies  :  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
clergy.     I  remember  when  I  was  with  the  army,  after 
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the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  officers  seriously  grumbled 
that  no  general  was  killed."  Cambridge.  "  We  may 
believe  Horace  more,  when  he  says, 

'  Rom(z  Tibur  amcm^  ventosus  Tibure  Romam  ,■' 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency : 

'  Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  decedere  Iristem, 
Quandoeurique  trahunt  invisa  negolia  Romam.''  " 

BoswELL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never  be  at 
rest."  Ramsay.  "  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest. 
When  he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state  that  he 
can  be  in ;  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is 
t-hen  like  the  man  in  the  Irish  song, 

'  There  livM  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  unatsy.'  " 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that 
it  was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be  acknowledged  : 
that  he  once  complained  to  him,  in  ludicrous  terms  of 
distress,  "  Whenever  I  write  any  thing,  the  publick 
make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it :"  but  that  his 
"Traveller"!  brought  him  into  high  reputation.  Lang- 
ton.  "  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem  ;  not  one 
ofDryden's  careless  verses."  Sir  Joshua,  "I  was 
glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say,  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  English  language."  Langton.  "  Why  was 
you  glad  ?  You  surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before." 
Johnson.  "No;  the  merit  of  'The  Traveller'  is  so 
well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment 
it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  Sir  Joshua.  "  But  his 
friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great  a  partiality  for 
him."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  the  partiality  of  his  friends 
was  always  against  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  give  him  a  hearing.  Goldsmith  had  no  settled 
notions  upon  any  subject;  so  he  talked  always  at  ran- 
dom. It  seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  what- 
ever was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would  become  of 
it.     He  was   angry    too,  when  catched  in  an  absurdi- 

1   [First  published  in  1765.  M.] 
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ty;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  anoth- 
er the  next  minute.  I  remamherCharaisr,'  after  talk- 
ing- with  him  some  time,  s:\id,  '  Well  I  do  believe  he 
wrote  this  poem  himself:  an!  let  me  tell  jou,  that  is 
believing  a  great  deal.'  Chamier  once  asked  him 
what  hs  meant  by  sloiv,  the  last  word  in  the  tir«t  line 
of  '  The  Traveller,' 

'  Remote,  nnfriended,  melancholy,  slow,' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion?  Goldsmith,  who 
would  say  something  without  consideration,  answered, 
'  Yes.'  i  was  sitting  by,  and  said,  '  No,  sir  ;  you  do  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  you  mean,  that  sluggish- 
ness of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude,' 
Chamier  believed  then  that  I  had  written  the  line,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it.  Goldsmith,  how- 
ever, was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better 
than  any  other  man  could  do.  He  deserved  a  place  in 
Westminster-Abbey  ;  and  every  year  he  lived,  would 
have  deserved  it  better.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no 
pains  to  fill  his  mijJ  with  knowledge.  He  transplant- 
ed it  from  one  place  to  another:  and  it  did  not  settle  in 
his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in  his  own 
books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Joh.vson.  "  No 
wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless  he  has 
something  to  do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the  coun- 
try. For  instance  :  it  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a 
year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to  the 
fields,  than  to  an  opposite  wall.  Then,  if  a  man  walks 
out  in  the  country,  there  is  nobody  to  keep  him  from 
walking  in  again  ;  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London, 
he  is  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in  again.  A  great 
city  is  to  be  sure,  the  school  for  studying  life  ;  and 
'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  ob- 
serves." BuswELL.  '•  I  fancy  London  is  the  best  place 
for  society  ;  though  I  have  heard  that  the  very  first  so- 
ciety of  Paris  is  still  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have 

1  [Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club. 
and  Under-Secretary  of  Slate.     He  died  Oct.  12,  1780.    M.]  ' 
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here."     Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  question  if  in  Paris  such  a 
company  as  is  sitting  round  tiiis  table  could  be  got  to- 
gether in  less  than  half  a  year.     They  talk  in  France 
of  the  felicity  of  men  and  womea  living  together  :  the 
truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not  higher  than  the 
women,  they  know  no  more  than  the  women  do,  and 
they  are  not  held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the 
presence  of  women."    Ramsay.  "  Literature  is  upon  the 
growth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France  :  here  it  is  rather /»fls- 
*ee."     JoHNso?f.  "  Literature  was  in  France  long  before 
we  had  it.     Paris  was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of 
letters  :  Italy  had  it  first,  to  be  sure.  What  have  we  done 
for  literature,  equal  to  what  was  done  by  the  Stephani 
and  others  in  France  ?  Our  literature  came  to  us  through 
France.     Caxton  printed  only  two  books,  Chaucer,  and 
Gower,  that  were  not  translations   from    the    French  ; 
and  Chaucer,   we  know,  took  much  from  the  Italians. 
No,  sir,  if  literature  be  in   its  spring  in  France,  it  is  a 
second  spring  ;    it  is  after  a  winter.     We  are  novv  be- 
fore the  French  in  literature ;  but  we  had  it  long  after 
them.     In  England,  any  man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a 
powdered  wig,  is   ashamed  to  be  illiterate.     I  believe 
it  is  not  so  in  France.     Yet  there  is,  probably,  a  great 
deal  of  learning  in  France,  because   they  have  snch   a 
number  of  religious  establishments;  so  many  men  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study.       I   do  not  know 
this ;    but  I  'take    it  upon   the    common    principles    of 
chance.      Where  there  are  many   shooters,  some  will 
hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (novv  in  his  seven- 
tieth year)  said,  "It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from 
want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age."  The 
Bishop  asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster  than 
he  gets.  Johnson.  "I  think  not,  my  Lord,  if  he  ex- 
erts himself."  One  of  the  company  rashly  observed, 
that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  in- 
sensibility conies  upon  him.  Johnson,  (with  a  noble 
elevation  and  disdain).  "  No,  sir,  I  should  never  be 
happy  by  being  less  rational."  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
"  Your  wish  then,  sir,  is,  ywfaa-xf/y  SiSoia-v.of/.tw;.^''  Johnson. 
'Yes,  my  Lord."     His  Lordship  mentioned  acharita- 
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ble  establishment  in  Wales,  where  people  were  main- 
tained, and  snpplied  with  every  thing',  upon  the  condi- 
tion ol"  their  contributing  the  weekly  produce  of  their 
labour;  and  he  said,  they  grew  quite  torpid  for  want 
of  property.  Jshn^on.  "  They  have  no  object  for 
hope.  Their  condition  cannot  be  better.  It  is  rowing 
without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  a'^kad  him  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression in  Juvenal,  u/tiiis  lacertce.  Johnson.  "  I  think 
it  clear  enough  ;  ;i?  much  ground  as  one  may  have  a 
chance  to  tind  a  lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  meaaing 
of  the  expression  by  which  the  Poet  intended  to  en- 
force the  sentiment  contained  in  the  passage  where 
these  words  occur.  It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to  de- 
note even  a  very  small  possession,  provided  it  be  a 
man's  own  : 

"  Est  aliquid^  quocunque  loco  quocunque  recessii^  '' 

Unius  sese  dominumfeci.sst  lacertce.'"' 

This  season,  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the 
news-papers  of  applying  Shakspeare's  words  to  de- 
scribe living  persons  well  known  in  the  world;  which 
was  done  under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Characters  from 
Shakspeare ;"  many  of  which  were  admirably  adapted. 
The  fancy  took  so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards 
^^ollected  into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to  Johnson 
across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those  charac- 
ters. "  Yes  (said  he),  I  have.  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  be  left  out."  He  then  repeated  what  had 
been  applied  to  him, 

"  You  must  borrow  me  GabagAnttia's  mouth." 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of 
this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had 
somethi.ng  of  an  awkward  and  ludicrous  effect.  "  Why. 
madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using  big  words, 
which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them. 
Garagaatua  is  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais."     Bos- 
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WELL.  "  But,  sir,  there  is  another  amongst  them  for 
you : 

'He  would  not  flatter  Neptnne  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.'  " 

Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No, 
sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best."  Notwithstanding  this 
ease  and  good  humour,  when  I,  a  little  while  after- 
wards, repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick,'  which  was 
received  with  applause,  he  asked,  "  Who  said  that  ?" 
and  on  my  suddenly  answering  Garagantua,  he  looked 
serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a 
rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  company  who  had  been 
at  dinner,  Ihere  were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury, Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Burney,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  Miss  Hannah  More,&c.  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  distrac- 
tion tor  some  time,  I  go^t  into  a  corner,  with  Johnson, 
Garrick,  and  Harris.  Gakrick,  (to  Harris).  "  Pray, 
sir,  have  you  read  Potter's  ^schylus?"  Harris.  "•Yes; 
and  think  it  pretty."  Garrick,  (to  Johnson).  "  And 
what  think  you,  sir,  of  it?"  Johnson.  "I  thought 
what  I  read  of  it  verbiage  :  but  upon  Mr.  Harris'  re- 
commendation, I  will  read  a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris). 
Don't  prescribe  two."  Mr.  Harris  suggested  one  ;  1 
do  not  remember  which.  Johnson.  "  We  must  try  its 
effect  as  an  English  poem;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of 
the  ^nerit  of  a  translation.  Translations  are,  in  gener- 
al, for  people  who  cannot  read  the  original."  1  men- 
tioned the  vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a 
good  representation  of  the  original.  Juhnson.  "  Sir, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
produced."  Boswell.  "The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a  different  language 
it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has  not  the  same 
tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a  bassoon;  Pope  on  a 
flagelet."  Harris.  "  1  think  heroic  poetry  is  best 
in    blank  verse ;  yet    it  appears  that  rhyme   is   essen- 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  8C. 
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ti;\I  to  English  poetry,  from  our  deficiency  in  metri- 
cal quantities.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence 
of  our  language  is  numerous  prose."  Jqiinson.  "  Sir 
William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
to  English  prose. ^  Before  his  time  they  were  careless 
of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence 
ended  with  an  injportant  word  or  an  insignificant  word, 
or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  was  concluded."  Mr. 
Langton,  who  now  had  joined  ns,  commended  Claren- 
don. Johnson.  "  He  is  objected  to  for  his  parenthe- 
sis, his  involved  clauses,  and  his  want  of  harmonj'.  But 
he  is  supported  by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed,  owing  to 
a  plethory  of  matter  that  his  style  is  so  faulty:  every 
substance  (smiling  to  Mr.  Harris)  has  so  many  accidents. 
— To  be  distinct,  we  must  talk  anahjtically.  If  we  an- 
alyze language,  we  must  speak  of  it  grammatically  ;  if 
we  analyze  argument,  we  must  speak  of  it  logically." 

1  [The  author  in  vol.  i.  p.  151,  says,  that  Johnson  once  told 
him,  "  that  he  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  upon  Chambers'  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.  He 
certainly  was  mistaken  ;  or,  if  he  imagined  at  first  that  he  was 
imitatiuR  Temple,  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  anlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the  richness  of 
Johnson." 

This  observation,  on  the  first  view,  seems  perfectly  j ii st ;  but 
on  a  closer  examination,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  misapprehension.  Mr.  Boswell  understood  John- 
son too  literally.  He  did  not,  I  conceive,  mean,  that  he  endeav- 
oured to  imitate  Temple's  style  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  that  he  form- 
ed his  style  on  him  and  Chambers  (perhaps  the  paperpublished  in 
1737,  relative  to  his  second  edition,  entitled  Co.vsiderations 
kc.)  taking  from  each  what  was  most  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
passage  before  u=,  I  think,  shews,  that  he  learned  from  Temple 
to  modulate  his  periods,  and,  in  that  retpect  onli/,  made  him 
his  pattern.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  diiBculty. 
He  mi^ht  learn  from  Chambers'  compactness,  streno-th  and 
precision  (in  opposition  to  the  laxity  of  style  which  had  Ion"" 
prevailed)  ;  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (who  was  also  certainly 
one  of  his  archetypes),  pondera  verborwn,  vigour  and  en- 
ergy of  expression  ;  and  from  Temple,  harmonious  arrawemeut 
the  due  collocation  of  words,  and  the  other  arts  and  graces  of 
composition  here  enumerated  :  and  yet,  after  all,  his  style  might 
bear  no  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  any  of  these  writers 
though  it  had  profited  by  each.     M.]  ' 

VOIi    \Y.  I 
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Garrick.  "  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were  at- 
tempted, I  think  Elphinston's  Martial  the  most  extraor- 
dinary. He  consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  «f 
an  epigrammist  myself,  you  know.  I  told  him  freelj, 
'  You  don't  seem  to  have  that  turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  serious  ;  and  finding  he  was,  I  advised  him  against 
publishing.  Why,  his  translation  is  mere  difficult  to 
understand  than  the  original.  I  thought  him  a  man  of 
some  talents  ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not  courage  to  do. 
But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it  up- 
on him,  to  make  him  angry  with  me."  Gakrick. 
"But  as  a  friend,  sir — ."  Johnson.  "  Why,  such  a 
friend  as  I  am  with  him — no."  Garrick.  "  But  if 
you  see  a  friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?" 
Johnson.  "  That  is  an  extravagant  case,  sir.  You 
are  sure  a  friend  will  thank  you  for  hindering  him  from 
tumbling  over  a  precipice  :  but,  in  the  other  case,  I 
should  hurt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  no  good.  He  would 
not  lake  my  advice.  His  brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent 
him  a  subscription  of  fifty  pounds,  and  said  he  would 
send  him  fifty  more,  if  he  would  not  publish."  Gar- 
rick. "  What  I  eh  !  is  Sfrahan  a  good  judge  ofanE])i- 
gram  ?  Is  not  he  rather  an  obhise  man,  eh  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  Epigraoi :  but 
you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  Efsigraui."  Bos- 
WEiL.  "It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  lo  talk  to  an 
author  as  you  talked  to  Elphinston  ;  you,  who  have 
been  so  long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the 
plays  of  poor  authors.  You  are  an  old  judge,  who  have 
often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  You  are  a  prac- 
tised surgeon,  who  have  often  amputated  limbs  ;  and 
though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of  your  pa- 
tients, they  cannot  like  you.  Those  who  have  under- 
gone a  dreadful  operation,  are  not  very  fond  of  seeing 
the  operator  again."  Garrick.  "  Yes,  I  know  enough 
of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins, who   wrote    a   tragedy,  the  siege  of  something,i 

1  It  was  called  "The  Siege  of  Aleppo."  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
author  of  it,  was  formerly  Profef?or  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  It  is 
printed  iu  bis  "  Miscellanies,"  3  vols,  octavo. 
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which  I  refused."  Harris.  "  So,  the  sieg^e  was  raised." 
JoHNsoy.  "  Ay,  he  came  to  me  aad  complained  ;  and 
told  me,  that  Garrick  said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the 
oncoction.  Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play  ?'* 
(Here  Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  seem- 
ed sorely  vexed;  for  Johnson  told  me,  he  believed  the 
story  was  true).  GARarcK.  "  I — -I — I — said,  first  con- 
coction.' Johnson,  (smiling).  "  Wett^iie  left  out /rsf. 
And  Rich,  he  said,  refused  him  in  false  English,:^  he 
could  shew  it  under  his  hand."  Garrick.  '•  He  wrote 
to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his  play. 
'  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  aflfair. 
I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
world;  and  how  will  your  judgement  appear!'  I  an- 
swered, '  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  seriousness,  and 
all  the  terrors,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  publishing 
3'our  play  ;  and  as  you  live  at  a  great  distance  (Devon- 
shire, I  believe),  if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  con- 
vey it  to  the  press.'  I  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha  I  ha  I 
haV' 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson  at  home  in  the 
morning.  We  resumed  the  conversation  of  yesterday. 
He  put  me  ia  mind  of  some  nf  it  •.vhicli  uau  escaped  my 
msmovy,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more  perfectly 
than  1  otherwise  could  have  done.  He  was  much  pleas- 
ed with  my  paying  so  great  attention  to  his  recommen- 
dation in  17tj3,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  be- 
gan, that  i  should  keep  a  journal;  and  I  could  perceive 
he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of 
his  mind  preserved :  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  im- 
agine and  say  that  he  always  laboured  when  he  said  a 
good  thing, — it  delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that 
his  conversation  teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  '•  You  were  yesterday,  sir,  in  remark- 
ably good  humour;  but  there  was  nothing  to  offend  you, 
hotbing  to  produce  irritaiioa  or  violence.  There  was 
no  bold   offender.     There  was  not  one  capital  convic- 

1  [Garrick  had  high  auUiority  for  this  expression.  Dryden 
uses  it  ia  one  of  his  critical  ei'says.     M.] 
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tion.     It  was  a  maiden  assize.     You  had  on  your  white 
gloves." 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having 
been  too  silent.  "Sir  (said  I),  you  will  recollect  that 
he  very  properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being  glad 
that  Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  '  Traveller,' 
and  you  joined  him."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  knocked 
Fox  on  the  head,  without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke,  at  present.  He  is  under 
the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish  constellation.  He  is  always 
under  some  planet."  Boswell.  "  There  is  no  Fox 
star."  JoHxNsoN.  "  But  there  is  a  dog  star."  Boswkll, 
"  They  say,  indeed,  a  fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  ani- 
mal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  who,  Mrs.  Chol- 
mondeley  said,  was  first  talkative  irom  affectation,  and 
then  silent  from  the  same  cause  ;  that  he  first  thought, 
''  1  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man  in  every 
companj';"  and  then,  all  at  once,  "O  !  it  is  much  more 
respectable  to  be  grave  and  look  wise."  "  He  has  re- 
Versed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by  being  first  talka- 
tive, and  then  silent.  He  reverses  the  course  of  Na- 
t«rc  too ;  ne  Vy«3  TiFSt  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then  th.Q 
creeping  worm."  Johnson  knghed  loud  and  long  at 
this  expansion  and  illustration  of  what  he  himself  had 
told  rae. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  William 
Scott,  his  Majesty's  Advocate  General),'  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  nobody  else  there.  The  compa= 
ny  being  small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he 
had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  little  was  said.  At  last  he  burst  forth  :  "  Subordi- 
nation is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age.  No  man, 
now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father  had, — 
except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his  servants: 
it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges ;  nay,  in  our  grammai'- 
schools."  Boswell.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sir?" 
JoHKsoN.     "  Why,    the   coming   in    of    the    Scotch," 

1  [Now  (1804),  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Mas- 
ter  of  the  Faculties.     M.] 
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(laughing  sarcastically).  Bosvvell.  "  That  is  to  say, 
things  have  been  turned  topsy-turvy. — But  your  seri- 
ous cause."  Johnson-.  ^'  Why,  sir,  there  are  many 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  1  think,  the  great  increase 
of  money.  No  man  now  depends  upon  the  Lord  of  a 
Manor,  when  he  can  send  to  another  country,  and 
fetch  provisions.  The  shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  my 
court  does  not  depend  on  me.  I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a 
penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring 
him  ;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to  another  shoe- 
black, so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.  I  have  explained, 
in  my  'Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  how  gold  and  silver 
destroy  feudal  subordination.  But,  besides,  there  is  a 
general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son  now  depends 
upon  his  father,  as  in  former  times.  Paternity  used  to 
be  considered  as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a 
right  to  many  claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to 
very  small  bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as  anarchy  pro- 
duces tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will  produce 
freni  strictio.'''' 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  de- 
.sire,  I  observed,  how  little  there  is  of  it  in  reality, 
compared  with  the  other  objects  of  human  attention. 
"  Let  every  man  recollect,  and  he  Avill  be  sensible  how 
small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talking  or 
thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  ©r  are  now  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
world.-  Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed ;  into 
what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  !"  I  then  siily  introduc- 
ed Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  bis  assuming  the  airs  of  a 
great  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
Garrick  assumes.  No,  sir,  Garrick fortunwn  reverenter 
habet.  Consider,  sir;  celebrated  men,  such  as  you 
have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance; 
but  Garrick  had  it  -dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his 
^ars,  and  went  home  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a 
thousand  in  his  cranium.  Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  not 
JiJid,  but  jnade  his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  al- 
most the  bed-chambers  of  the  great.  Then,  sir,  Gar- 
rick had  under  him  a  numerous  body  of  people;   who, 
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from  tear  of  his  power,  and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  ad- 
miration of  his  talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to 
him.  And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the  digni- 
ty ot  his  profession.  Garrick  has  made  a  player  a 
higher  character."  Scott.  "  And  he  is  a  very  spright- 
ly writer  too."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  and  all  this  sup- 
ported by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.  If  all 
this  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have  had  a  couple  of 
fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me,  to  knock 
down  every  body  that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if 
all  this  had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Q,uin,  they'd  have 
jumped  over  the  moon. — Yet  Garrick  speaks  to  m5," 
(smiling).  Bcswell.  "And  Garrick  is  a  very  good 
man,  a  charitable  man."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  liberal 
man.  He  has  given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in 
England.  There  may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed  :  but  he 
has  shewn,  that  money  is  not  his  first  object."  Boswell. 
"  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  walked  out 
with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous  action  ;  but  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street,  he  met  with  the  ghost  of  a  half- 
penny, which  frightened  him."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
that  is  very  true,  too;  fori  never  knew  a  man  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will 
do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick;  it  depends  so  much  on  his 
humour  at  the  time."  Scott.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
his  liberality.  He  has  been  represented  as  very  sav- 
ing." Johnson.  "  With  his  domestick  saving  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long 
ago,  when  Peg  Wofhngton  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at 
her  for  making  it  too  strong.'  He  had  then  begun  to 
feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he 
should  have  enough  of  it." 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of  it,  and 
the  Ciiects  of  that  art  which  is  called  economy,  he  ob- 
served, '•  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  men  of  very 
large  estates  not  only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but 
are  often  actually  in  want  of  money.     It  is  clear  they 

1  When  Johnson  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, he  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  he  omitted  to-day  ' — ■ 
"  "Why  (said  Garrick),  it  is  as  red  as  blood." 
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have  nol  value  for  what  they  spend.  Lord  Shelburne 
told  me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  looks  into  his 
own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have,  all 
that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage, 
for  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Therefore  a  great 
proportion  must  go  in  waste  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
case  with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune  is." 
BoswELL.  "  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  of  this.  But  how  is 
it?  What  is  waste  ?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  breaking 
bottles,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste  cannot  be 
accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensible  how  destructive 
it  is.  Economy  on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain 
income  is  made  to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste 
on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same  income,  another 
man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  very 
nice  thing;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner 
than  another,  we  cannot  tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every  man  thinks  mean- 
ly of  himself  for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or  not  having 
been  at  sea."  Boswell.  "  Lord  Mansfield  does  not." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of 
General  Officers  and  Admirals  who  have  been  in  service, 
he  would  shrink ;  he'd  wish  to  creep  under  the  table." 
Boswell.  "No;  he'd  think  he  could  try  them  all." 
Johnson.  "Yes,  if  he  could  catch  them:  but  they'd  try 
him  much  sooner.  No,  sir;  were  Socrates  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company, 
and  Socrates  to  say,  '  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture  in 
philosophy;'  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
to  say,  '  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar ;'  a  man 
would  be  ashamed  to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  im- 
pression is  universal  :  yet  it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sail- 
or, when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  humaa 
misery :  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench !" 
Boswell.  "  Yet  sailors  are  happy."  Johnson.  "  They 
are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece  of  fresh 
meat, — with  the  grossest  sensuality.  But,  sir,  the  pro- 
fession of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  the  dignity  of  danger. 
Mankind  reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear 
which  is  so  general  a  weakness."     Scott.     '  But  is  not 
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courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective  sense.  Soldiers  consid- 
er themselves  only  as  part  of  a  great  machine." 
Scott.  "  We  find  people  fond  of  being  sailors." 
Johnson.  "  I  cannot  account  for  that,  any  more  thaa 
I  can  account  for  other  strange  perversions  of  imagina- 
tion." 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  uni- 
formly violent ;  but  in  conversation  he  always  exalted 
the  profession  of  a  soldier.  And  yet  1  have,  in  my 
large  and  various  collection  of  his  writings,  a  letter  to 
an  eminent  friend,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  My  god-son  called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and 
rationally  weary  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can  place 
him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  increase  his 
happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is 
passed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in  idleness  and  corrup- 
tion." Such  was  his  cool  reflection  in  his  study;  but 
whenever  he  was  warmed  and  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  company,  he,  like  other  philosophers,  whose 
minds  are  impregnated  with  poetical  fancy,  caught  the 
common  enthusiasm  for  splendid  renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities  he 
thought  highly,  but  observed,  that  he  did  not  talk  much 
at  our  Club.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  "  that 
Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson;  yet  he 
certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying  any  thing  in  Dr.  John- 
son's presence."  Mr.  Scott  now  quoted  what  was  said 
of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet,  to  which  Johnson  as- 
sented.' 


1  [Wishing  to  discover  the  ancient  observation  here  referred 
to,  1  applied  to  Sir  William  Scott  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  no 
recollection  of  it. — My  old  and  very  learned  friend,  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Kearney,  formerly  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  now  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  has,  however, 
most  happily  elucidated  this  passage.  He  remarks  to  me  that 
"  Mr.  Boswell'ii  memory  must  here  have  deceived  him ;  and 
that  Mr.  Scott's  observation  must  have  been,  that '  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  instance  mentioned,  might  be  considered  as  the  rtvtrse  of 
Phaax^  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades, 
Eupolis  the  tragedian  said,  It  is  true  he  can  talk,  ayid  yet  he  it 
«»  speaker.' " 
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He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Mcntagu  a  cata- 
logue of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  imaginatiou ;  most, 
ii  not  all  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  other  works,  he 
now  enumerated,  allowing  a  considerable  share  of  merit 
to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  va- 
riously and  so  well.  Indeed,  his  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is 
enough  of  itself  to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  impo-sture  of 
(he  Cock-iane  Ghost,  and  related,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, how  he  had  assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and 
had  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Up- 
on this  subject  I  incautiously  oifended  him,  by  pressmg 
him  with  too  many  questions,  and  he  shewed  his  dis- 
pleasure. I  apologized,  saying  that  "I  asked  questions 
in  order  to  be  instructed  and  entertained ;  I  repaired 
eagerly  to  the  fountain  ;  but  that  the  moment  he  gave 
me  a  hint,  the  Oicment  he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I 
desisted.'' — "But,  sir  (said  he),  that  is  lorcing  one  to 
do  a  disagreeable  thing  :"  and  he  continued  to  rate  me. 
"Nay,  sir  (said  1),  when  you  have  put  a  lock  upon  the 
well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do  not  make  the 
fountain  of  your  wit  play  upon  me  and  wet  me." 

Kc  sometimes  could  noi  bear  being  teased  v."ith  Ques- 
tions. I  was  once  present  when  a  gentleman  asked  so 
many,  as  "  What  did  you  do,  sir?"  "What  did  you  say, 
sir?"  that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  "I  will 
not  be  put  to  the  question.  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman?  I  will  not 
be  baited  with  zchat^  and  why  ;  what  is  this  ?  what  is 
that?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long?  why  is  a  fox's  tail 
bushy  ?"  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  deal  out  of 
countenance,  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I 
venture  to  trouble  you."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  my  being  so 
good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  i//." 

If  this  discovery  had  been  made  by  a  scholiast  on  an  ancient 
author,  wiih  -what  ardour  and  exuberant  praise  would  Bentley 
or  Taylor  have  spoken  of  it  I — Sir  V'.  illiam  Scott,  to  whom  I 
communicated  Dr.  Kearney's  remark,  is  perfectly  saiisfied  that 
it  is  correct.  For  the  otLer  observations  signed  K.  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  same  gentleman.  Every  classical  reader -will  la- 
ment that  they  are  not  more  numerous.     M.] 
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Talking-  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which 
criminals  were  punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour,  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  punished  by  this  :  they 
must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never  been  guilty 
of  stealing.  They  now  only  work  ;  so,  after  all,  they 
have  gained  ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them; 
the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who  works  is 
confined  :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the  tailor  to  his  gar- 
ret." BoswELL.  "  And  Lord  Mansfield  to  his  Court." 
.ToHiVsoN.  "  Yes,  sir.  You  know  the  notion  of  confine- 
ment may  be  extended,  as  in  the  song,  '  Every  island  is 
a  prison.'  There  is,  in  Dodsley's  collection,  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  author  of  that  song." 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  travel- 
ler,' were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some  of  them,  and 
said  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  travelling 
into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by 
it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was 
derived  from  it.  He  expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm 
with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  catched 
it  for  the  moment,  and  said  I  really  believed  I  should 
go  and  see  the  wall  of  China  had  I  not  children,  of 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  "  Sir  (said  he), 
by  doing  so,  j'ou  would  do  what  would  be  of  import- 
ance in  raising  your  children  to  eminence.  There 
would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon  them  from  your  spirit 
and  curiosity.  They  would  be  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  children  of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall 
of  China.     I  am  serious,  sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  "  Will  you  go 
home  with  me?"  "Sir  (said  I),  it  is  late;  but  TU  go 
with  you  for  three  minutes."  Johnson.  "  Or  four.'''' 
We  went  to  Mrs.  William's  room,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Allen  the  printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  hisi  house  in 
Bolt-ccnrt,  a  worthy  obliging  man,  and  his  very  old  ac- 

1  [Smith's  Verses  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  <lic  great  Orien- 
1-al  linguist :  he  travelled,  it  is  true  ;  but  Dr.  Richard  Pococke, 
Jate  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  published  Travels  through  the  East, 
is  usually  called  Ihe.  crcal  ItareUer.     K.l 
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quaintonce;  and  what  was  exceedingly  amusing,  though 
he  was  of  a  very  diminutive  size,  he  used,  even  in 
Johnson's  presence,  to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and 
slow  and  solemn  utterance  of  the  great  man. — 1  this 
evening  boasted,  that  although  I  did  not  write  what  is 
called  stenography,  or  short-haud,  in  appropriated  char- 
acters devised  for  the  purpose,  I  hud  a  method  of  my 
own  of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving  out  some  alto- 
gether, so  as  yet  to  keep  the  substance  and  language  of 
any  discourse  which  1  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that 
I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had  taken 
it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once  defied  an  actual 
short-hand  writer;  and  he  made  the  experiment  by 
reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of  Robertson's 
''  History  of  America,"  while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it 
in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It  was  found  that  I  had  it 
very  imperfectly  ;  the  conclusion  from  which  was,  that 
its  excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a  studied  ar- 
rangement of  words,  which  could  not  be  varied  or 
abridged  without  an  essential  injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  hon-.e  before 
dinner:  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled  "Thoughts  in 
Prison,"  was  lying  upon  his  table.  This  appearing  to 
me  an  extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was  in  New- 
gate for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear  John- 
son's opinion  of  it:  to  my  surprise,  he  told  me  he  had  not 
read  a  line  of  it.  I  took  up  the  book,  and  read  a  pas- 
sage to  him.  JoHNSOxV.  '^^  Pretty  well,  if  you  are  pre- 
vieusly  disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  another  pas- 
sage, with  which  he  was  better  pleased.  He  then  took 
the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and  having  looked  at  the 
prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What  evidence  is  there 
that  this  was  composed  the  night  betore  he  suffered? 
/  do  not  believe  it."  He  then  read  aloud  where  he 
prays  for  the  King,  Stc.  and  observed,  ''Sir,  do  you 
think,  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged, 
cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  family? — Though  he 
may  have  composed  this  prayer,  then.  A  man  who  has 
been  canting  all  his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last. — And 
yet  a  man  who  has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  so  much 
petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently  for 
the  King." 
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He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson 
said,  he  was  very  envious.  I  defended  hira  by  observ- 
ing that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon  all  occasions.  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  are  enforcing  the  charge.  He  had  so 
much  envy,  that  he  could  not  conceal  it.  He  was  so 
full  of  it,  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it  to  be 
sure  often  enough.  Now,  sir,  what  a  man  avows,  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  think;  though  many  a  man  thinks, 
what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.  We  are  all  envious  nat- 
urally; but  by  checking  envy,  we  get  the  better  of  it. 
So  we  are  all  thieves  naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to 
get  at  what  it  wants  the  nearest  way  ;  by  good  instruc- 
tion and  good  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not 
even  an  inclination  to  seize  what  is  another''s ;  has  no 
struggle  with  himself  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat  be- 
tween Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should  have 
suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to  display 
the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of  Johnson,  who 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  any 
thing  which  he  had  "  said  in  his  wrath,"  was  not  only 
prompt  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  him- 
self to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  Travels  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson 
praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did  at  Dunvegan, 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky.'  Dr.  Percy  knowing  himself  to  be 
the  heir  male  of  the  ancient  Percies,2    and    having  the 

1  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  edit.  3.  p.  221. 

2  See  this  accurately  stated,  and  the  descent  of  his  family 
from  the  Farls  of  Northumberland  clearly  deducted  in  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Nash's  excellent  ''History  of  Worcesterfhlre,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  318.  The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  he  s^ys, 
"  The  editor  hath  seen  and  carefully  examined  the  proofs  of 
all  Jhe  particulars  above-mentioned,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Percy." 

The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  examined,  and 
have  seen  sojne  additional  proofs  which  have  occurred  since 
the  Doctor's  book  was  published  ;  and  both  as  a  Lawyer  ac- 
customed to  the  consideration  of  evidence,  and  a«  a  Genealo- 
gist versed  in  the  study  of  pedigrees,  I  am  fullysatisfied.  I  cannot 
help  observing,  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment,  that  in 
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warmest  ^and  most  dutiful  attachment  vo  tlie  nobie 
House  of  Northumberland,  could  not  sit  riuietly  and 
hear  a  man  praised,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
Alnwick-Castle  and  the  Duke's  pleasure  grounds,  es- 
pecially as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels.  He 
therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly.  Johnson.  "  Pen- 
nant in  what  he  has  said  of  Alnwick,  has  done  what 
he  intended  ;  he  has  made  you  very  angry."  Percy. 
"  He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  rey)resent- 
ing  it  like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there 
is  a  very  large  extent  of  tine  turf  and  gravel  walks." 
Johnson.  "  According  to  your  own  account,  sir.  Pen- 
nant is  right.  It  is  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut  close,  and 
gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that  trim?  The  extent 
is  nolhing  against  that ;  a  mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a 
square  yard.  Your  extent  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  citi- 
zen's enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast-beef  and  two 
puddings.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in  la}'- 
ing  out  the  ground,  no  trees."  Percv.  "  He  pretends 
to  give  the  natural  history  of  Northumberland,  and  yet 
takes  no  notice  of  the  immense  number  of  trees  plant- 
ed there  of  late."  Johnson.  "  That,  sir,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  natural  history  ;  that  is  cui/ history.  A 
man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to 
tell  how  many  oaks  have  been  planted  in  this  place  or 
that.  A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the 
cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many  cows  are  milked  at  Is- 
lington. The  animal  is  the  same,  whether  milked  in 
the  Park  or  at  Islington."  Percy.  "  Pennant  does  not 
describe  well  ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of 
Locblomond  would  describe  it  better."  Johnson.  "I  think 
he  describes  very  well."  Percy.  "1  travelled  after 
hira."  Johnson.  "  And  /  travelled  after  him."  Per- 
cy.    "But,  my  good  friend,  you  are  shortsighted,  and 

tracing  the  Bishop  of  Drocr;ore''s  epnealogy,  cssptitial  air)  was 
given  by  tne  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  JVorthunilierlaiicf, 
Heiress  of  that  iliu'trious  House  ;  a  lady  not  otil^  of  high  digni- 
ty of  spirit,  such  ar~  became  her  noble  l)lpod,  but  of  excellent 
understanding  and  lively  talents.  Wi'h  a  fair  pride  I  can 
boast '^f  the  honour  of  her  Grace's  correspondence,  specimens 
of  which  adorn  my  archives. 

VOL.    ir.  K 
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do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I  wondered  at  Dr.  Per- 
cy's venturing  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time:  but  inflammable  particles  were  collecting  for  a 
cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  some- 
thing more  in  disparagement  of  Pennant.  Johnson, 
(pointedlj'^).  "  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mind,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  North- 
umberland." Percy,  (feeling  the  stroke).  "  Sir,  you 
may  be  as  rude  as  you  please."  Johnson.  "  Hold, 
sir!  Don't  talk  of  rudeness;  remember,  sir,  you  told 
me  (puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent),  I 
was  short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civility.  We 
are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please."  Percy.  "  Upon  my 
honour,  sir,  I  did  not  moan  to  be  uncivil."  Johnson. 
'•I  cannot  say  so,  sir;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil, 
thinking  you  had  been  uncivil."  Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran 
up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  assured  him 
affectionately  that  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood  ; 
upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place.  John- 
son. "  My  dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pen- 
nant." Percy,  (resuming  the  former  subject).  "  Pen- 
nant complains  that  the  helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  in- 
vite to  the  hall  of  hospitality. i  Now  1  never  heard 
that  it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet.^''  Johnson. 
"  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up."  Bosvveix,  (humouring 
the  joke).  "  Hang  out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet, 
and  you  may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as 
he  is  your  enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient.  There 
will  be  '  Northern  Antiquities.'  "^  Johnson.  "  He's  a 
Wkig^sir;  a  saiZrfoo-,  (smiling at  his  own  violent  expres- 
sions, merely  for  political  difference   of  opinion).     But 

1  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  from  the  foUowiug 
passage  in  Perceforest,  vol.  iii.  p.  108:  — "  fasoient  meftre  au 
plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  un  htaulme,  en  signt  que  tous  les  gea- 
lils  hommes  et  gentilles  femmes  entrasseot  hardiment  en  leur 
hostel  cornme  en  leur  propre."  &c.    K. 

[The  aulhor's  second  son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  late  of  Brazen- 
nose  College,  in  Oxford,  and  now  of  the  Inner  Temple,  had 
noticed  this  passage  in  Perceforest,  and  suggested  to  me  the 
same  remark.     M.] 

2  The  title  of  a  book  translated  by  Dr.  Percy. 
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he's  the  best  traveller  1  ever  read  ;  he  observes  more 
things  than  any  one  else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  high 
praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide  extent  of 
country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could  put  together  only 
curt  frittered  fragments  of  his  own,  and  afterwards  pro- 
cured supplemental  intelligence  from  parochial  minis- 
ters, and  others  not  the  best  qualified  or  most  impartial 
narrators,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the 
house  of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation  ;  a  writer. 
who  at  best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects,  and 
shews  no  philosophical  investigation  of  character  and 
manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  exhibited  in  his  masterly 
"  Journey,"  over  part  of  the  same  ground  ;  and  who  it 
should  seem  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  witii 
the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the  people  of  North-Britain  so 
inordinately  and  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  the 
judicious  and  candid  amongst  them  must  be  disgusted, 
while  they  value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  re- 
port of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant,  as  a  trav- 
eller in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him  from  authorities 
much  better  than  mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able 
Zoologist ;  and  let  me  also  from  my  own  understanding 
and  feelings,  acknowledge  the  merit  of  his  "London," 
which,  though  said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some 
particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topographical 
performances  that  ever  appeared  in  any  language. 
Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countryman  in  general,  has  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Gentleman.  As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall 
quote  from  his  "London"  the  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend.  "I  must  by  no  means 
omit  Bolt-court^  the  long  residence  of  Doctor  Samuel 
'Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great 
learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and 
most  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those 
numerous  weaknesses  and  prejudices  which  his 
friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread 
abode. t     I  brought  on  myself  his  transient  anger,  by  ob- 


1    This    is  the    common   cant  against  faithful    Biography. 
Docs  the  worthy  gentleman  mean  that  I,  who  was  taught  dis- 
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serving  that  In  his  tour  in  Scotland,  he  once  had  long 
and  woful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men  in 
Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England.  It  was  a 
national  retlection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt. 
In  return  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug.'  Con  amorc  he  also 
said  of  me,  '  The  do^f  is  a  W/iis:  .'^  I  admitted  the  vir- 
tues  of  Lord  jR«A5c/,  and  pitied  his  fall.  I  should  have 
been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolution.  There  have  been  pe- 
riods since,  in  which  1  should  have  been,  what  I  now 
am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  in- 
fluence extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance  between  the 
crown  and  people  :  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  the  Salus  populi,  that  moment  may  it  be  said 
<■  The  dog's  a  Whig  P  " 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the  evening 
and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and  gay.  But  Dr.  Per- 
c}'^  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at  what  had  passed  ;  for 
there  was  a  gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have 
appeared  more  respectable,  by  shewing  how  intimate 
he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  might  now,  on  the 
contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  (o  his  disadvantage. 
He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
I  afterwards  did.  His  observation  upon  it  was,  "  This 
comes  of  stratagem  ;  had  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to 
appear  to  advantage  before  that  gentleman,  he  should 
have  been  at  the  top  of  the  house,  all  the  time."  He 
spoke  of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.  *'  Then, 
sir  (said  1),  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by 
which  you  may  effectually  counteract  any  unfavourable 
report  of  what  passed.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day, 
and  you  will   be  kind    enough  to  put  in  writing    as  an 

crimination  of  character  by  Johnson,  should  have  omifteil  his 
frailties,  and,  in  short,  have  bedaubed  him  as  the  wortliy  gentle- 
jnan  has  bedaubed  Scotland  .'' — Boswell. 

1  See  Dr.  .Iohivson's  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,'' p. 
296: — see  his  Dictionary,  article  oats: — and  my  "Voyage 
to  the  Hebrides,"   first  edition. — Fknnant. 

5  Mr.  Ropwell's  Jeurnal,  p.  386. — Pennant. 
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answer  to  that  letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and  as 
Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's  soon, 
I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the  correspondence 
in  his  Lordship's  presence.     This  friendly  scheme  was 
accordingly  carried  into  execution  without  Dr.  Percy's 
knowledge.     Johnson's  letter  placed  Dr.  Percy's  un- 
questionable merit  in  the  fairest  point  of  view  ;   and  I 
contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should  hear  the  correspon- 
dence, by  introducing  it   at  General  Paoli's,  as  an  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  towards  one  in 
whom  his  Lordship  was  interested.     Thus  every  unfa- 
vourable impression  was   obviated  that  could  possibly 
have  been  made  on  those  by  whom  he  wished  most  to  be 
regarded.      I  breakfasted  the  day  after  with  him,    and 
informed  him  of  my  scheme,  and  its  happy  completion, 
for  which  he  thanked  me  in  the   warmest  terms,    and 
was  highly  delighted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his 
praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy,     fie  said  "  I  would 
rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  Universities 
in  Europe.     It  will   be    for   me,  and  my  children   and 
grand-children."     Dr.  Johnson  having  afterwards  ask- 
ed me  if  I  had  given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being  lold  I 
had,  was  offended,  and  insisted  that  1  should  get  it  back, 
which  I  did.     As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me  to  de- 
stroy either  the  original  or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to 
let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his 
general  declaration  to  me  concerning  his  own  letters, 
"  That  he  did  not  choose   they  should  be  published  in 
his  life-time  ;  but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing  af- 
ter his  death."     I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindlj'  cor- 
respondence, having  faithfully  narrated  the  circumstan- 
ces accompanying  it. 

"  TO    DR.    SAMUEL    J0H\S0X. 
'•MT   DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  BEG  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  our  friend 
Dr.  Perc}',  who  was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to 
him  that  day  we  dined  at  his   house  ;i  when,    in    the 

1  Sunday,  April  12,  1778. 
VOL.  IV.  K    2 
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course  of  the  dispute  as  to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  travel- 
ler, you  told  Percy  thit  '  he  had  the  resentment  of  a 
narrow  mind  against  Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find 
every  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sensible 
that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him  ;  but  he  is  vexed 
to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by 
you,  which  I  know  is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him, 
that  the  charge  of  being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the 
particular  point  in  question  ;  and  that  he  had  the  merit 
of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble  famil}'. 

"  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next  Fri- 
day; and  I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it  in  ray 
power  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  how  well  j'ou  think  of 
Dr.  Percy,  who,  1  find,  apprehends  that  your  good  opin- 
ion of  him  may  be  of  very  essential  consequence ;  and 
who  assures  me,  that  he  has  the  highest  respect  and 
the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

"1  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  your  candour  and  generosity  is 
alto-^ether  unknown  to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from 
ray  good-will  towards  him,  and  my  persuasion  that  you 
will  be  happy  to  do  him  an  essential  kindness.  I  am., 
more  and  more,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful 
"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

*'  SIR, 

"  The  debate  between  Dr.  Per<:y-afid  me  is  one  of 
those  foolish  controversies,  which  begin  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  which  neither  party  cares  how  it  is  decided, 
and  which  is,  nevertheless,  continued  to  acrimony,  by 
the  vanity  with  which  every  man  resists  confutation. 
Dr.  Percy's  warmth  proceeded  from  a  cause  which,  per- 
haps, does  him  more  honour  than  he  could  have  deriv- 
ed from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of  Pennant 
proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly 
and  indecently  censured  his  patron.     His  anger  made 
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him  resolve,  that,  for  having  been  once  wrong,  he  nev- 
er should  be  right.  Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions 
that  I  do  not  like  ;  but  still  1  think  him  a  very  intelli- 
gent traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended,  1  am  .sorry  : 
for  he  is  a  man  whom  1  never  knew  to  offend  any  one. 
He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to 
teach;  a  man,  out  of  whose  company  I  never  go  without 
having  learned  something.  It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me 
sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my 
own  ignorance.  So  much  extension  of  mind,  and  so 
much  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your 
whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce, 
if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value  Percy  by  com- 
parison. Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like  him  :  but  Lord 
Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in  research  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  in  elegance. 
Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splen- 
dour to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian 
is  a  rugged  being. 

"Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might  say  in 
sport  or  petulance  to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full 
conviction  of  his  merit. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  April  23,  177S." 

*'  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  Pi^lCY,  NORTHUMBERLAND-HOUSE. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"I  WROTE  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pennaniian  controversy;  and  have  received  from  him 
an  answer  which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday 
to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the  Exhibition ;  and  at  dinner  to 
Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe,  &c.  who  dined  with 
us  ai  General  Paoli's  ;  who  was  also  a  witness  to  the 
high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

"  General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  company 
next  Tuesday   to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.     If  1 
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can,  I  will  call  on  you  to-day.     I  am,  with  sincere  re-' 
gard, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell."^ 
"South  Audley-street,  April  25." 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Langton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bishop  of 
Chester,  now  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at 
first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he  said  no- 
thing but  "Pretty  baby,"  to  one  of  the  children. 
Langton  said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  could 
repeat  Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner,  as  John- 
son said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of 
"  The  Natural  history  of  Iceland,"  from  the  Danish  of 
Horrebow,  the  whole  of  which  was  exactly  thus  : 

"  Chap.  LXXII.  Concerning  Snakes. 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the  news- 
papers of  giving  modern  characters  in  sentences  from 
the  classicks,  and  of  the  passage 

"  Parens  deorum  cultor,  et  infrequenSj 
Insanieniis  dum  sapientia 
Consulius  erro,  nunc  retronum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  reliclos  .•" 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyos ;  who,  after  having 
wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  bad  returned  to  the 
Christian  faith.     Mr.  Langton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the 

1  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindly  answered  the  letters 
which  I  wrote  to  him,  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's  early  history ; 
yet,  injustice  to  him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  account 
of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  the  subsequent  transaction, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  conversations  in  which  he  is  mentioned, 
has  been  given  to  the  publick  without  previous  communication 
with  his  Lordship. 
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propriety  of  sapientue  consultus.  Johnson.  "  Though 
consultus  was  primarily  an  adjective,  like  awiciw  it  came 
to  be  used  as  a  substantive.  So  we  have  Juris  consul- 
tus, a  consult  in  law." 

We  talked  of  the  style?  of  different  painters,  and  how 
Certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish  them.  I  ask- 
ed, if  there  was  as  clear  a  difference  of  styles  in  lan- 
guage as  in  painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-writing,  so  that 
the  composition  of  every  individual  maybe  distinguish- 
ed. Johnson.  "•  Yes.  Those  who  have  a  style  of  em- 
inent excellence,  such  as  Dryden  and  Milton,  can  al- 
ways be  distinguished."  I  had  no  doubt  of  this ;  but 
what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  there  was  really 
a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever,  as  there  is 
certainly  a  peculiar  hand-writing,  a  peculiar  counte- 
nance, not  widely  different  in  many,  yet  always  enough 
to  be  distinctive : 

" fades  non  omnibus  una, 


JWf  diversa  tamen.'''' 

The  Bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  supposed  that  ma- 
ny pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of  poems,  though  all 
very  pretty,  had  nothing  appropriated  in  their  style, 
and  in  that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  distinguished. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  think  every  man  whatever  has  a 
peculiar  style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice  exam- 
ination and  comparison  with  others  :  but  a  man  must 
write  a  good  deal  to  make  his  style  obviously  discerni- 
ble. As  logicians  say,  this  appropriation  of  style  is  in>. 
finite  in  potestate,  limited  in  actu.'^ 

Mr.  Tophara  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening,  and  he 
and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to  supper.  It  was  mention- 
ed that  Dr.  Dodd  had  once  wished  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Club.  Johnson.  "1  should  be  sorry  if  any 
of  our  Club  were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of 
them  deserve  it."i  Beauclerk,  (supposing  this  to  be 
aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time  a  won- 
derful fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long),  was 
irritated,  and  eagerly  said,  "  You,  sir,  have  a  friend 

1  See  note,  Vol.  III.  p.  263. 
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(naming  him)  who  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  for  he  speaks 
behind  their  backs  against  those  with  whom  he  lives  on 
the  best  terms,  aftd,  attacks  them  in  the  newspapers. 
He  certainly  ought  to  be  kicked^  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we 
all  do  this  in  some  degree :  '  Feniam  peiimus  damusque 
vicissimJ'  To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  that 
a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked."  Beauclerk.  "  He 
is  very  malignant."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  he  is  not  ma- 
lignant. He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will.  He  would  do 
no  man  an  essential  injury  ;  he  ma}',  indeed,  love  to 
make  sport  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  how- 
ever, once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  was  absolutely 
malignant.  He  really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  re- 
joiced at  it."  BoswELL.  "  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  against  whom  you  are  so  violent,  is,  1  know,  a 
man  of  good  principles,"  Beauclerk.  "  Then  he  does 
not  wear  them  out  in  practice." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  1  have  observed  before,  de- 
lighted in  discrimination  of  character,  and  having  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  willing  to 
take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought  he  had  said 
enough  in  defence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits,  not- 
withstanding his  exceptionable  points,  he  had  a  just 
value,  and  added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  I  dined  with  him  at  General 
Oglethorpe's  with  General  Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton. 
General  Oglethorpe  declaimed  against  luxury.  Johnson. 
"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  lux- 
urious as  it  can  be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can 
get.  Oglethorpe.  "  But  the  best  depends  much  upon 
ourselves;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well  satisfied  with  plain 
things,  we  are  in  the  wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to 
what  is  high-seasoned  and  expensive.  What  says  Ad- 
dison in  his  '  Cato,'  speaking  of  the  jVumidian  ? 

'  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  forlune  of  the  chase  ; 
Amid  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst ; 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
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Or  rests  bis  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn  ; 
And  if  thf  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  utjtasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.' 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  sir,  if  you  will." 
Johnson,  "  But  hold,  sir ;  to  be  merely  satisfied,  is  not 
enough.  It  is  in  retinement  and  elegance  that  the 
civilized  man  differs  from  the  savage.  A  great  part  ol 
our  industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity  is  exercised  in  pro- 
curing pleasure  ;  and,  sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not  the 
same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  that  a  hungry 
man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  You  see  I  put 
the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man  ma}'  have  as  much, 
nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man 
grown  fastidious  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But 
I  suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the  two  din- 
ners, to  be  equally  a  hungry  man." 

Talking  of  difierent  governments, — Johnson.  "  The 
more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destroy- 
ed. A  country  governed  by.  a  despot  is  an  inverted 
cone.  Government  there  cannot  be  so  firm,  as  when  it 
rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the 
governnient  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the 
parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy-council,  then  in  the 
King."  BoswELL.  "  Power,  when  contracted  into  the 
person  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily  destroyed,  as  the 
prince  may  be  cut  off.  So  Caligula  wished  that  the 
people  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut 
them  off  at  a  blow."  OGLETuoRrE.  '•  It  was  of  the 
Senate  he  wished  that.  The  Senate  by  its  usurpation 
controuled  both  the  Emperour  and  the  people.  And 
don't  you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of  that  in  our 
own  parliament?" 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymology  of 
Maccaronick  verses,  which  he  thought  were  of  Ital- 
ian invention  from  Maccaroni ;  but  on  being  informed 
that  this  would  infer  that  they  were  the  most  com- 
mon and  easy  verses,  maccaroni  being  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  simple  food,  he  was  at  a  loss;  for  he  said, 
"He  rather  should  have  supposed   it  to  import  in  its 
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primitive  signiification,  a  composition  of  several  thinj^s ; ' 
for  Maccaronick  verses  are  verses  m«de  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  different  languages,  tiiat  is  of  one  language  with 
the  termination  of  another."  I  suppose  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  language  in  any  country  where  there  is  any 
learning,  in  which  that  motle)'  ludicrous  species  of  com- 
position may  not  be  found.  It  is  particularly  droll  in 
Low  Dutch.  The  "  Poleniomiddinia'''  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many 
languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Langton  made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in 
the  Grecian  mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  such  comical  Anglo  heUenisms  as  KyCvCCoia-iv 
ffau;^9Eo:  they  were  banged  with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high  spirits,  for  1  had  been  a 
good  part  of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and 
eloquent  historian  of  Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great 
admiration  of  Johnson.  "I  do  not  care  (said  he),  on 
what  subject  Johnson  talks;  but  I  love  better  to  hear 
him  talk  than  any  body.  He  either  gives  you  new 
thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  na- 
tion that  he  has  not  been  more  liberally  rewarded. 
Had  1  been  George  the  Third,  and  thought  as  he  did 
about  America,  I  would  have  given  Johnson  three 
hundred  a  year  for  his  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  alone." 
I  repeated  this,  and  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with 
such  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  wore  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  ingen- 
ious Quaker  lady,-  Miss  Seward,  the  poetess  of  Lich- 


1  [Dr.  Johnson  -was  right  in  supposiug  that  this  kiiid  of  poetry 
derived  its  name  from  niacch^rone.  "  Ars  ista  poetica  (says 
Merlin  Coccaie,  wfiose  true  name  was  Theophilo  Fclengo), 
nuncupatiir  aris  macaroa'ica,  a  ?»acarori/6M«  derivata ;  qui 
macaroyies  sunt  qnoddam  pulmentnm,  farina,  caseo,  butyro 
compaginatam,  grossurn,  rude,  et  riisiicanrm.  Ideo  macaro- 
NICA  ni!  nisi  grossedinf  ra,  riiditateiu,  et  vocABUt^Azfos  rit  bet  in 
se  contitiere."     VVarton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Toet.  ii.  357.     M.] 

2  [Dr.  Johnson,  describing  her  needle-work  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Vol.  1.  p.  326,  uses   the  learned  word  jw- 
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field,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Be- 
resford,  Tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before  dinner 
Dr=  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's'  "Ac- 
count of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden,"  and  seemed 
to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured  it,  which  was 
to  all  appearance  his  method  of  studying."  "  He  knows 
how  to  read  better  than  any  one  (said  Mrs.  Knowles)  ; 
he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a  book  directly  ;  he  tears 
out  the  heart  of  it."  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the  ta- 
blecloth in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  dinner,  from  an 
avidity  to  have  one  entertainment  in  readiness,  when 
he  should  have  finished  another;  resembling  (if  I  may 
use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  hi.? 
paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else  which 
has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  naturally 
introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who  boasted  of 
the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned  that  "  he  always  found 
a  good  dinner,"  he  said,  "  I  could  write  a  better  book 
of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  written  ;  it  should 
be  a  book  upon  philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy  is 
now  made  much  more  simple.  Cookery  may  be  made 
so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now  compounded  of 
five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery, 
ii  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  be  well  known,  much 
fewer  will  do.  Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meat 
good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat,  the 
best  beef,  the  best  pieces ;  how  to  choose  youno> 
fowls;  the  proper  seasons  of  dififerent  vegetables  ;  and 
then  how  to  roast  and  boil,  and  compound  "  Dilly. 
"Mrs.  Glasse's  '  Cookery,'  which  is  the  best,  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Hill.  Half  the  trade^  know  this."  John- 
son. "Well,  sir.  This  shews  how  much  better  the 
subject  of  Cookery   may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher. 

tile  ;  which  Mrs.  Thrale  has  mistaken,  and  made  the  phrase 
jnjuriou?  by  writina:  "/M^«7e  pictures." 

1  [The  elder  brother  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  He  died  in 
1806.     M.] 

2  As  Physicians  are  called  the  Faculty^  and  Counsellors  at 
Law  the  Profession,  the  Booksellers  of  London  are  denominated 
the  Trade.     Johnson  disapproved  of  these  denominations. 

vei,  IV.  L 
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I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for,  in  Mrs. 
Glasse's  '  Cookery,'  which  I  have  looked  into,  salt-pe- 
tre  and  sal-prunella  are  spoken  of  as  different  substan- 
ces, whereas  sal-prunella  is  only  sal-petre  burnt  on 
charcoal ;  and  Hill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  How- 
ever, as  the  greatest  part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by 
transcription,  this  mistake  may  have  been  carelessly 
adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what  a  Book  of  Cookery  I 
shall  make  :  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copy- 
right." Miss  Seward.  "  That  would  be  Hercules  with 
the  distaff  indeed."  Johnson.  "No,  madam.  Women 
can  spin  very  well;  but  they  cannot  make  a  good  book 
of  Cookery." 

Johnson.  "  O  !  Mr.  Dilly — you  must  know  that  an 
English  Benedictine  Monk  at  Paris  has  translated  '  The 
Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs,'  from  the  original  French, 
and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered  them  to  Stra- 
han,  who  sent  them  back  with  this  answer : — '  That  the 
first  book  he  had  published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
Life,  by  which  he  had  lost:  and  he  hated  the  name.' — 
Now  I  honestly  tell  you,  that  Strahan  has  refused  them  ; 
but  also  honestly  tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  princi- 
ple, for  he  never  looked  into  Ihem."  Dilly.  "  Are 
they  well  translated,  sir  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
very  well — in  a  style  very  current  and  very  clear.  I 
have  written  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer 
upon  two  points  : — What  evidence  is  there  that  the  let- 
ters are  authentick  ?  (for  if  they  are  not  authenlick, 
they  are  nothing ;) — And  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
original  French  is  published  ?  For  if  the  French  edi- 
tion is  not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the  trans- 
lation will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  original  book. 
They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo  ;  and  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  correct  every  sheet  as  ii  comes  from  the 
press."  Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he 
would  send  for  them.  He  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he 
would  write  a- Preface  to  them.  Johnson.  ^' No,  sir. 
The  Benedictines  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I'll  do 
.what  I  undertook  to  do  ;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my  name 
with  them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by  them.  I'll  turn 
them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  let  them  take  their 
chauce."     Dr.  Mayo.     "  Pr^yj   sir,    are   Ganganellj's 
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letters  authealick  ?"  Johnson.  '■'  No,  sir.  Voltaire 
put  the  same  question  to  the  editor  of  them,  that  1  did 
to  Marpherson — Where  are  the  originals?" 

Mrs.    Knowles   aifected  to  complain   that  men   had 
much  more  liberty  allowed  them  than  women.     John- 
son.    ''Why,  madam,  women  have  all  the  liberty  they 
should  wish  to  have.     We  have  all  the  labour  and  the 
danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advantage.     We  go  to 
sea,  we  build  houses,  we  do  every  thing,  in  short,  to 
pay  our  court  to  the  women.*'     Mrs.  Knowles.    "  The 
Doctor    reasons   very    wittily,   but  not   convincingly. 
Now,  take  the  instance  of  building;  the  mason's  wife, 
if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is  ruined  ;  the  mason  may 
get  himself  drunk  as  often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss 
of  character ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children  starve.'' 
Johnson.     '^  Madam,  you   must  consider,  if  the  mason 
does  get  himself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find   security  for 
their  maintenance.       We  have  different  modes  of  re- 
straining evil.     Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  for 
women,  and  a  pound  for  beasts.      If  we  require  more 
perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it  is  doiug 
them  honour.     And  women  have  not  the  same  tempta- 
tions that  we  have  ;  they  may  always  live  in  virtuous 
company  ;  men  must  mix  in  the  world  indiscriminately. 
If  a  v.oman  has  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  wrong,  be- 
ing secured  from  it  is  no  restraint  to  her.     I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  walk  into  the  Thames  ;  but  if  I  were  to  try  it, 
ray  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam,  and   I  should 
be  obliged  to  them."     Mrs.  Ivnowles.     "  Still,  Doctor, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  hardship   that  more   indul- 
gence is  allowed  to  men  than  to  women.     It  gives  a  su- 
periority  to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
entitled."     Johnson.     "  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or  oth- 
er must  have  the  superiority.     As  Shakspeare  says,  '  If 
two  men    ride  on  a  horse,  one   must  ride   behind.'  " 
DiLLv.     '•  I  suppose,    sir,  Mrs.    Knowles  would    have 
them   ride  in  panniers,  one  on   each  side."     Johnson. 
•'  Then,  sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them  both-"     Mrs. 
Knowles.     "  Well,  I  hope  that  in  another  world  the 
sexes  will  be  equal."     Boswell.     ^'  That   is  being  too 
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ambitious,  madam.  We  might  as  well  desire  to  be 
equal  with  the  angels.  We  shall  all,  I  hope,  be  happy 
in  a  future  state,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  be  all  hap- 
py in  the  same  degree.  It  is  enough,  if  we  be  happy 
according  to  our  several  capacities.  A  worthy  carman 
will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Yet, 
though  equally  good,  they  will  not  have  the  same  de- 
grees of  happiness."     Johnson.     "  Probably  not."' 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded  him,  by 
mentioning  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  of  Utrecht's 
image;  that  a  great  and  small  glass,  though  equally 
full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quantity;  which  he  threw 
•out  to  refute  David  Hume's  saying,  that  a  little  miss, 
going  to  dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as 
happy  as  a  great  orator,  after  having  made  an  eloquent 
and  applauded  speech.  After  some  thought,  Johnson 
said,2  "  1  come  over  to  the  parson."  As  an  instance  of 
coincidence  of  thinking,  Mr.  Dilly  told  me,  that  Dr. 
King,  a  late  dissenting  minister  in  London,  said  to  him, 
upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  dif- 
ferent capacities,  "  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a 
l^jb;  but,  if  it  be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. Every  Saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much  hap- 
piness as  he  can  hold."  "Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear, 
though  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "  One  star 
differeth  from  another  in  brightness." 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of  Soame 
Jenyn's  "  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion;" — Johnson.  ''■  1  think  it  a  pretty  book  ; 
not  very  theological  indeed  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
affectation  of  ease  and  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not 
suitable  to  his  character  to  be  very  serious  about  the 
matter."  Boswell.  "  He  may  have  intended  this  to 
introduce  his  book  the  better  among  genteel  people, 
who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave*  a  treatise. 
There  is  a  general  levity  in  the  age,     We  have  phy- 

1  [See  on  this  question  Bishop  Hall's  Epistles,  Dec.  iii. 
Epist.  6,  "  Of  the  different  degrees  of  heavenly  glory,  and  of 
OMF  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  above."     M.] 

2  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  vt^here  also  this  subject  is  discus- 
!3cd.      M.] 
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sicians  now  with  bag-wigs;  may  we  not  have  airy  di- 
vines, at  least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  appear- 
ance than  they  used  to  be?"  Johnson.  "  Jenyns  might 
mean  as  you  say."  Boswell.  "  You  should  like  his 
book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  you  friends  do, 
that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,  that  friendship  is  not  a  Christian  virtue." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  madam,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  right. 
All  friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to 
the  neglect,  or, perhaps,  against  the  interest  of  others; 
so  that  an  old  Greek  said,  '  He  that  has  friends  has  no 
friend.''  Now  Christianity  recommends  universal  be- 
nevolence,— to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren  ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Surely,  madam,  your  sect 
must  approve  of  this  ;  for,  you  call  all  men  friends.'''' 
Mrs.  Knowles.  "  We  are  commanded  to  do  good  to  all 
men,  '  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  Faith.'"  Johnson.  "Well,  madam.  The  house- 
hold of  Faith  is  wide  enough."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  But, 
Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet  there 
was  one  whom  he  loved.  John  was  called  '  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.'  "  Johnson,  (with  eyes  sparklinf' 
benignantly).  "  Very  well,  indeed,  madam.  You  have 
said  very  well."  Boswell.  "  A  fine  application.  Pray, 
sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it?"  Johnson.  "  I  had 
not,  sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not  how  or 
why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one  upon  which  he 
was  a  violent  aggressor ;  for  he  said,  "  I  am  willing  to 
love  all  mankind  except  an  American:''^  and  his  inflam- 
mable corruption  bursting  mto  horrid  fire,  he  "  breath- 
ed out  ihreatenings  and  slaughter  ;"  calling  them,  "  Ras- 
cals— Robbers — Pirates  ;"  and  exclaiming,  he'd  "  burn 
and  destroy  them."  Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him  with 
mild  but  steady  astonishment,  said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  in- 
stance that  we  are  always  most  violent  against  those 
whom  we  have  injured." — He  was  irritated  still  more 
by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproach;  andxoared  out  an- 
other tremendous  volley,  which  one  might  fancy  could 

VOL.  IV.  L   2 
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be  heard  across  the  Atlantick.  During  this  tempest  I 
sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting  his  heat  of  temper; 
till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  his  attention  to  other  topicks. 

Dr.  Mayo,  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you 
read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  on  Grace  ?"  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir."  Boswell.  "  It  puzzled  me  so  much  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  hun^an  will,  by  stating,  with  won- 
derful acute  ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series 
of  motives  which  we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief 
I  had  was  to  forget  it."  Mayo.  "  But  he  makes  the 
proper  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  necessi- 
ty." BoswELL.  "  Alas,  sir,  they  come  both  to  the 
Same  thing.  You  may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when 
covered  by  leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The  ar- 
gument for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions  is  al- 
ways, I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing  universal  pre- 
science to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity." 
Johnson.  "  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free,  than  you 
are  of  prescience ;  you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up 
your  finger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any 
conclusion  from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  But  let  us 
consider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It  is 
certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not;  that 
does  not  prevent  my  freedom."  Boswell.  "  That  it  is 
certain  you  are  either  to  go  home  or  not,  does  not  pre- 
vent your  freedom :  because  the  liberty  of  choice  be- 
tween the  two  is  compatible  with  that  certainty.  But 
if  0726  of  these  events  be  certain  noti),  you  have  no  fu- 
ture power  of  volition.  If  it  be  certain  you  are  to  go 
home  to-night,  you  must  go  home."  Johnson.  "  If  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge  with  great 
probability  how  he  will  act  in  any  case,  without  his  be- 
ing restrained  by  my  judging.  God  may  have  this 
probability  increased  to  certainty."  Boswell.  "  When 
it  is  increased  to  cer/ani;;!/,  freedom  ceases,  because  that 
cannot  be  certainly  foreknown,  which  is  not  certain  at 
the  time;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be  after- 
wards any  contingency  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
will  or  any  thing  else."  Johnson.  "All  theory  is 
against  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  or  experience  fof  it." 
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— I  did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I  was  g-lad  to 
find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the  most 
abstract  nature,  involved  with  theological  tenets,  which 
he  generally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any  degree  op- 
posed.' 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury  :  "You  cannot  spend 
money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to  the  poor.  Nay, 
you  do  more  good  to  theraby  spending  it  in  luxury,  you 
make  them  exert  industry,  whereas  by  giving  it,  you 
keep  them  idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more 
virtue  in  giving  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spend- 
ing it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be  pride  in  that 
too."  Miss  Seward  asked,  if  this  was  not  Mandeville's 
doctrine  of  "  private  vices  publick  benefits."  Johnson. 
"The  fallacy  of  that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines 
neither  vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons  among  vices 
every  thing  that  gives  pleasure.  He  takes  the  nar- 
rowest system  of  morality,  monastick  morality,  which 
holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt 
with  our  fish,  because  it  makes  it  eat  better;  and  he 
reckons  wealth  as  a  publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no 
means  always  true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice. 
Having  a  garden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly 
innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  in 
this  state  of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices, 
which  however  are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we 
can  hardly  abstain  from  them.  The  happiness  of 
Heaven  will  be,  that  pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  per- 
fectly consistent.  Mandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man 
who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouse  ;  and  says  it  is  a  publick 
benefit,  because  so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to  the  pub 
lick.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all  the  good  gain- 
ed by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse-keej'cr, 
brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is  overbalanced  by  the 
evil  caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by  his  getting 
drunk.     This  is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  as- 

1  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this  Ihorny  question, 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  Letter  69  of  Montesquieu's 
Leltres  Persannes ;  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  Islington's 
Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  arguments  for  what  he 
absurdly  calls  "  Philosophical  necessity." 
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certaining  whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  b}' 
it  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice.  It 
may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice  ;  but  not 
as  vice;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take  money  from 
its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a  better 
tise  of  it.  Here  is  good  produced ;  but  not  by  the  rob- 
bery as  robbery,  but  as  translation  of  property.  I  read 
Mandeville  forty,  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago.  He  did 
Bot  puzzle  me  ;  he  opened  my  views  into  real  life  very 
much.  No,  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness  of  society  de- 
pends on  virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft  was  allowed  by  gen- 
eral consent:  theft,  therefore,  was  there  not  a  crime, 
but  then  there  was  no  security;  and  what  a  life  must 
they  have  had,  when  there  was  no  security".  Without 
truth  there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is, 
there  is  so  litttle  truth,  that  we  are  almost  afraid  to 
trust  our  ears  ;  but  how  should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were 
multiplied  ten  times !  Society  is  held  together  by  com- 
munication and  information  ;  and  I  remember  this 
remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  '  Do  the  devils  lie  ? 
No  ;  for  then  Hell  could  not  subsist.'  " 

Talking  of  Miss ,  a  literary  lady,  he  said,  "  I 

was  obliged  to  speak  to  Mi.-is  Reynolds,  to  let  her  know 
that  I  desired  she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much." 
Somebody  now  observed,  "  She  flatters  Garrick." 
Johnson.  "  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick.  She 
is  in  the  right  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  she  haS 
the  world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick 
these  thirty  years;  and  secondly,  because  she  is  re- 
warded for  it  by  Garrick.  Why  should  she  flatter  wc.'' 
I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her  carry  her  praise  to 
a  better  market.  (Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles). 
You,  madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all  the  evening  ; 
I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a  little  now.  If  you 
knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  say  a  great 
deal ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion  in  the 
world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mason's 
prosecution  of  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for  having  in- 
serted in  a  collection  of  "  Gray's  Poems,"  only  fifty 
lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive  prop- 
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erty,  under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne;  and  that  Mr. 
MasoQ  had  preserved,  notwithstanding  his  being  reques- 
ted to  name  his  own  terms  of  compensation. ^  Johnson 
signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct  very 
strongly  ;  but  added,  by  way  ot  shewing  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it,  "  Mason's  a  Whig."  Mrs.  Knowles, 
(not  hearing  distinctly.)  "  What!  a  Prig,  sir?"  John- 
so\.     "  Worse,  madam ;  a  Whig  !  but  he  is  both." 

I  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "  Nay,  thou  should'st  not  have  a  horrour 
for  what  is  the  gate  of  life."  Johnson,  (standing  upon 
the  hearth  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemu,  and 
somewhat  gloomy  air).  "No  rational  man  can  die 
without  uneasy  apprehension."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  The 
Scriptures  tell  us,  '  The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his 
death.'  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  madam  ;  that  is,  he  shall 
not  have  despair.  But,  consider,  his  hope  of  salvation 
must  be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised 
that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall  be  applied  to 
us, — namely,  obedience  ;  and  where  obedience  has  fail- 
ed, then  as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what 
man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has  been  such,  as  he 
would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself  upon 
close  examination,  or  that  his  repentance  has  not  been 
such  as  to  require  being  repented  of?  No  man  can  be 
«ure  that  his  obedience  and  repentance  will  obtain  sal- 
vation." Mrs.  Knowles.  "  but  divine  intimation  of 
acceptance  may  be  made  to  the  soul."  Johnson. 
"Madam,  it  may  ;  but  I  should  not  think  the  better  of 
a  man  who  should  tell  me  on  his  death-bed,  he  was 
sure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  sure  himself  that 
he  has  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  ;  much  less  can 
he  make  others  sure  that  he  has  it."  Boswell. 
"  Then,  sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  acknowledge  that 
death  is  a  terrible  thing."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir.  I 
have  made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look  on 
it  as  not  terrible."  Mrs,  Knowles,  (seeming  to  enjoy 
a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of  benignant  di- 
Tine  light).     "  Does  not   St.  Paul  say  '  I  have  fought 

1  See  "A  letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.  M.  from  J.  Murray,  Book- 
seller in  London ;"  2d.  edition,  p.  20. 
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the  good  tight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course ; 
henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  life  ?'  "  John- 
son. "Yes,  madam  ;  but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a 
man  who  had  been  converted  by  supernatural  interpo- 
sition." BoswELi..  "In  prospect  death  is  dreadful; 
but  in  fact  we  find  that  people  die  easy."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  most  people  have  not  thought  much  of  the 
matter,  so  cannot  say  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die 
easy.  Few  believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die; 
and  those  who  do,  set  themselves  to  behave  with  reso- 
lution, as  a  man  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged : — he 
is  net  the  less  unwilling  to  be  hanged."  Miss  Seward. 
"There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  cer- 
tainly absurd  :  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation, 
which  is  only  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream."  John- 
son. "  It  is  neither  pleasing,  nor  sleep  ;  it  is  nothing. 
Now  mere  existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing, 
that  one  would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not  ex- 
ist." BoswELL.  "  If  annihilation  be  nothing,  then  ex- 
isting in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state,  but  is  a  posi- 
tive evil,  which  I  cannot  think  we  should  choose.  I 
must  be  allowed  to  differ  here ;  and  it  would  lessen 
the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the  argument, 
that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is  great, 
will  hereafter  compensate  for  our  present  sufferings  in 
this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it  here,  be 
comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us.  But  if  our 
only  state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  then  we 
might  with  some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dissat- 
isfied with  our  enjoyments  compared  with  our  desires." 
Johnson.  "The  lady  confounds  annihilation,  which  is 
nothing,  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  which  is  dreadful. 
It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it  that  the  honour  of  ai)nihi- 
lation  consists." 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk  well  on  any 
iubject."  BoswELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  what  has  he  made  of 
his  story  of  a  ghost?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  he  be- 
lieves it ;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did  not 
take  time  enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  New- 
castle, where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  appeared  to 
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a  young'  woman  several  times,  mentioning'  something 
about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  application  to 
be  nriade  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  saying  the  attorney  would  de  nothing,  which 
proved  to  be  the  fact.  'This  (says  John),  is  a  proof 
that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.'  Now  (laughing)  it 
is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thoughts,  to  tell  that  an  at- 
torney will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles  Wesley, 
who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not  believe  the  sto- 
ry. I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  evidence  for  it."  Miss  Seward,  (with 
an  incredulous  smile).  "  What,  sir  !  about  a  ghost  ?" 
JoHNSox,  (with  solemn  vehemence).  "  Yes,  madam  : 
this  is  a  question  which,  alter  five  thousand  years,  is 
yet  undecided  :  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  phi- 
losophy, one  of  the  most  important  that  can  cooae  before 
the  human  understanding."' 

Mrs.   Knowles  mentioned,  as   a  proselyte  to  Quak- 
erism,   Miss    ■ ,    a  young  lady  well  know  to  Dr. 

Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shewn  much  affection  :  while 
she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  lor 
him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  him  know  "  that  the  amiable  young 
creature  was  sorry  at  finding  that  he  was  offended  at 
her  leaving  the  Church  of  England,  and  embracing  a 
simpler  faith  ;"  and,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  persuasive 
manner,  solicited  his  kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sin- 
cerely a  matter  of  conscience.  Johxso.v,  (frowning 
very  angrily).  "Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench.  She 
could  not  have  any  proper  conviction  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  change  her  religion,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  and  should  be  studied 
with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She 
knew  no  more  of  the  Church  which  she  letl,  and  thrt 
which  she  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Copernican  and  Ptolemaick  systems."  Mr.". 
Knowles.  "  She  had  the  New  Testament  before  her." 
JoHKSo.v.  "  Madam,  she  could  not  understand  the  New 
Testament,  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for 
which  the  study  of  a  lite  is  required."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
"  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials."     Johnson.     "  But  not  as 
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to  controversial  points.  The  heathens  were  easily  con- 
verted, because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up  ;  but  we 
ought  not,  without  very  strong  conviction  indeed,  to 
desert  the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated. 
That  is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which 
it  may  be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live 
conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be  safe. 
But  errour  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you 
choose  a  religion  for  yourself."  Mbs.  Knowles. 
"Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?"  Johnso.n". 
"Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  is 
implicit  faith;  and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that 
a  disciple  of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say 
for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again  into  passion,  and 
attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest  terms  of 
reproach,  so  that  both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much 
shocked. 1 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Not- 
withstanding occasional  explosions  of  violence,  we  were 
all  delighted  upon  the  whole  with  Johnson.  I  compar- 
ed him  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West-Indian  climatCj 
where  you  have  a  bright  sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuri- 
ant   foliage,  luscious  fruits  ;  but   where  the  same  heat 

1   Mrs.  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the   fame  of  her  needle- 
work, the  '•'•sutih  pictures''''  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  which  she 
has  indeed  displayed  much  dexterity,  nay,    with  the  fame   of 
reasoning  better  than   women   generally  do,  as   I  have  fairly 
shewn  her  to  have  done,  communicated  to   me  a   Dialogue    of 
considerable  length,  which   after  many  years  had  elapsed,  she 
wrote  down  as  having  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and   her    at 
this  interview.     As   I  had   not   the  least  recollection  of  it,  and 
did  not  find  the  Fmallest  trace  of  it  in  my  Record,  taken  at  the 
time,  I  could  not  in  consistency  with  my  firm  regard  to  authen- 
ticity, insert  it  in   my  work.     It  has,  however,  been  published 
in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  June  1791.     It  chiefly  re- 
lates to  the  principles  of  the  sect  called  (Quakers  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  lady  appears  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Johnson 
in    argument    as  well    as  expression.     From  what  I    have  now 
stated,  and  from  the  interna!  evidence  of  the   paper  itself,  any 
one    who   may   have  the   curiosity    to  peruse    it,  will    judge 
whether  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  reject  it,   however  willing  to 
gratify  Mrs.  Knowles. 
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sometimes  produces  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  in 
a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good-Friday,  I  wailed  on  Johnson,  as 
usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast  that  although  it  was  a 
part  of  his  abstemious  discipline  on  this  most  solemn 
fast,  to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  De?mou- 
lins  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it,  I 
talked  of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may  ob- 
serve in  some  people.  Johnson,  "  Why,  sir,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things  for  me,"  Bos- 
WELL.  "  VViiat,  sir!  haveyou  that  weakness?"  John- 
son, "Yes,  sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards  I  should 
have  done  better  for  mysolf." 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  there 
was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  orbad  management, 
that  he  was  living  much  beyond  his  income,  his  lady 
had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that 
I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and 
found  it  was  only  two  shillings  ;  so  here  was  a  very 
poor  saving.  Johnson.  *'Sir,  that  is  the  blunderino- 
economy  of  a  narrow  understanding.  It  is  stopping 
one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

i  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account  of  my 
Travels  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  which  1  had 
a  variety  of  materials  collected.  Johnson.  "  I  do  not 
say,  sir,  you  may  not  publish  your  travels;  but  I  give 
you  my  opinion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by  it. 
What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those 
upon  the  cogtinent  of  Europe,  which  you  have  visit- 
ed?" BoswELL.  "  But  I  can  give  an  entertaining  nar- 
rative, with  many  incidents,  anecdotes,  jeux  d'espnt, 
and  remarks,  so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  most  modern  travellers  in  Eu- 
rope who  have  published  their  travels,  have  beea 
laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added  to  the  num- 
ber.*    The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be  merely  en- 

1  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  follow  my  own  opinion  :  for  the 
world  has  shewn  a  very  flattering  partiality  to  my  writings,  oa 
many  occasion. 

VOL.    IV,  M 
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tertalneJ  by  a  traveller's  narrative;  they  want  to 
Icara  something.  Now  some  of  my  friends  asked  me, 
■vvhy  I  did  not  give  some  account  of  my  travels  in  France. 
The  reason  is  plain;  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more 
of  France  than  I  had.  Yon  might  have  liked  my  trav- 
els in  France,  and  The  Club  might  have  liked  them ; 
bat,  upon  the  whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridi- 
cule than  good  produced  by  them."  Boswell.  '•^  J  can- 
not agree  with  you,  sir.  People  would  like  to  read 
■what  you  say  of  any  Ihing.  Suppose  a  face  has  been 
j)ainted  by  fifty  painters  betbre  ;  still  we  love  to  see  it 
done  by  Sir  Joshua."  Johxsox.  "True,  sir,  but  Sir 
.loshua  cannot  })ai;it  a  face  when  he  has  not  time  to 
look  on  it."  rioswELL.  "  Sir^  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by 
li,im  is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to  you  in  your  own 
slyie  (raising  my  voice,  and  shaking  my  head),  you 
.yhould  have  given  u?  your  Travels  in  France,  I  am 
Sire  I  am  right,  and  there's  an  end  on't.'' 

1  said  to  him  that  it  was  Certainly  true,  as  my  friend 
.Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to  me  upon  the 
^abject,  that  a  great  part  of  what  was  in  his  "  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  had  been  in  his 
mind  before  he  left  London.  Johnson".  "Why,  yes, 
sir,  the  topicks  were;  and  books  of  travels  will  be 
good  in  ])roportion  to  what  a  man  has  previously  in  his 
mind  ;  his  knowing  what  to  observe  ;  his  power  of  con- 
trasting one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As  the  Span- 
ish proverb  says,  'He,  who  would  bring  home  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies with  him.'  So  it  is  in  travelling;  a  man  must  car- 
ry knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowl- 
f"d/e."  BoswKLL.  "The  proverb,  I  suppose,  sir, 
rceans.  he  must  carry  a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade 
witb."     Johnson.      "  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day  :  a;  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's 
church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet-street  was  the 
most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world.  "  Fleet-street  (said 
1),  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than  Terape."  John- 
son.    "Ay,  sir;  but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull." 
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There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at 
St.  Clement's  church,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  ob- 
served with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  one  of 
the  mo3t  curious  incidents  in  Johnson's  lil'e,  of  which  he 
himself  has  made  the  following  minute  on  this  day  : 
"  In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  FAhvard:^, 
an  old  fellow-collegian,  uho  had  not  seen  me  since 
1729.  He  knew  me  and  asked  if  I  remcnibored  onf. 
Edwards ;  I  did  not  at  iirst  recollect  the  name,  but 
gradually  as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told 
him  a  conversation  that  had  passiul  at  an  alehou-e  be- 
tween us.      My   purpose  is  to  continue   our  acquaint- 


ance, 


ri 


It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened. 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-looking  elderly  man, 
in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many  curls,  accosted 
Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  ho 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation  with  a  cour- 
teous formality,  as  to  a  stranger,  but  as  soon  us  Ed- 
wards had  brought  to  his  recollection  their  having  been 
at  Pembroke-College  together  nine-and-forty  years  ago, 
he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt-court.  Ed- 
wards. "Ah,  sir!  we  tire  old  men  now."  Johnson, 
(who  never  liked  to  think  of  being  old).  "  Don't  let 
us  discourage  one  another."  Edwards.  "  Why,  Doc- 
tor, you  look  stout  and  hearty:  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
so  ;  for  the  newspapers  tokl  us  you  were  very  ill." 
Johnson.  "  Ay,  sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us 
oldfellou-s.'''' 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conver- 
sation as  that  between  two  fellow-collegians,  who  had 
lived  forty  years  in  J^ondon  without  ever  having  chanc- 
ed to  meet,  I  whispered  to  IMr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  going  home,  and  that  he  had  better  acccmp;;- 
ny  him  now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us,  [ 
eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation.     Mr.  Ed- 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  104, 
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wards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  practised  long 
as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but  that  he  now  lived  in  the 
country  upon  a  little  farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by 
Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came  to  Lon- 
don (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6),  generally  twice  a  week. 
Johnson  appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  ad- 
dressed him'^elf  to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  the  country.  Boswell.  "  I  have  no  notion 
of  this,  sir.  What  yon  have  to  entertain  you^  is,  I  think, 
exhausted  in  half  an  hour."  Edwards.  "What?  don't 
you  love  to  have  hope  realized?  I  see  my  grass,  and 
my  corn,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I 
am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit- 
trees."  Jo.'ixsoN,  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was  attend- 
ing). "  You  find,  sir,  you  have  fears  as  well  as  hopes." 
— So  well  did  he  see  the  whole,  when  another  saw  but 
the  half  of  a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  were  seat- 
ed in  his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on  admirably. 
Edwards.  "  Sir,  I  remember  you  would  not  let  us  say 
prodigious  at  College.  For  even  then,  sir,  (turning  to 
me),  he  was  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared 
him."^  Johnson,  (to  Edwards).  "  From  your  having 
practised  the  law  long,  sir,  I  presume  you  must  be 
rich."  Edwards.  "No,  sir;  I  got  a  good  deal  of 
money;  but  1  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom 
1  gave  a  great  part  of  it.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have 
been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the  word." 
Edwards.  "  But  I  shall  not  die  rich."  Johnson.  "Nay, 
sure,  sir,  it  is  better  to  /ire  rich,  than  to  die  rich."  Ed- 
wards. "  1  wish  1  had  continued  at  College."  John- 
son. "  Why  do  you  wish  that,  sir?"  Edwards.  "Be- 
cause I  think  I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  thaa 
mine  has  been.  1  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had 
a  good  living,  like  Bloxham  and  several  others,  and 
lived  comfortably."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  life  of  a  par- 
son, of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy.     I  have 

1  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  ttiey  respected  me 
for  literature  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  by  comparison.  Sir, 
if  is  amazing  how  little  literature  there  is  in  the  world." 


always  considered  a  clergfyman  as  the  father  of  a  larcfer 
family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather 
have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands  than  the  cure  of 
souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an 
easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  tb^  clergyman  who  makes  it  an 
easy  life." — Here  taking  himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
exclaimed,  "  O  !  Mr.  Edwards  I  Til  convince  you  that 
I  recollect  you.  Do  yon  remember  our  drinking  togeth- 
er at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke  gate  ?  At  that  limej 
you  told  me  of  the  Eton  bov,  who,  when  verses  on  our 
Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  were  prescribed  as 
an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single  line,  which  was  highly 
admired  : 

'  Vidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum.'i 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  'Camden's  Re- 
mains,' an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  Kings,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  a  prince  of  equal  merit: 

'  Miracano,  Sol  occubuitj  nox  nulla  secuta  est.'  " 

Edwakds.  "  You  are  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher;  but,  1 
don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was  alwa^'s  breaking 
in." — Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to  whom 

1  [This  line  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Dryden,  when 
a  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster.  But  neither  Eton  nor  West- 
minster had  in  truth  any  claim  to  it,  the  line  beiiier  borrowed, 
■with  a  slight  change  (as  Mr.  Bindley  has  observed  tome),  from 
au  Epigram  by  Crashaw,  which  was  published  in  his  Epigram- 
MATA  Sacra,  first  printed  at  Cambridge  without  the  author's 
name,  in  1634,  8vo. — The  original  is  much  more  elegant  than 
the  copy,  the  water  being  personified,  and  the  word  on  which 
the  point  of  the  Epigram  turns,  being  reserved  to  the  close  of 
the  line  : 

"JOANN.   2. 
Aquse  in  vinum  versES. 
Undc  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis  ? 

Quse  rosamirantes  tam  nova  mutat  aquas? 
Numen,  convivoe  praesens  agnoscite  numen, 

Nympha  pudicu  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuit.''''    M.] 
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1  have  mentioned  this,  have  thought  it  an  exquisite  trait 
of  character.  The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  like  reli- 
gion, is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard  and  severe, 
at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

Edwards.  "  I  have  been  twice  married.  Doctor. 
You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  have 
a  wile.''  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn  tender  faltering  tone)  I 
have  known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife. — It  .had  almost 
broke  my  heart." 

Edwards.  How  do  you  live,  sir?  For  my  part  I 
must  have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine. 
I  find  I  require  it."  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink  no  wine, 
sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine  :  formany  years  1  drank 
none.  1  then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal.  Ed- 
wards. "  Some  hogsheads,  1  warrant  you."  Johnson. 
"I  then  had  a  severe  illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  1  have 
never  begun  it  again.  I  never  felt  any  difierence  upon 
myself  from  eating  one  thing  rather  than  another,  nor 
from  one  kind  of  weather  rather  than  ar.other.  There 
are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel  a  difference  ,•  but  I  am 
not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fast- 
ed from  the  Sundjiy's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner, 
-without  any  inconvenience.  1  believe  it  is  best  to  eajt 
just  as  one  is  hungry  :  but  a  man  who  is^in  business,  or 
a  man  who  has  a  family,  must  have  stated  meals.  I 
am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and  go  to  Grand 
Cairo,  without  being  missed  here  or  observed  there." 
Edwards.  "Don't  you  eat  sfipper,  sir?"  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir."  Edwards.  "  For  my  part,  now,  I  con- 
sider supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one  must 
pass,  in  order  to  get  to  bed."i 

JoHNSO!?.  "  You  arc  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards.  Law- 
yers know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man  should  al- 
ways have  them  to  converse  with.  They  have  what 
he  wants."  Edwards.  "  I  am  grown  old  :  I  am  sixty- 
tive."      Johnson.     "  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birth- 

1  1  am  not  absolutely  sure  hut  Ibis  was  my  own  suggestion^ 
though  it  is  truly  in  the  character  of  Edwards. 
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day.  Corae,  sir,  drink  water,  and  put  in  for  a  hun- 
dred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  g-enlleman  who  had  left 
his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College.  Johnson. 
"  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  fortune  to  a  College 
be  right,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  would 
leave  the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  Col- 
lege to  my  relations  or  my  friends,  for  their  lives.  It 
is  the  same  thing  to  a  College,  which  is  a  permanent 
society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty 
years  hence  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations  or 
friends  feel  the  beneiit  of  it." 

This  interview  contirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's 
most  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His  coidial  and 
placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so 
different  from  himself:  and  his  telling  him  that  he 
would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  shesved  a 
kindness  of  dispo-sition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  observed,  "  how  wonderful  it  was  that  they  had 
both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too  !"  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  senility,  and  looking  full  in  Johnson's  face, 
'said  to  him,  "  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

'  O  my  coevals  I  renniants  of  yourselves.'" 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all;  but  shook  his  head 
with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  off  seemingly  highly 
pleased  with  the  honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I 
thought  him  but  a  weak  man.  Johnson.  "  Why  yes, 
sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with- 
out experience  :  yet  I  would  rather  have  him  with  me 
than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will  not  talk  readily. 
This  man  is  always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say." 
Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willing- 
ness which  he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so  justly; 
for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary 
void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  company,  for 
any  length  of  time ;  or,  \yhich  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps 
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worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with  difficulty  kept  up 
by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "  Tom  Tyers  describ- 
ed me  the  best :  '  Sir  (said  he),  you  are  like  a  ghost : 
3'ou  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken  to.'  " 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  mentioned 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers, 
the  founder  of  that  excellent  place  of  publick  amuse- 
tnent,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  must  ever  be  an  estate 
to  its  proprietor,  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  English  nation  ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curi- 
ous shew, — gay  exhibition, — musick,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear  ; — for  all 
which  only  a  shilling  is  paid;'  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for  those  who  choose  tO 
purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  Thomas  Tj'^ers  was  bred  to 
the  law  ;  but  having  a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity  of* 
temper,  and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  the  regularity  of  practice.  He  therefore  raa 
about  the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness,  amusing 
every  body  by  his  desultory  conversation.  He  abound- 
ed in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  ac- 
curacy. I  therefore  cannot  venture  to  avail  myself 
much  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Johnson  which  he 
published,  being  one  among  the  various  persons  ambi- 
tious of  appending  their  names  to  that  of  my  illustrious 
friend.  That  sketch  is,  however,  an  entertaining  little 
collection  of  fragments.  Those  which  he  published  of 
Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit;  but  his  fame 
must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  "  Political  Conferences,"  in 
which  he  introduces  several  eminent  persons  deliver- 
ing their  sentiments  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and  discov- 
ers a  considerable  share  of  learning,   various  knowl- 

1  In  summer,  1792,  additional  and  more  expensive  decora- 
tions having  been  introduced,  the  price  of  admission  was  rais- 
ed to  two  shillings.  I  cannot  approve  of  this.  The  company 
may  he  more  select ;  but  a  number  of  the  honest  commonalty 
are,  I  fear,  excluded  from  sharing  in  elegant  and  innocent  en- 
tertainment. An  attempt  to  abolish  the  one  shilling  gallery  at 
the  playhouse  has  been  very  properly  counteracted. 
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edg-e,  and  discernment  of  character.  This  much  may  I 
be  allovved  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  oblig- 
ing to  me,  and  who  lived  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numerous  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  the  re- 
mark to  Johnson  that  1  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on 
the  subject.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter that  I  had  been  of  a  profession.  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  lawyer."  Boswei.l.  "  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it 
would  have  been  better,  for  we  should  not  have  had 
the  I^nglish  Dictionary.'"'  Johnson.  "But  you  would 
have  had  Reports."  "  Ay  ;  but  there  would  not  have 
been  another,  who  could  have  written  the  Dictionary. 
There  have  been  many  very  good  Judges.  Suppose 
you  had  been  Lord  Chancellor;  you  would  have  deliv- 
ered opinions  with  more  extent  of  nr.ind,  and  ia  a  more 
ornamented  manner,  than  perhaps  any  Chancellor  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes  have  been 
as  judiciously  decided  as  you  could  have  done."  John- 
son.    "Yes,  sir.     Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  floating  ia 
his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly,  often  speculated  on  the 
possibility  of  his  superemioent  powers  being  rewarded 
in  this  great  and  liberal  country  by  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  who  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson, 
'■'•  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  did  not  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  You  might  have  been  Lord  Chan^ 
cellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage ;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield,  your  na- 
tive city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have  had  it."  Johnson, 
upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated  ;  and,  in  an  angry 
tone,  exclaimed,  "Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting 
this,  when  it  is  too  late  ?" 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others. 
The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr.  Courtenay,  that 
when   Mr.   Edmund   Burke   shewed  Johnson  his  fine 
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house  and  lands  near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  coolly  said, 
»      '  Mon  equidem  invideo  ;  iniror  magis.^^ 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  lit- 
erature than  Johnson,  or  was  more  determined  in  main- 
taining the  respect  which  he  justly  considered  as  dne  to 
it.  Of  this,  besides  tiie  general  tenour  of  his  conduct 
in  society,  some  characteristical  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when  he 
dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  booksellers,  where  the 
room  being  small,  (he  head  of  the  table,  at  which  he 
sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in  suf- 
fering a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat, 
rather  than  quit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above 
him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained 
one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  "  I 
met  him  (said  he),  at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the  coun- 

1  I  am  not  entirely  -without  suspicion  that  Johnson  may  have 
felt  a  little  momentary  envy ;  for  no  man  loved  tlie  good  things 
of  this  life  better  than  he  did;  and  he  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious that  he  deserved  a  much  largnr  share  of  them,  than  he 
ever  had.  I  attempted  in  a  newspaper  to  comment  on  the 
above  passage  in  the  manner  of  Warbnrton,  who  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  shewn  uncommon  ingenuity,  in  giving  to  any  au- 
thor's toxt  whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should  carry.  As  this 
imitation  may  amuse  my  readers,  I  shall  here  introduce  it : 

''No  saying- of  Dr.  Johnson's  has  been  more  niisuudersfood 
than  his  applying  to  Mb.  Burke  -when  he  first  sa-»v  him  at  his 
fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  JYon  equidem  invideo  ;  mirormogis. 
These  two  celebrated  lucn  had  been  friends  for  many  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Burke  entered  on  bis  parliamentary  career.  They 
were  both  -writers,  both  members  of  The  Literary  Club  ; 
-when,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation  so 
much  more  splendid  than  that  to  which  he  himself  had  attiiiii- 
ed,  he  did  not  mean  to  express  that  he  thought  it  a  dispr'>por- 
•  iouate  prosperity  ;  but  -while  he,  as  a  philosopher,  assorted  an 
exemption  from  envy,  non  equidem  invideo,  he  went  on  in  the 
words  o(  the -poet  miror  magis  ;  thereby  signifying,  either  that 
he  was  occupied  in  admiring  what  he  -was  glad  to  see  ;  or, 
perhaps,  that  considering  the  general  lot  of  men  of  superiour 
abilities,  he  wondered,  that  Fortune,  -who  is  represented  as 
blind,  should,  in  this  instance,  have  been  so  just." 
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try,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been 
an  ordinary  man."  The  company  having  laughed  hear- 
tily, Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  "  Nav, 
Geiitlemen  (said  he),  Dr.  Goklsmilh  is  in  ihe  right.  A 
nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as 
Goldsmith  ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden 
that  he  neglected  him." 

Nor  could  he  patieoflj'  eudjre  to  hear,  (hat  such  re- 
spect as  he  thought  due  o;iiy  to  higher  intellectual 
quaiitios,  should  be  bestowed  on  men  of  slighter,  though 
perhaps  more  amusing,  talent^.  I  told  him,  that  one 
morning,  when  1  went  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who 
was  very  vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he 
accosted  me  thus  : — ''  Pray  now,  did  you — did  you  meet 
a  little  lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh?"' — "No,  sir 
(said  I),  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the  question  ?" — 
••  Wiiy  (replied  Garrick,  with  an  atfected  indifference, 
yet  as  if  standing  on  tip-toe),  Lord  Camden  has  this 
moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long  walk  together." 
JoHVsoN'.  "  Well,  sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly. 
Lord  Camden  v^us  a  little  luzvyer  to  be  associating  so 
familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth,  that 
Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as  it  were  his  prop- 
erty. He  would  allow  no  man  either  to  biame  or  to 
praise  Garrick  in  his  presence,  without  contradicting 
him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  verv'  serious  frame  of  mind,  in 
which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness  passed  between 
us,  such  as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to  repeat, 
1  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that 
one  of  us  must  survive  the  other.  Johnson.  "Yes, 
.sir,  that  is  an  affecting  consideration.  1  remember 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  '  I  intend  to 
come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more  ;  and  when  we 
must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  human  beings."" 
BosWELL.  "  The  hope  tliat  we  shall  see  our  departed 
friends  again  must  support  the  mind."  John'on.  "  Why 
yes,  sir.'"^     Boswell.     "  There  is  a  strange  unwilling- 

1  [See  on  the  same  subject,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.     M.] 
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ness  to  part  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as  to 
futurity.  A  reverend  friend  of  ours  (namiug  him)  tells 
me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing his  house,  his  study,  his  books."  Johnson.  "  This 
is  foolish  in  *****.  A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on 
these  grounds  ;  for,  as  he  will  retain  his  consciousness, 
lie  may  say  with  the  philosopher,  Omnia  m-ca  mecum 
parto.''''  BoswELL.  "True,  sir:  we  may  carry  our 
books  in  our  heads ;  but  still  there  is  something  pain- 
ful in  the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given 
us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  my 
imagination  was  warm,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a  mel- 
ancholy mood,  it  distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  ex- 
ist. A  lady  whom  I  then  much  admired,  a  very  amia- 
ble womaa,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relieved  me  by 
saying,  '  The  first  thing  you  will  meet  in  the  other 
world,  will  be  an  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works 
presented  to  you.'  "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled  benignant- 
iy  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  disapprove  of  the  no- 
tion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and  coffee  in 
Mrs.  Williams'  room;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the  hen- 
curs  of  the  tea-table.  I  observed  that  he  would  not 
even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  his  "Life  of  Waller"  on 
Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on  agriculture, 
which  was  printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  published.  It 
was  a  very  strange  performance,  the  author  having 
mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  topicks,  along 
with  his  remarks  on  ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farm- 
ing operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane 
fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his  book,  many  sneers  at 
religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and  conceit  Dr.  John- 
son permitted  me  to  read  some  passages  aloud.  One 
was,  that  he  resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work, 
but  he  owiied  he  felt  suine  weak  compunction  and  he 
had  this  very  curious  reflection  : — "  I  was  born  in  the 
wilds  of  Christianitj',  and  the  briars  and  thorns  still 
hang  about  rae."     Dr.  Johnson  could  aot  help  laughing 
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at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fel- 
low's impiety.  "Hovvever  (said  he),  the  Reviewers 
will  make  him  hang  himself."  He,  however  observed, 
*'  that  formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensation 
obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of  harvest." 
Indeed  in  ritual  observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them 
are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged 
with  the  Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  14,  I  drank  tea  with  him.  He 
praised  the  late  3Ir.  Buncombe,'  of  Canterbury,  as  a 
pleasing  man.  "  He  used  to  come  to  me ;  I  did  not 
«eek  much  after  hiin.  Indeed  I  never  sought  mucli 
after  any  body."  Boswell.  "  Lord  Orrerj-^,  I  suppose." 
Johnson.  '•  No,  sir ;  I  never  went  to  him  bat  v/hen  he 
sent  for  me."  Bcsvvell.  '•'■  Richardson  ?"  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir.  But  I  sought  after  George  Psahnanazar  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in 
the  city." 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which  I  dis- 
covered, of  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  meiit.  Soon  after 
the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington  had  published  his 
excellent  "Observations  on  the  Statutes. "2  Johnson 
waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned  gentleman ;  and, 
having  told  him  his  name,  courteously  said,  "  I  have 
read  your  book,  sir,  with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  to 
be  better  known  to  you."  Thus  began  an  acquaintance, 
which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard  as  long  as 
Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,  he  said, 
*' They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that  he  may  be 
punished  in  away  that  would  disgrace  liim."  I  observ- 
ed, that  the  pillory  does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I 
mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman,  who  1  thought 
was  not  dishonoured  by  it.     Johnson.  "  Ay,  but  he  was 

1  [William  Duncombe,  E<q.  He  married  llie  sister  of  John 
Hughes,  the  poet ;  was  the  author  of  two  lrag;eclies,  and  other 
ingCQious  production* ;  and  died  Feb.  26,  17&9,  aged  79.     M.l 

2  [4to.  1766.  The  worthy  author  died  many  years  aftei' 
Johnson,  March  13,  1800,  aged  about  74.     M.] 
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s;r.  He  could  not  niouthand  strut  as  he  used  to  do, 
siMer  having-  been  tliere.  People  are  not  willing  to  ask 
:■  "^  'ail  to  their  tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  piiiorj." 

The  (jentleuiiin  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr.  Per- 
cv's'  catne  in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Americans  with 
iatenipeiate  vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  something'  in 
in  their  tavour;  a.-.d  added,  that  1  was  ahva_ys  sorrv, 
when  he  talked  on  that  subject.  Ttiis,  it  seems,  ex- 
asperaied  him  ;  ihough  he  said  nothing  at  the  time. 
'Phe  cloud  was  charj^-pd  with  sui})huieous  vapour,  which 
was  allerwards  to  burst  in  thunder. — We  talked  of  a 
!;L>iitleman  who  w.is  runningoul  his  fortune  in  London; 
;tiul  1  said,  '••  Wc  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  liis 
friends  mu.«t  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive 
ihim  awa)'.'"  Johnson.  '•'•  Na\',  sir,  we'll  send  you  to 
him.  It  your  company  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his 
bouse,  nothing  will."  This  was  a  horrible  shuck,  for 
which  there  was  no  visible  cause.  1  afterwards  asked 
liim,  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson. 
"  Because,  sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  ihe  Ameri- 
cans." lio^WKLL.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take  your 
revenge  directly?"  Johnson,  (smiling).  "  J^ecause,  sir, 
I  had  nething  ready.  A  man  rinnot  strike  till  he  has 
his  vveapous."  Tliis  was  a  Cttndid  und  pleasant  confes- 
sion. 

He  shewed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  very  gen- 
leely  {ittod  no  ;  and  said,  '■'■  Mrs.  I^hrale  sneered,  when 
1  talked  of  my  having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live 
at  my  house.  1  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  would 
be  in  as  respectable  a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers. 
Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out."  Bos- 
vvELL.  "  She  has  a  little  both  of  the  insolence  of  wealth, 
and  the  conceit  of  parts."  Johnson.  "  The  insolence 
of  wealth  is  a  wretched  thing;  but  the  conceit  of  parts 
}ias  some  foundation.  To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be. 
Hut  who  is  without  it?"  Boswell.  "  Yourself,  sir." 
.ioHNsoN-  "Why  \  play  no  tricks:  I  lay  no  traps." 
iJoswELi..  "  No,  sir.  You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you 
only  do  not  stoop." 

i  Seep.  100,  of  this  volume. 
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We  talked  of  th'>  numbers  of  people  that  eomctimes 
have  composed  the  household  of  great  fbmilie".  I 
mentioned  tliat  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Er^lintoune's  father.  Dr.  .Iohn=on 
seeming  to  doubt  it,  1  began  to  enumerate.  '•  Let  w^ 
see  :  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  two.''  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may  be  Inn^.^ 
enough."  Bosweli.,  "  Well,  but  now  I  add  two  sons 
and  seven  daughters  and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will 
make  twenty;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  already."' 
.ToH.\soN\  "  Very  true.  You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readi- 
ly ;  but  you  will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We 
grow  to  tive  feet  pretty  readily;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  grow  to  seven.*' 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easfer  dnv,  aHer  tb 
solemnities  of  the  festival  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  1  visit- 
ed him,  but  could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  arguments  tor  Christianity  ahvaj's  in 
readiness,  that  mv  religious  faith  might  he  as  firm  and 
clear  as  any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not 
bo  under  the  least  uneasiness,  when  it  should  be  at- 
tacked. JoHxsox.  "  Sir,  you  cannot  answer  all  ob- 
jections. You  have  demonstration  for  a  First  Cause 
you  see  he  mu't  be  good  as  well  as  poweriiil,  bocau?"" 
there  is  nothing  to  make  him  otherwi«e,  and  goodness 
of  itself  is  preferable.  Yet  yo-i  liave  against  this,  what 
is  very  certain,  the  unhappiness  of  hnnvan  life.  This, 
however,  gives  us  rea«on  to  hope  for  a  future  state  of 
compensation,  that  there  may  he  a  perfect  «y«tem. 
But  of  that  we  wore  not  sure,  till  we  had  a  positive 
revelation."  1  told  him,  that  his  '^  Rassclas"  had  often 
made  me  unhappy  ;  lor  it  represented  the  mio'^ry  oi" 
human  lite  so  well,  and  so  convincingly  to  a  thinking 
mind,  that  if  at  any  lime  the  impression  wore  olY,  and  I 
felt  myself  easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,  April  20,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the 
morning.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we  appre- 
hended was  gradually  involving  his  circumstances  bv 
bad  management.  Johnson.  "Wasting  a  forluno  is 
evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  means,  if  it 
were  a  stream,  they'd  slop  it.     You  mu«:t  speak  to  him. 
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It  is  really  miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could 
be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  a  bank- 
rupt in  trade,  he  might  have  grown  rich  ;  but  he  has 
neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor  resohition  to  spare.  He 
does  not  spend  fast  enough  to  have  pleasure  from  it. 
He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  parsimony.  If  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed 
as  many  a  one  has  been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for 
ri  man  to  lie  down  and  die;  to  bleed  to  death,  because 
he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even 
to  stitch  il  up."  I  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  ad- 
jTjire  the  focundity  of  fanc}',  and  choice  of  language, 
■which  in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  on  almost  all  occa- 
.'•ions,  he  displayed.  It  was  well  observed  by  Dr.  Per- 
ry, now  Bishop  of  Dromor',  "The  conversation  of 
Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be  compared  to  an 
iintique  statue,  where  every  vein  and  muscle  is  dis- 
iJEct  and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation  resembles  an 
inferiour  cast."' 

On  Saturday,  April  25,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds',  ivith  the  learned  Dr.  Musgrave,* 
Counsellor  Leland  of  Ireland,  son  to  the  historian,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  and  some  more  ladies.  "  The  Project," 
n  new  poem,  was  read  to  the  company  by  Dr.  Mus- 
grave.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it 
not  for  the  well-known  names  with  which  it  is  filled,  it 
would  be  nothing :  the  names  carry  the  poet,  not  the 
j)oet  the  names."  Musgrave.  "A  temporarj'  poem 
alwaj's  enteriains  us."  Johxsqn.  "  So  does  an  account 
of  the  criminals  hanged  yesterday  entertain  us." 

He  proceeded  ; — '*  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was 
railed  (liiat  is,  the  Editor  of  Demosthenes),  was  the 
most  f^iient  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man,  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him, 
and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  no  more 
than  Richard.  How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.     But  it  was  thus:  Dr.  Doug- 


1  [Samncl  Musgrave,  Ivl.  D.  Editor  of  Euripides,  and  au- 
fuorof'  DijEortations  onthe  Grecian  Myfholoey,"  cfec.  publish- 
ed in  1782,  after  liis  death,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt."  M.] 
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las  was  talkinr^  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  anJ  ascribing  to 
him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey. 
So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said,  (imitating^  his  affect- 
ed sententious  emphasis  and  nod)  '■Richard.''  " 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  exhib- 
ited some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  compliment  to 
Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been  long  acquainted,  and 
was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching  the  manner 
of  the  moment,  and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  "  Madam,  you  crown  me  with 
unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pamphlet 
meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  A  few 
sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are  a  pamphlet,'  as  much  as 
a  few  sheets  of  prose."  Musgrave.  "  A  pamphlet  may 
be  understood  to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster- 
Hall,  that  is  in  formal  language ;  but  in  common  lan- 
gTiage  it  is  understood  to  mean  prose."  Joitnsox,  (and 
here  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his  knowing  clear- 
ly and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is).  "A  pamphlet  is 
understood  in  common  language  to  mean  prose,  only 
from  this,  that  there  is  so  much  more  prose  written 
than  poetry ;  as  when  we  say  a  book.,  prose  is  under- 
stood for  the  same  reason,  though  a  book  may  be  as 
well  in  poetry  as  in  prose.  We  understand  what  is 
most  general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  iVequent." 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss  Rey- 
nolds. "  Have  you  seen  them,  sir?"  Jonxsox.  "No, 
madam,  I  have  seen  a  translation  from  Horace,  by  one 
of  her  daughters.  She  shewed  it  me."  Miss  Reynold?. 
"  And  how  was  it.  sir?"  Joh?:son-.  "  Why,  very  well 
for  a  young  Miss'  verses ; — that  is  to  say,  compared 
with  excellence  ,  nothing;  but,  very  well,  for  the  per 

I  [Dr.  Johnson  is  here  perfectly  correct,  and  is  snpported 
by  the  usage  of  precedins;  wi iters.  So  in  MrsAUUM  UEr.tciJE, 
a  collection  of  poems,  ^70.  1656,  (the  wriler  is  speakin"  of 
SuckliDg''s  play  entitled  A<;L\uf.A,  printed  iti  folio)  : 

"  This  great  Toliiminoii'  ■pamphltt  may  be  s?>id 
Tob';  like  one,  that  hath  :i3ore  hair  than  h';?.d."     M.l 
V©L.  IV.  N'   9 
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son  who  wrote  them.  I  nm  vexed  at  being  shewn  ver- 
ses in  that  manner."  Mrss  Rkykolds.  "But  it'  they 
should  be  good,  why  not  give  them  hearty  praise  ?" 
JoiiNSOiV.  "  VVhy,  madam,  because  I  have  not  then  got 
the  better  of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been  shewn 
them.  You  must  consider,  madam  ;  belbrchand  they 
may  he  bad,  a?  weil  as  good.  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
pat  another  under  such  a  difiiculty,  that  he  must  either 
liurt  the  person  by  toiling  the  truth,  or  hurt  himself  by 
telling  what  is  not  true."  Boswell.  "A  man  often 
shews  his  writings  lo  people  of  eminence,  to  obtain 
from  them,  either  from  their  good-nature,  or  from  their 
not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  tirmly,  a  commendation, 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  avail  himself."'  JohnsoxV. 
"Very  true,  sir.  Therefore  the  roan,  who  is  asked  by 
an  author,  what  he  thinks  of  his  work,  is  put  to  the  tor- 
lure,  and  is  not  obliged  to  speak  the  truth;  so  that 
what  he  says  is  not  considered  as  his  opinion  ;  yet  he 
has  said  it,  and  cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  author,  when 
mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  eauister  at  his  tail, 
can  say,  '  I  would  not  have  publisiied,  had  not  Johnson, 
or  Reynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some  other  good  judge, 
commended  t!)e  work.'  Yet  i  consider  it  as  a  very  dithcult 
question  in  conscience,  whether  one  should  advise  a 
man  not  to  publish  a  woik,  if  profit  be  his  object;  for 
the  man  may  say,  '  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  1  should 
have  had  the  mone}'.'  Now  you  cannot  be  sure  ;  for 
you  have  only  your  own  opinion,  and  the  publick  may 
think  very  differently."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "You 
must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two  judgements;  one 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what 
may  please  the  general  taste  at  the  time."  Johnson. 
''But  you  can  be  sure  oi  neither;  and  theretbre  I 
should  scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused;  his  first  by 
Garrick,  his  second  by  Colinan,  who  was  prevailed  od 
at  last  by  niuch  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to 
bring  it  on.  His  'Vicar  of  Waketield'  1  myself  did  not 
think  would  have  had  much  success.  It  was  written 
and  sold  to  a  bookseller,  beiore  his  'Traveller;'  but 
published  after;  so  little  expectation  had  the  booksel- 
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ler  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after  the  '•  Traveller,'  ha 
might  have  had  twice  as  aiuch  money  for  it,  though  six- 
ty g^iiiieas  was  no  mean  price.  The  bookseller  had 
the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  from '  The 
Traveller'  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in 
?eiiriig  the  copy."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  '•  The  Cog- 
gar's  Opera  aSords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  will 
diiTer  in  opinion  about  a  literary  performance.  Burke 
thinks  it  has  no  merit."  Joh.xso.\.  '•  It  was  refused  by 
one  of  the  houses;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  would 
succeed,  not  from  any  great  excellence  in  the  writing,- 
but  from  the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety 
of  the  piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  atten- 
tive, aod  dismisses  them  in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  company.  Several  of  us  got  round 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  that  he  would  not  give  us 
an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there  might  be  a 
complete  edition.  He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entrea- 
ties. That  he  intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  him  say  so  ;  and  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out,  which  he 
entities  Historia  Siudioncn.  1  once  got  from  one  of  his 
friend?  a  list,  which  there  was  pretty  good  reason  to 
suppose  was  accurate,  for  it  was  written  down  in  his 
presence  by  this  friend,  who  enumerated  each  srticle 
aloud,  and  liad  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr. 
Levett,  in  concert  with  whom  it  v/as  made  out ;  and 
Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not  contradict  it.  But 
when  I  shewed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and  mention- 
ed the  evidence  for  its  exactness,  he  laughed  and  said, 
••  I  was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and 
never  interfered."  Upon  which  I  read  it  to  him,  article 
by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  orretuse  ;  and 
then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some  oth- 
er articles  confirmed  by  him  directly,  and  aftenvards, 
from  time  to  time,  made  additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioned, 
he  to'd  us,  "  Cave  uied  to  sell  tea  thousand  of  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  j'  yet  such  was  then  his  minute 
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attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not  suffer  the 
smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name  a  particular  per- 
son who  he  heard  had  talked  of  leaving  ofl  the  Maga- 
zine, and  would  say,  'Let  us  have  something  good 
next  month/  " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some 
dispositions.  Johnson.  "  No  man  was  born  a  miser, 
because  no  man  was  born  to  possession.  Every  man  is 
born  cupidus — desirous  of  getting ;  but  not  avarus, — 
desirous  of  keeping."  Boswell.  "  I  have  heard  old 
Mr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a 
complete  miser  is  a  happy  man  ;  a  miser  who  gives  him- 
self wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving."  Johnson. 
"  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  who  have 
called  an  avaricious  man  a  miser^  because  he  is  misera- 
ble. No,  sir ;  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves  mo- 
ney is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoy- 
ments." 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  Bon-Mots,  he 
quoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana,  an  exquisite  instance  of 
flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in  France,  who  being  ask- 
ed by  the  Queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered, 
"  What  your  Majesty  pleases."  He  admitted  that  Mr. 
Burke's  classical  pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes'  being  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 


-numtrisque  feriur 


Lege  solulus,'^'' 

was  admirable  ;  and  though  he  was  strangely  unwilling 
to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  man  the  talent  of  wit,i  he 

1  See  this  question  fully  investigated  in  the  Notes  upon  my 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  edit.  3,  p.  21,  el  seq. 
Anil  here,  as  a  lawyer  mindful  of  the  maxim  Suum  cuique  iri- 
buito,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  the  additional  Note 
beginning  with  "  1  find  since  the  former  edition,"  is  not  mine, 
but  was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  superintend  the  press  'wnile  I  was  in  Scolland,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  second  edition  was  printing.  He  would  not  al- 
low me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author ;  but,  as  it  is  exquisite- 
ly acute  and  elegant,  I  take  this  opportunity,  y?ithout  bf" 
knowledge,  t9  do  him  justice. 
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also  laughed  with  approbation  at  another  of  his  playful 
conceits  ;  which  was,  that  "  Horace  has  in  one  line 
given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  manor: 

'  Est  inodus  in  rebus,  sunt  ctrli  denique  fints  ;'" 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and  certain 
fines.'''' 

He  observed,"  A  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of 
himself,  except  be  relates  simple  facis ;  as,'!  was  at 
Richmond :' or  what  depends  on  mensuration;  as, '  1 
am  sis  feet  high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Rich- 
mond ;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high  :  but  he  cannot 
be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has  any  other  excellence. 
Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It 
is  in  order  to  shew  how  much  he  can  spare.  It  has 
all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise,  and  all  the  reproach 
of  falsehood."  Bosv.ell.  "  Sometimes  it  may  proceed 
from  a  man's  strong  consciousness  of  his  faults  being 
observed.  He  knows  that  others  would  throw  him 
down,  and  therefore  he  had  belter  lie  down  softly  of 
his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was.  engaged  to  dine  at 
General  Paoli's,  where,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I 
was  still  entertained  in  elegant  hospitality,  and  with  all 
the  eas.e  and  comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  oa  him,,  and 
accompanied  him  in  a  hackney-coach.  We  stopped 
first  at  tiie  bottom  of  Hedge-lane,  into  which  he  went 
to  leave  a  letter,  "  with  good  news  for  a  poor  man  in 
distress,"  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  question  him  par- 
ticularly as  to  this.  He  himself  often  resenibled  Lady 
Bolingbroko's  lively  description  of  Pope  :  that  "  he 
v,'ns  ini  f^iUlique  cnix  choux  et  aux  raves.''  He  would 
say,  "I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor-squarc  ;"  this  might 
be  with  a  Duke  ;  or^  perhaps,  "I  dine  to-day  at  the 
olhcr  end  of  the  town:"  or,  '' A  gentleman    of  great 

1  [Thi?,  as  both  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney  have  observed 
to  ne,  is  the  motto  to '' An  Enquiry  into  Custorriary  Estates 
and  Teriant's  Ri;;hts,  k.c. — with  some  considerations  for  re- 
straining excessive >'/ie*."'  By  Everard  Fleetwood,  Esq.  8rc. 
1731.  But  it  i=,  pro!. ably,  a  mere  coincidence.  Mr.  Burke 
perhaps  never  saw  that  pamphlet.    M] 
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eminence  called  on  me  yesterday." — He  loved  thus  to 
keep  things  floating  in  conjecture:  Omne  ignotiim  pro 
magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured  to  dissipate  the 
cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequent- 
ly than  any  of  his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirg- 
man's,  the  well-known  toy-shop.,  in  St.  James'-street,  at 
the  corner  of  St.  James'-place,  (o  which  he  had  been 
directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he  searched  about  some 
time,  and  could  not  find  it  at  tirst ;  and  said,  "  To  di- 
rect one  only  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying  with  one."  I 
suppose  he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy ;  it  was 
the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport.  Af- 
ter he  had  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me 
to  come  out  of  the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a 
pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those  he  had  were  too  small. 
Probably  this  alteration  in  dress  had  been  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating  with  whom,  his  external 
appearance  was  much  improved.  He  got  better 
clotiies ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he  never 
deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs, 
too,  were  much  better;  and  during  their  travels  in 
France,  he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris-made  wig,  of 
handsome  construction.  This  choosing  of  silver  buck- 
les was  a  negotiation  :  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  will  not  have 
the  ridiculous  large  ones  now  in  fashion ;  and  1  will 
give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such  were 
the  principles  of  the  business;  and,  after  some  examin- 
ation, he  was  fitted.  As  we  drove  along,  I  found  him 
in  a  talking  humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself.  Boswell. 
''■I  was  this  morning  in  Ridley's  shop,  sir;  and  was 
told,  that  the  collection  called  '  Johnsoniana'  has  sold 
very  much.  Johnsox.  "Yet  the  'Journey  to  the 
Hebrides'   has  not  had  a  great  sale."^  Boswell.  "  That 

1  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  different  notion  of 
an  pxlensive  sale  from  what  is  generally  entertained  :  for  the 
fact  is,  tliat  four  thousand  copies  of  that  excellent  work  were 
pold  very  quickly.  A  ne"w  edition  has  bten  printed  since  his 
death,  besides  that  in  the  collection  of  bis  works. 

[Another  edition  has  been  printed  since  Mr.  Boswell  wrote 
the  above,  besides  repeated  editions  in  the  general  collection  of 
his  works  during  the  last  ten  years.     M.] 
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is  strang-e."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir  ;  for  in  that  book  I 
have  toiJ  the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not 
know  before." 

BoswELL,  "  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this  morning;  with 
Mr.  Eld;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  found  him  to  be 
a  Staffonh'hire  Whig,  a  being  which  I  did  not  believe 
had  existed."  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  there  are  rascals  in 
all  countries."  Boswej.l.  "  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a 
creature  generated  between  a  non-juring  parson  and 
one"'s  grandmother."  John!-on.  "  And  I  have  always 
said,  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil."  Boswfxl.  ''  He 
certainly  was,  sir.  The  Devil  was  impatient  of  subor- 
dination; he  was  the  iir^t  who  resisted  power: 

*  Eeller  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven.'  " 

At  General  Paoli's  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Langion,  Marchese  Gherardi  of  Lombardy,  and  Mi-. 
John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of  Spottisvvoode,^  the 
solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  circula- 
ted ;  to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed,  that 
Mr.  Eraser,  the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come  from 
Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  Erench  had  the  same  fears  of 
us.  Johnson.  "It  is  thus  that  mutual  cowardice 
keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind  brave, 
and  one  half  cowards,  the  brave  would  be  always  beat- 
ing the  cowards.  Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a 
very  uneasy  life  ;  all  would  be  continually  fighting: 
but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  well." 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson.  "I  require 
wine,  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have  then  often  vvish- 
.eJ  for  it,  and  often  taken  it."  Spottiswoode.  "  What, 
by  way  of  a  companion,  sir?"  Johnson.  "  To  get  rid 
of  myself,  to  send  myself  away.  Wine  gives  great 
pleasure  ;  and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good.  It  is 
a.  good,   unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.     A    man  may 

1  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  shotild  have  said,  "  Mf 
John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of  (hat  ilk.''^  Johnson  knenr 
that  sense  of  the  word  very  well,  and  has  thus  explained  it  ia 
his  Dictionary,  voce  Ilk — '^  It  also  signifies  '  the  same  ;'  a». 
Mackintosh  oflhat  ilk^  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  siroame  aad 
the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same." 
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have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine  ;  and  that  may 
be  greater  than  the  pleasure.  Wine  makes  a  man  bet- 
ter pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes 
him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But 
the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased 
with  himself,  he  may  be  growing  less  pleasing  to  oth- 
ers.i  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him 
knowledge  nor  wit;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of  the  company  has 
repressed.  It  only  puts  in  motion  what  has  been  lock- 
ed up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad." 
Spottiswoode.  "  So,  sir,  wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a 
box  ;  but  this  box  may  be  eitlier  full  or  empty  ?"  John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  conversation  is  the  key  :  wine  is  a 
pick-lock,  which  forces  open  the  box,  and  injures  it. 
A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind  s©  as  to  have  that 
confidence  and  readiness  without  wine,  which  wine 
gives."'  BoswELL.  "  The  great  difficulty  of  resisting 
wine  is  from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good  wor- 
t;  y  man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has  had 
twenty  years  in  his  cellar."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  all  this 
notion  about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  imagin- 
ing hitnselt  to  be  of  more  importance  toothers,  than  he 
really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he  drinks 
wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "Yes,  they  do 
. iorthe  time."  Johnson.'  'For  the  time! — If  they 
care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next.  And  as  for  the 
good  worthy  man  ;  how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and 
worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon  an- 
other man's  drinking  wine.  As  to  the  w  ine  twenty  years 
in  the  cellar, — of  ten  men,  three  say  this,  merely  be- 
cause they  must  say  something;  three  are  telling  a  lie, 
when  they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  twenty  years; 
— three  would  rather  save   the  wine ; — one,  perhaps, 

1  It  is  observed  in  Waller's  Life  in  the  Biographia  Britanni- 
ca,  that  he  diank  only  -water  ;  and  that  -while  he  sat  in  a  compa- 
ny  who  -were  drinking  -wine,  "  Jje  had  the  dexterity  to  accom- 
modate his  discouise  to  the  pitch  of  theirs  as  it  sii/iA;."  If  ex- 
cess in  drintinp  be  meant,  the  remark  is  acutely  just.  But 
surel}',  a  moderate  use  of  -wine  gives  agaiety  of  sprrita  -which 
■R'ater-drinkeis  know  not. 
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cares.  *"  I  allow  it  is  sooiething  to  please  one's  company  ; 
and  people  ai-e  always  pleased  with  ttiose  who  partake 
pleasure  with  them.  Bat  afteramau  has  brought  him- 
self to  relinquish  the  great  personal  pleasure  which 
arises  from  drinking  wi.ie,  any  other  consideration  is  a 
trifle.  To  please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  some- 
thing only,  if  there  be  nothing  against  it.  I  should, 
however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy  men  : 

'  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  so  e'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.'  " 

BoswELL.  "  Curst  be  the  spring,  the  water.^^  JoHxsojf. 
"But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if 
we  were  obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else  that  may 
happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  company  where  we 
are."  Langton.  "By  the  same  rule  you  must  join 
with  a  gang  of  cut-purses."  Joiinsox.  "Yes,  sir: 
but  yet  we  must  do  justice  U>  wine  ;  we  must  allow  it 
the  power  it  possesses.  To  make  a  man  pleased 
with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  is  doing  a  very  great 
thing : 

'  Si  palria  volumus,  si  Nobis  vivert  cari.^  " 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon  trial, 
hy  Johnson's  recommendation.  JohnsoiV.  "  Boswell 
is  a  bolder  combatant  than  Sir  Joshua :  he  argues  for 
wine  without  the  help  of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with 
it."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  But  to  please  one's 
company  is  a  strong  motive."  Johnson,  (who,  from 
drinking  only  water,  supposed  every  body  who  drank 
wine  to  be  elevated).  "  I  won't  argue  any  more  with 
you,  sir.  You  are  too  far  gone."  Sir  Joshua.  "  I 
should  have  thought  so  indeed,  air,  had  I  made  such  a 
speech  as  you  have  now  done."  Johnson,  (drawing  him- 
self in,  and  I  really  thought  blushing).  "  Nay,  don't 
be  angry.  I  did  not  mean  to  oHend  you."  Sir  Joshua. 
•'  At  first  the  taste  of  wine  was  disagreeable  to  me  ;  but 
1  brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  I  might  be  like  other 
people.  The  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  connect- 
ed with  pleasingJyour  company,  that  altogether  there  is 
something  of  social  goodness  in  it."     Johnson.    "  Sir, 

VOL.    IV.  o 
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this  is  only  saying  the  same  thing  over  again."  Sm 
Joshua.  "  No,  this  is  new."  Johnson.  "  You  put  it 
in  new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake 
words  for  thoughts."  Boswell.  "  I  think  it  is  a  new 
thought;  at  least,  it  is  in  a  new  attitude.^''  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat;  or  an  old  coat  with 
a  new  facing.  (Then  laughing  heartily).  It  is  the  old 
dog  in  a  new  doublet. — An  extraordinary  instance, 
however,  may  occur  where  a  man's  patron  will  do  no- 
thing for  him,  unless  he  will  drink:  there  may  be  a 
good  reason  for  drinking." 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed  was  really 
uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not  drink  hard.  Johnson. 
"  That  is  from  having  had  people  about  him  whom  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  command."  Boswell.  "Sup- 
posing I  should  be  tete-d-tete  with  him  at  table."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  there  is  no  mere  reason  for  your  drinking 
with  him,  than  his  being  .sober  with  ?/om."  Boswell. 
"  Why  that  is  true  ;  for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be 
sober,  than  it  would  do  me  to  get  drunk."  Johnson. 
"Yes,  sir;  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one 
would  not  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If 
he  must  always  have  somebody  to  drink  wilh  him, 
he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  to 
have  it.  They  who  submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases, 
make  themselves  his  slave;."  Boswell.  "But,  sir,  you 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitali- 
ty. A  gentleman,  who  loves  drinking,  comes  to  visit 
me."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits  ; 
he  comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man."  B«swell. 
"But,  sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been  so  well  re- 
ceived in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  I  had  not 
drunk  with  our  worthy  friends.  Had  I  drunk  water 
onlv  as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial." 
Johnson.  "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in  his 
travels  through  the  Netherlands  he  had  two  or  three 
gentlemen  with  him  ;  and  when  a  bumper  was  neces- 
sary, he  put  it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with  me  to 
take  the  bumpers.     Boswbll.     "But,  sir,  let  me  put  a 
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case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should  take  a  jaunt  into 
Scotland ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at 
ray  house  in  the  country  ;  I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing 
bim  ;  we  are  quite  by  ourselves  ;  shall  1  unsociably  and 
churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  by  himself?  No,  no, 
my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated  so;  Iwill 
take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  being  mentioned.  John- 
son'. "  Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have  gone  to  see 
her."  Spottisvvoode.  "  Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger  ?"  Johnsox,  "  No,  sir ;  but  now  they  have 
a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papers." 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of  the  in- 
troductory stanzas  of  the  first  book  of  Tasso's  "Jeru- 
salem," which  he  did,  and  then  Johnson  found  fault 
with  the  simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a 
child,  being  transferred  from  Lucretius  into  an  epick 
poem.  The  General  said  he  did  not  imagine  Homer's 
poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because  he  as- 
cribes to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refinement 
not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period,  when  Thu- 
cydides  wrote.  Johnson.  "  I  recollect  but  one  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homer,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  our  copies  of  Homer's  works  ;  I  am  for 
the  antiquity  of  Homer,  and  think  that  a  Grecian  colony 
by  being  nearer  Persia  might  be  more  refined  than  the 
mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Allan  Ramsay's,  where  were  Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robert- 
son the  historian.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Boscaweo,  widow  of  the  Admiral,  and  mother 
of  the  present  Viscount  Falmouth ;  of  whom,  if  it  be 
not  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say,  that 
her  manners  are  the  most  agreeable,  and  her  conversa- 
tion tiie  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  be  acquainted.  Before  Johnson  came  we 
talked  a  good  deal  of  him ;  Ramsay  said,  he  had  always 
found  him  a  very  polite  man,  and  that  he  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  which  he  did  very  sincerely. 
I  said,  I  worshipped  him.  Robertson.  "  But  some  of 
you  spoil  him  j  yoa  should  not  worship  him ;  you  should 
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worship  no  man."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot  help  worship- 
ping him,  he  is  so  muchsuperiour  to  other  men."  Rob- 
BERTSON.  "  In  criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he 
is  no  doubt  very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is  not 
above  other  men  :  he  will  believe  any  thing,  and  will 
strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England."  Bosvvell.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  as  to  this ; 
for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in  private,  he 
is  very  liberal  inhiswayof  thinking."  Robertson. 
"He  and  I  have  been  always  very  gracious;  the  first 
time  I  met  him  was  one  evening  at  Strahan's,  when  he 
had  just  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with  Adam  Smith, 
to  whom  he  had  been  so  rough,  that  Strahan,  after 
Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to 
think  that  he  might  behave  in  the  same  manner  to  me. 
*No,  no,  sir,  (said  Johnson),  I  warrant  you  Robertson 
and  I  shall  do  very  well.'  Accordingly  he  was  gentle 
and  good-humoured  and  courteous  with  me,  the  whole 
evening ;  and  he  has  been  so  upon  every  occasion  that 
we  have  met  since.  I  have  often  said  (laughing),  that 
I  have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith  for 
my  good  reception."  Boswell.  "  His  power  of  reason- 
ing is  very  strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of  drawing 
characters,  which  is  as  rare  as  good  portrait  painting." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable 
in  this  ;  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  characters  which  he 
draws,  he  overcharges  them,  and  gives  people  more 
than  they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus  talk- 
ing so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a 
school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  head  master  ;  and  were 
very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table  covered  with  such  varie- 
ty of  good  things,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose 
him  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsay.  "  I  am  old  enough  to  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly  admired  in  his 
life-time,  more  a  great  deal  than  after  his  death." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  not  been  less  admired  since  his 
death  ;  no  authors  ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own 
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life-time  as  Pope  and  Voltaire ;  and  Pope's  poetry  has 
been  as  much  admired  since  his  death  as  during  his 
life  ;  it  has  only  not  been  as  much  talked  of,  but  that  is 
owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant,  and  people  having 
other  writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than 
Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked  of  than  Virgil ;  but 
they  are  not  less  admired.  We  must  read  what  the 
world  reads  at  the  moment.  It  has  been  maintaiued 
that  this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in 
modern  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  literature,  because 
it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is  of  inferiour 
value,  io  order  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  so  that  better 
works  are  neglected  for  want  of  time,  because  a  man 
will  have  more  gratification  of  his  vanity  in  conversa- 
tion, for  having  read  modern  books,  than  from  having 
read  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that  V  e  have  now  more  knowledge  generally 
diffused ;  all  our  ladies  read  now,  which  is  a  great  ex- 
tension. Modern  writers  are  the  moons  of  literature  ; 
they  shine  with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
fountain  of  knowledge  ;  Rome  of  elegance.  Ramsat. 
*'  I  suppose  Homer's  '  Iliad'  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book 
of  Ruth  or  Job."  Robertson.  "  Would  you,  Dr.  John- 
son, who  are  master  of  the  English  language,  but  try 
your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it."  Joh>son.  "  Sir,  you 
could  not  read  it  without  the  pleasure  of  verse. "i 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnsox.  "AM 
that  is  really  knoxvn  of  the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is 
contained  in  a  few  pages.  We  can  know  no  more  than 
what  the  old  writers  have  told  us;  yet  what  large 
books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting 
such  parts  as  are  taken  irom  those  old  writers,  is  all  a 

1  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dacier  made  in  vain,  has 
since  been  tried  in  our  own  iTn^uage,  by  the  editor  of  "  Ossi- 
an,'^  and  we  must  either  think  very  meanly  of  his  abilities,  or 
allow  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right.  And  Mr.  Cowper,  a 
man  of  real  geoius,  has  miserably  failed  in  his  blank  vers* 
translation. 
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dream,  such  as  Whitaker's  '  Manchester.'  I  have 
heard  Henry's  '  History  of  Britain'  well  spoken  of:  I 
am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the 
Civil,  the  military,  the  religious  history ;  1  wish  much 
to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and  that  is  the  history  of 
manners,  of  common  life/'  Robertson.  "Henry  should 
have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which  is 
enough  for  any  man  ;  and  he  might  have  found  a  great 
deal  scattered  in  various  books,  had  he  read  solely  with 
that  view.  Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his  first  volume 
at  a  moderate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might 
have  pushed  him  on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I  sold 
my  "History  of  Scotland'  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a 
work  by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or 
not ;  and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that  Millar  and  he  have 
got  six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I  afterwards  received  a 
much  higher  price  for  my  writings.  An  author  should 
sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give, 
till  it  shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of  merit,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase-money,  an  au- 
thor who  pleases  the  publick." 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a  certain 
nobleman ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest-minded 
men  that  ever  lived;  that  he  would  sit  in  company 
quite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his 
mtellectual  vigour  ;  but  the  moment  that  any  important 
subject  was  started,  for  instance,  how  this  country  is  to 
be  defended  against  a  French  invasion,  he  would  rouse 
himself,  and  shew  his  extraordinary  talents  with  the 
mosl  powerful  ability  and  animation.  Johnson.  "  Yet 
this  man  cut  his  own  throat.  The  true  strong  and 
sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great 
things  and  small.  Now  1  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia 
will  say  to  a  servant,  'Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a 
wine,  which  came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a 
corner  of  the  cellars.'  I  would  have  a  man  great  ia 
great  things,  and  elegant  in  little  things."  He  said  to 
me  afterwards,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robert- 
son was  in  a  mighty  romantick  humour,  he  talked  of 
©ne  whom  he  did  not  know  ;  but  I  do-ji-necl  him  with  the 
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King  of  Prussia." — '■'■  Yes,  sir  (said  I),  jou  threw  a  hot- 
tie  at  bis  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concerning 
whom  both  Robertson  and  Rarasay  agreed  that  he  had 
a  constant  firmness  of  mind ;  for  alter  a  laborious  day, 
and  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  anxieties,  he 
would  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  be  quite  cheerful 
and  good-humoured.  Such  a  disposition,  it  was  ob- 
served, was  a  happy  gift  of  nature.  Jshnson.  "  I  do 
not  think  so  ;  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain  portion 
of  mind;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own 
free  will.  That  a  man  has  always  the  same  firmness 
of  mind,  I  do  not  say ;  because  every  man  feels  his 
mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  another ;  but  I  think, 
a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad  humour  depends  upon 
his  will." — 1,  however,  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
man's  humour  is  often  ancontrolable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.  "  A 
man  (said  he),  may  choose  whether  he  will  have  ab- 
stemiousness and  knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance." 
Dr.  Robertson  (who  is  very  companionable)  was  be- 
ginning to  dissent  as  to  the  proscription  of  claret. 
Johnson,  (with  a  placid  smile).  "Nay,  sir,  you  shall 
not  differ  with  me  ;  as  I  have  said  that  the  man  is 
most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for 
knowledge  and  claret."  Robertson,  (holding  a  glass 
oi  generous  claret  in  his  hand).  "  Sir,  I  can  only  drink 
your  health."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  if 
you  should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  do 
nothing  more."  Robertson.  "  Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the  advantage  of  you; 
when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear 
au}'^  of  our  preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  at- 
tend your  publick  worship  without  scruple,  and  indeed, 
with  great  satisfaction."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary  :  the  King  of  Siam  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
sent  none  to  the  King:  of  Siam."^ 


1    Mrs.  Piozzi  confidently  mentions  this  as  having  passed  in 
Scotland.     "  Anecdotes,"  p.  62. 
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Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge or  forgetfulness ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did 
send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam,i  and  the  Abbe 
Choisi,  who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  account 
of  it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him  at  home 
by  himself.  Johnson.  "  Well,  sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a 
splendid  dinner.  I  love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a 
man  in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction, 
more  information,  and  more  elegance,  than  in  Ram- 
say's." BoswELL.  "  What  I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his 
continuing  to  be  so  young."  Johnson.  "  Why,  yes, 
sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversation.  I 
am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it  than  at 
twenty-eight."  Bosvvell.  "But  sir,  would  not  you 
wish  to  know  old  age  ?  He  who  is  never  an  old  man, 
does  not  know  the  whole  of  human  life  ;  for  old  age  is 
one  of  the  divisions  of  it."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  what  talk 
is  this?"  BoswELL.  "Imean,  sir,  the  Sphinx's  description 
of  it; — morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  would  know  night, 
as  well  as  morning  and  noon."  Johnson.  "  What,  sir, 
would  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age  ? 
Would  you  have  the  gout?  Would  you  have  decrepi- 
tude ?" — Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  far- 
ther ;  but  I  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the  right.  I 
would,  in  due  time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  should  be  some  difference  between  the 
conversation  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight '     A  grave 

1  [The  Abb^  de  Choisi  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  on  an  embas- 
sy to  the  Kingof  Siatn  in  1684,  with  a  view,  it  has  been  said, 
to  convert  the  King  of  that  country  to  Christianity.     M.] 

2  [Johnson  clearly  noeaut  (what  the  author  has  often  else- 
where mentioned),  that  he  had  none  of  the  listle?sness  of  old 
aee,  that  he  had  the  same  activity  and  energy  of  mind  as  for- 
merly ;  not  that  a  man  of  sixty-eight  might  dance  in  a  publick 
assembly  with  as  much  propriety  as  he  could  at  twenty-eight. 
His  conversation,  being  the  product  of  much  various  knowledge, 
great  acuteness,  and  extraordinary  wit,  was  equally  well  suit- 
ed to  every  period  of  life  ;  and  as  in  his  youth  it  probably  did 
not  exhibit  any  unbecoming  levity,  so  certainly  in  his  later 
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picture  should  not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn, 
placid  old  age.  Johnso.v.  "  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother 
said  of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergyman  was 
complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where  he 
lived ;  and  said,  '  They  talk  of  runts ;'  (that  is,  young 
cows).^  'Sir  (said  Mrs.  Salusbury),  Mr.  Johnson  would 
learn  to  talk  of  runts  :'  meaning  that  1  was  a  man  who 
would  make  the  most  of  ray  situation,  whatever  it  was." 
He  added,  "I  think  myself  a  very  polite  man." 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  where  there  was  a  very  large  company,  and 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  ;  but  owing  to  some  circum- 
stance which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  I  have  no  record 
of  any  part  of  it,  except  that  there  were  several  peo- 
ple there  by  no  means  of  the  Johnsonian  school ;  so  that 
less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than  usual,  which 
put  him  out  of  humour  ;  and  upon  some  imaginary  of- 
fence from  me,  be  attacked  me  with  such  rudeness, 
that  I  was  vexed  and  angry,  because  it  gave  those  per- 
sons an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  fe- 
rocity, and  ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was  so 
much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  roused,  that  I 
kept  away  from  him  for  a  week,  and  perhaps  might 
have  kept  away  much  longer,  nay,  gone  to  Scotland 
without  s«eing  him  again,  had  not  we  fortunately  met 
and  been  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are  hu- 
man friendship  liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Langton's. 
I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I  suppose  he  perceiv- 
ed, and  might  recollect  the  cause.  After  dinner,  when 
Mr.  Langton  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were 

years  it  was  totally  free  from  the   garrulity  and  querulousness 

of  old  age.     M,] 

1  [Such  is  the  significatioa  of  this  word  in  Scotland,  and  it 
should  seem  in  Wales.  (See  Skinner  in  t».)  But  the  heifere  of 
Scotland  and  W&les,  -when  brought  to  England,  being  always 
smaller  than  those  of  this  country,  the  word  runt  has  acquired 
a  secondary  sense,  and  generally  signifies  a  heifer  diminutive 
in  size,  small  beyond  the  ordinary  growth  of  that  animal,  and 
in  this  sen^e  alone  the  word  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  Lis  Dictionary.     M.] 
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by  ourselves,  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  conciliatiag  courtesy,  "  Well,  how  have 
you  done  ?"  Boswell.  "  Sir, you  have  made  me  very 
uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  when  we  were  last 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'.  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  no 
man  has  a  greater  respect  and  aflfection  for  you,  or 
would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  serve  you. 
Now  to  treat  me  so. — "  He  insisted  that  I  had  inter- 
rupted him,  which  I  assured  him  was  not  the  case ;  and 
proceeded — "  But  why  treat  me  so  before  people  who 
neither  love  you  nor  me  ?"  Johnson.  "Well,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as 
you  please."  Boswell.  "  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua, 
when  he  observed  that  you  tossed  me  sometimes — I 
don't  care  how  ol'ten,  or  how  high  he  tosses  me,  when 
only  friends  are  present,  for  then  I  fall  upon  soft  ground  : 
but  I  do  not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case 
when  enemies  are  present. — I  think  this  a  pretty  good 
image,  sir."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest 
1  have  ever  heard." 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the  wounds 
which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless  they  were  irrita- 
ted by  some  malignant  infusion  by  other  hands.  We 
were  instantly  as  cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined  in 
hearty  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiari- 
ties of  one  of  our  friends.  Boswell.  "Do  you  think,  sir,  it 
is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to  his  face  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon  the  man, 
and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man,  and  a  slight  thing 
you  may  ;  for  you  take  nothing  valuable  from  him." 

He  said,  "I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  sermon  on 
Devotion,  from  the  text  '  Cornelius^  a  devout  man,'' 
His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the  best  expressed: 
there  is  the  most  warmth  without  fanaticism,  the  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I 
disapprove,  and  I'd  have  him  correct  it;  which  is,  that 
'  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !'  there  are  many  good  men  whose 
fear  of  God  predominates  over  their  love.  It  may 
discourage.     It  was  rashly  said.     A  noble  sermon  it   is 
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indeed.     I  wish  Blair  would  come  over  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  "  flow  of  talk" 
went  on.  An  eminent  author  being  mentioned : — 
Johnson-.  "  He  is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  conversa- 
tion is  neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does  not 
talk  as  if  impelled  by  any  fulness  of  knowledge  or  vi- 
vacity of  imagination.  His  conversation  is  like  that 
of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no  wish 
either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he  thinks 

it  does  not  become  to  sit  in  a  company 

and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Addi- 
son having  distinguished  between  his  powers  in  con- 
versation and  in  writing,  by  saying  "  1  have  only  nine- 
peace  in  my  pocket;  but  1  can  draw  for  a  thousand 
pounds  ;■" — Johnson.  "  He  had  not  that  retort  ready, 
sir;  he  had  prepared  it  beforehand."  Langton,  (turn 
ing  to  me),  "  A  tine  surmise.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East-Indians  barbarians.  Bos- 
well.  "You  will  except  the  Chinese,  sir?"  John- 
son. "  No,  sir."  BoswELL.  "  Have  they  not  arts  ?" 
Johnson.  "  They  have  pottery."  Boswell.  "  What 
do  you  say  to  the  written  characters  of  their  language." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They 
have  not  been  p.ble  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have 
formed."  Boswell.  "  There  is  more  learning  in 
their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  the  immense 
number  of  their  characteis."  Johnson.  "•  It  is  only  more 
diflficult  from  its  rudeness;  as  there  is  more  labour  in 
hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe." 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Karnes' '  Sketch- 
es of  the  History  of  Man.'  In  treating  of  severity  of 
punishment,  he  mentions  that  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in 
Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  fairly  ;  for  1  have 
looked  at  Chappe  D^Auteroche.  from  whom  he  has  taken 
it.  He  stops  where  it  is  said  that  the  spectator* 
thought  her  iraocent,  and  leaves  out  what  follows; 
that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  is  being 
as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  misrepresent  fact   in 
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a  book,  and  for  what  motive  ?  It  is  like  one  of  those 
lies  vvhich  people  tell,  one  cannot  see  why.  The  wo- 
man's life  was  spared  ;  and  no  punishment  was  too 
great  for  the  favourite  of  an  Empress,  who  had  con- 
spired to  dethrone  her  mistress."  Boswell.  "  He 
was  only  giving  •^  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  sufferings." 
JoMNSos.  "  Nay,  dou't  endeavour  to  palliate  this. 
Guilt  is  A  principal  feature  in  the  picture.  Kames  is 
puzzled  with  a  question  that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a 
very  young  man.  Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  meney 
is  lower,  when  money  is  plentiful  :  for  five  pounds  has 
the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred  pounds  when 
money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is  scarce  ?  A  lady  ex- 
plained it  to  me.  '  It  is  (said  she),  because  when  mo- 
ney is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have  money 
to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another.  Many  have 
then  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  one  says, — Take  mine 
rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  four  per 
ceni."  BeswELL.  "  Does  Lord  Kames  decide  the  ques- 
tion ?"  Johnson.  I  think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it." 
Boswell.  "This  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
lady  who  instructed  you,  sir.  May  I  ask  who  she  was." 
Johnson.     "  Molly  Aston,i  sir,  the  sister  of  those  ladies 

1  Johnson  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this  lady,  not- 
■wilhstfinding  she  was  a  violent  Whis;.  In  ansiver  to  her  high- 
flown  speeches  for  Liberty^  he  addressed  to  her  the  following 
Epigram,  of  which  I  presume  to  offer  a  translation  : 

-/'-._ ',  "  Liber  ut  esse  velitn,  suasisti,  pulchra  Maria  ; 
/  i-  Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale." 

■/     /' 

'',  ,  V  Adieu,  Maria  !  since  you'd  have  roe  free  ; 

■'/■'<".  "  For,  who  beholds  thy  charms,  a  slave  must  be. 

"  '  *  A  correspondent  of  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  who  sub- 
■''Scribes  himself  Sciolus,  to  whom  I  am  indebter  for  several  ex~ 
.<;ellent  remarks,  observes,  '•'The  turn  »{  Dr.  Johnson's  lines  to 
Miss  Aston,  whose  Whig  principles  he  had  been  combating,  ap- 
pears tome  to  be  taken  from  an  ingenious  epigram  iu  the 
'  Menagiana,''  [Vol.  III.  p.  376,  edit.  1716.]  on  a  young  lady 
who  appeared  at  a  masquerade,  habille  en  JesuiiCy  during  the 
fierce  contentions  of  the  followers  of  Molinoa  and  Jaaseaius 
concerning  free-will : 
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with  whom  you  dined  at  Litchfield. 1  shall   be  at 

home  to-raorro'.v."  Boswell.  "  Then  let  us  dine  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom, 
'  the  custom  of  the  manor,'  custom  of  the  Mitre.*' 
Johnson.     "  Sir,  so  it  shall  be." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of  din- 
ing by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according  to  old  custom. 
There  was,  on  these  occasions,  a  little  circumstance  of 
kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  Before  corning  out,  and  leaving  her  to  dine 
alone,  he  gave  her  her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweet- 
bread, or  any  other  little  nice  thing,  which  was  care- 
fully sent  to  her  from  the  tavern,  ready-drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how,  turned,  I 
think  for  the  only  time  at  any  length,  during  our  long 
acquaintance,  upon  the  sensual  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to  im- 
agination. "  Were  it  not  tor  imagination,  sir  (said  he), 
a  man  would  be  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  Chamber- 
maid as  of  a  Duchess.  But  such  is  the  adventitious 
charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have  violated 
the  best  principles  of  society,  and  ruined  their  fame  and 
their  fortune,  that  they  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank." 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  record  the  particulars  of 
such  a  conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved  frankness, 
when  nobody  was  present  on  whom  it  could  have  any 
hurtful  effect.  That  subject,  when  philosophically 
treated,  may  surely  employ  the  mind  in  a  curious  dis- 
cussion, and  as  innocently,  as  anatomy ;  provided  that 
those  who  do  treat  it,  keep  clear  of  inflammatory  in- 
centives. 

«  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," — we 
were  soon  engaged  in  very  dilferent  speculation  ;  hum- 
bly and  reverently  considering  and  wondering  at  the 
universal  mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect  facul- 


'  On  s'etonne  ici  que  Caliste 
Aitpris  I'habitde  Moliniste. 
Puisque  cette  jeune  beaute 
Ote  a  chacun  sa  liberte 
N''est  ce  pas  une  Janseniste  ?'  " 
vol.  IV.  p 
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lies  can  now  judge  of  them.  "  There  arc  (said  he), 
innumerable  questions  to  which  the  inquisitive  mind 
can  in  this  state  receive  no  answer:  Why  do  you  and  I 
exist?  Why  was  this  world  created  ?  Since  it  was  to 
he  created,  why  was  it  not  created  sooner?" 

On  Sunday,  May  10, 1  supped  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's, 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  have  neglected  the  me- 
morial of  this  evening,  so  as  to  remember  no  more  of 
it  than  two  particulars  :  one  that  he  strenuously  oppos- 
ed an  argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  prefer- 
able to  vice,  considering  this  life  only  ;  and  that  a  man 
would  be  virtuous  were  it  only  to  preserve  his  charac- 
ter :  and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder  at  the  curi- 
ous formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with  wings;  saying, 
that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a  thing  in  philosophy,  as 
if  the  fabulous  dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  to  know  if  his  Lordship  would  favour  Dr.  John- 
son with  information  concerning  Pope,  whose  Life 
he  was  about  to  write.  Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes  of  receiving  any  civility  from  this  no- 
bleman ;  for  he  said  to  me,  when  I  mentioned  Lord 
Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell  him  a  great  deal 
about  Pope, — "  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing."  1  bad 
the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  applied 
to  him  of  myself,  without  being  commissioned  by  John- 
son. His  Lordship  behaved  in  the  most  polite  and 
obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected 
about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to  say, 
*'  Tell  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  and 
am  ready  to  shew  it  in  any  way  I  can.  I  am  to  be  in 
the  city  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  re- 
turn." His  Lordship  however  asked,  "  Will  he  write 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  impartially  ?  He  was  the  first 
that  brought  Whig  and  Tory  into  a  Dictionary.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  his  definition  of  Excise  ?  Do 
you  know  the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  trans- 
pire .^"  Then  taking  down  the  folio  Dictionary,  he 
shewed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  secondary  sense, 
* "  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice  ;  a  sense  lately  in- 
novated  from  France,  without  necessity.'      The  truth, 
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was,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left  the  Jacobites,  first 
used  it;  therefore,  it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should 
liave  shewn  what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unne- 
cessary." 1  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson  : 
'•  Whj^,  sir  (said  he),  get  abroad.'''  Boswell.  "  That, 
sir,  is  using  two  words."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
end  of  this.  You  may  as  welL  insist  to  have  a  Avord 
for  old  age."  Boswell.  "  Well,  sir,  Senectus.'''  John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should  be 
one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  because  there 
is  one  in  another  language,  is  to  change  the  language." 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  his 
Lordship  many  particulars  both  of  Pope  and  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke, which  I  have  in  writing. 

1  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmout,  that  he  should  revise 
Johnson's  Life  of  Pope:  "  So  (said  his  Lordship),  you 
would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  situation.  You  know  he 
knocked  down  Osborne,  the  bookseller.' 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  exertion 
to  procure  material  and  respectable  aid  to  Johnson  for 
his  very  favourite  work,  "the  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  has- 
tened down  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  where  he 
now  was,  (hat  i  might  insure  his  being  at  home  next 
day;  and  atler  dinner,  when  I  thought  he  would  receive 
the  good  news  in  the  best  humour,  I  announced  it  ea- 
gerly :  '•  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to-day,  sir.  I 
have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont.  He  bade  me  tell 
you,  he  has  a  great  respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on 
you  to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate  all  he 
knows  about  Pope." — Here  I  paused,  in  full  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  be  pleased  with  this  intelligence, 
would  praise  my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to 
embrace  such  an  offer  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether 
I  had  shewn  an  over-exultation,  which  provoked  his 
spleen  ;  or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that 
I  had  obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  humbled 
bira  loo  much;  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  more  than 
an  unlucky  fit  of  ill-humour,  1  know  not  ;"but  to  my 
surprise  the  result  was,-JoHNsoN.  "I  shall  not  be  in  town 
to-morrovr.  I  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope."  Mrs. 
Thrale,  (surprised  as  I  was,  and  a  little  angry).     ^<-  I 
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suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought,  that  as  you  are  to 
write  Pope's  Life,  you  would  wish  to  know  aboufhim." 
JoHKsoN.  "Wish!  why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge, 
I'd  hold  out  my  hand  ;  but  1  would  not  give  myself  the 
troisbie  to  go  in  quest  of  it."  There  was  no  arguing 
with  him  at  the  moment.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
said,  "  Lord  Marchmont  will  call  on  me,  and  then  I  shall 
call  on  Lord  Marchmont."  Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at 
his  unaccountable  caprice  ;  and  told  me,  that  if  1  did 
not  take  care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Lord 
Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which 
would  be  a  great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  Lordship, 
to  be  left  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but  would  do 
liimself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another  time. 
— I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen  of  that  un- 
happy temper  with  which  this  great  aud  good  man  had 
occasionally  to  struggle,  from  something  morbid  in  his 
constitution.  Let  the  most  censorious  of  my  readers 
suppose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  toolh-ache, 
cr  to  have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin-bone, 
and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a  question  ;  and  if 
be  has  any  candour  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  an- 
swers which  Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of 
irritation,  which,  let  me  assure  them,  is  exquisitely 
painful.  But  it  must  not  be  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  careless  concerning  any 
work  which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  generally 
thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  following 
year  he  had  a  very  agreeable  interview  with  Lord 
Marchmont,  at  his  Lordship's  house ;  and  this  very  af- 
ternoon he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,  and  fell  into 
conversation  as  usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown  out 
against  four  Peers  for  having  presumed  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges,  in  a  cause  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  if  that  were  indecent.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are 
Judges  themselves;  and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion,  they  might  from  duty  be  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  Judges,  nho  were  there  only  to  be  consult- 
ed." 

In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with  him ;  for 
unquestionably,  all  the  Peers  are  vested  with  the  high- 
est judicial  powers  ;  and  when  they  are  confident  that 
they  understand  a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay  ought  not 
to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  Law  Judges, 
or  even  in  that  of  those  who  from  their  studies  and  ex- 
perience are  called  the  Law  Lords.  I  consider  the 
Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  Jury,  who  ought  to  listen 
with  respectful  attention  to  the  sages  of  the  law  ;  but, 
if  after  hearing  them,  they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their 
own,  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  decide  accordingly. 
Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  even  law 
questions,  as  is  generally  thought ;  provided  they  will 
bestow  sufficient  attention  upon  thera.  This  observa- 
tion was  made  by  my  honoured  relation  to  the  late 
Lord  Cathcart,  v»ho  had  spent  his  life  in  camps  and 
courts;  yet  assured  me,  that  he  could  form  a  clear 
opinion  upon  most  of  the  causes  that  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  "as  they  were  so  well  enucleated  in 
the  Cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergyman  of  our 
acquaintance  had  discovered  a  licentious  stanza,  which 
Pope  had  originally  in  his  "Universal  Prayer,"  before 
the  stanza, 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warDs  us  not  to  do,"  &c. 

It  was  this  : 

"  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  tlie  rod 
Of  eTerlasticg  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Nature's  God, 
Which  Nature's  self  inspires  ?" 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson    observed,  "  it  had  been  borrow- 
ed from  Guarini.''     There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor  Fido 
many  such  flimsy  superficial  reasonings,  as  that  in    the 
last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

BoswELL.  "In  that  stanza  of  Pope's  '-rod  of  fires''  is 
certainly   a  bad   metaphor."      Mrs.  Thrale.     "  And 

VOL.  IV.  p   2 
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'sins  o{ moment^  is  a  faulty  expression;  for  its  true  im- 
port is  momentous^  whicli  cannot  be  intended."  Johnson. 
"  It  must  have  been  written  '  of  moments.^  OC  moment, 
is  momentous  J  of  moments,  momentary.  I  warrant  you, 
however,  Pope  wrote  this  stanza,  and  some  friend  struck 
it  out.  Boileau  wrote  some  such  thing,  and  Arnaud  struck 
it  out,  saying,  '  Vous  gagnerez  deux  ou  tr»is  impies, 
et  perdrez  je  ne  sgais  combien  des  honnettes  gens.^  These 
fellows  want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no  more  of  funde- 
mental  principles  than — "  Here  he  was  interrupted 
somehow.  Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  Dryden.  Johnson. 
"  He  puzzled  himself  about  predestination. — How  fool- 
ish was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all  his  friendship  to  Lords, 
who  thought  they  honoured  him  hy  being  with  him  ; 
and  to  choose  such  Lords  as  Burlington,  and  Cobham, 
and  Bolingbroke  ?  Bathursi  was  negative,  a  pleasing 
man  ;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont ; — and  then 
always  saying,  '  I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a  Lord;^ 
which  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  did.  I  never  say,  I  da 
not  value  Boswell  more  for  being  bom  to  an  estate, 
because  I  do  not  care."  Boswell.  "  Nor  for  being  a 
Scotchman  ?"  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  do  value  you 
more  for  being  a  Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman 
without  the  faults  of  Scotchmen.  You  would  not  have 
been  so  valuable  as  you  are  had  you  not  been  a  Scotch- 
Man." 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine  was 
not  plausible ; 

''■  He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen,. 
Let  him  not  knowH,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this.  John- 
son. "  Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know  of  such 
an  injury."  Boswell.  "  Would  you  tell  your  friend 
to  make  him  unhappy  ?"  Johnson.  "  Perhaps,  sir,  I 
should  not;  but  that  would  bfe  irom  prudence  on  my  own 
account.  A  man  would  tell  his  father."  Boswell. 
*'  Yes ;  because  he  would  not  have  spurious  children 
to  get  any  share  of  the  family  inheritance."  Mrs. 
Thrale.     "  Or  he  would  tell  his  brother."     Boswell. 
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«  Certainly  his  elder  brother."  Johnson.  "  You  would 
tell  your  friend  ot  a  woman's  infamy,  to  prevent  his 
marrying  a  whore :  there  is  the  same  reason  to  tell 
him  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  when  he  is  married,  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach  of 
confidence  not  to  tell  a  friend."  Boswell.  "^  Would 
you  tell  Mr.  ?"  (naming  a  gentleman  who  as- 
suredly was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable 
disgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine  woman).  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir ;  because  it  would  do  nogood :  he  is  so  sluggish 
he'd  never  go  to  parliameut  and  get  through  a  di- 
vorce." 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  "  He  is  ruining  him- 
self without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at  play,  or  who 
runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes  his  estate  less,  in 
hopes  of  making  it  bigger  :  (I  am  sure  of  this  word, 
which  was  often  used  by  him)  :  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony,  to  the  gulf  of 
ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  extravagance, 
is  very  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls  of 
the  dining-room  at  Streatham,  was  Hogarth's  "Modern 
Midnight  Conversation."  I  asked  him  what  he  knew 
of  Parson  Ford,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
riotous  group.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaint- 
ance and  relation,  my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  living  in  the  country,  but  not  simoniacally.  I 
neversawhimbut  in  the  country.  I  have  been  told  he 
was  a  man  of  great  parts;  very  profligate,  but  I  never 
heard  he  was  impious."  Boswell.  "  Was  there  not  a 
story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared?"  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
it  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hummums,  in  which 
house  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and  re- 
turned, not  knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down 
to  the  cellar,  according  to  the  story,  he  met  him  ;  going 
down  again,  he  met  him  a  second  time.  When  became 
up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  house  what 
Ford  could  be  doing  there.  They  told  him  Ford  was 
dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for 
some  time.  When  he  recovered  he  said  he  had  a  mes- 
sage to  deliver  to  some  women  from  Ford ;  but  he  waS 
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not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom.  He  walked  out ;  he  waa 
followed ;  but  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's  they  lost 
him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he  had  delivered  the 
message,  and  the  women  exclaimed,  'Then  we  are 
all  undone  !'  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man, 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said,  the 
evidence  was  irresistible.  My  wife  went  to  the  Hum- 
mums ;  (it  is  a  place  where  people  get  themselves  cup- 
ped). I  believe  she  went  with  intention  to  hear  about 
this  story  of  Ford.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell 
her;  but  she  came  away  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be 
sure,  the  man  had  a  fever  ;  and  this  vision  may  have 
been  the  beginning  of  it.  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as  re- 
lated, there  was  something  supernatural.  That  rests 
upon  his  word ;  and  there  it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I 
sat  up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  argu- 
ment on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man  would  be 
virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  pre- 
serve his  character.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  true  : 
for,  as  to  this  world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  charac- 
ter." BoswELL.  "  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a  friend's  wife 
will."     Johnson.     "  No,  sir.     Who  thinks   the   worse 

of for  it  ?"     BoswELL.     "  Lord was  not  his 

friend."  Johnson.  "  That  is  only  a  circumstance, sir; 
a  slight  distinction.     He  could  not  get  into'v  the  house 

but  by  Lord .     A  man  is  chosen  Knight  of  the 

shire,  not  the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies."  Bos- 
well.  "What,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the  ladies  ofgea- 
tlemen  in  the  county,  will  not  there  be  a  general  re- 
sentment against  him  ?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  He  will 
lose  those  particular  gentlemen;  but  the  rest  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it."  (warmly).  Boswell. 
"Well,  sir,  1  cannot  think  so."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir, 
there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute  what 
every  body  knows  (angrily).  Don't  you  know  this?" 
Boswell.  *'  No,  sir ;  and  I  wish  to  think  better  of 
your  country  than  you  represent  it.  I  knew  in  Scot- 
land a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a 
lady  ;  and  in  oae  of  our  counties  ao  Earl's  brother  lost 
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hia  election,  because  he  had  debauched  the  lady  of  an- 
other Earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a 
noble  family." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded  :  "  Will  you 
not  allow,  sir,  that  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  charac- 
ter so  as  to  obstruct  his  prosperity  in  life,  when  you 

know  that was  loaded  with  wealth  and 

honours ;  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such 
crimes,  that  his  conciousness  of  them  impelled  him  to 
cut  his  own  throat  ?"  Boswell.  "  You  will  recollect, 
sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said,  he  cut  his  throat  because 
he  was  weary  of  still  life;  little  things  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  move  his  great  naind.  Johnson,  (very  angry). 
"  Nay,  sir,  what  stuff  is  this  ?  You  had  no  more  this 
opinion  after  Robertson  said  it,  than  before.  I  know 
nothing  more  offensive  than  repeating  what  one  knows 
to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing  a  dispute  to 
see  what  a  man  will  answer, — to  make  him  your  butt !" 
(angrier  still).  Boswell.  "  My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  such 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect :  I  had  not  indeed. 
Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt  every  thing  '  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,'  as  Hamlet  says?"  Johnson, 
"  Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  I'll  take  no  more. 
I  will  not,  upon  my  honour." — My  readers  will  decide 
upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  breakfast, 
before  he  came  down,  the  dispute  of  last  night  as  to  the 
influence  of  character  upon  success  in  life.  She  said 
he  was  certainly  wrong;  and  told  me,  that  a  Baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales,  because  he  had  debauched 
the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county,  whom  he  made 
one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her  companion  at  his 
seat  in  the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other 
children  were  in  London.  But  she  would  not  encoun- 
ter Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham.  He  talk- 
ed a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed,  and 
said,  "  Here  are  now  two  speeches  ascribed  to  him,  both 
ol  which  were  written  by  me  :  and  the  best  of  it  is, 
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they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and 
the  other  like  Cicero." 

He  censured  Lord  Katies'  "  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,"'for  misrepresenting  Clarendon's  account  of  the 
appearance  of  Sir  George  Villiers'  ghost,  as  if  Claren- 
don were  ueakl}'  credulous ;  when  the  truth  is,  that 
Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was  upon  a  better 
foundation  of  credit,  than  usually  such  discourses  are 
founded  upon  ;  nay,  speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was 
reported  to  have  seen  the  visi«5n,  "the  poor  man,  if  he 
hadbeenat  all  waking  ;''"'  which  Lord  Kanies  has  omitted. 
He  added,  "  in  this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is 
natural  to  man,  and,  that  if  we  would  but  consult  our 
own  hearts,  we  should  be  virtuous.  Now  after  consult- 
ing our  own  hearts  all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we 
have,  we  find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  saying 
a  thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be  true."  Bos- 
well.  "  Is  not  modesty  natural  ?"  Johnson.  "  I  cannot 
say,  sir,  as  we  tind  no  people  quite  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
but  I  think,  the  more  they  are  taught,  the  more  modest 
they  are.  .  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught 
people ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it 
with  her  foot.  What  I  gained  b}"^  being  in  France  was, 
learning  to  be  better  satisfied  with  my  own  country. 
Time  may  be  employed  to  more  advantage  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travel- 
ling ;  when  you  set  travelling  against  mere  negation, 
against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better,  to  be  sure ;  but  how 
much  more  would  a  young  man  improve  were  he  to 
to  study  during  those  years.  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is 
wild,  and  must  run  after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is 
better  this  should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  hi'*  return,  he 
can  break'ofi^  such  connexions,  and  begin  at  home  a  new 
man,  with  a  character  to  form,  and  acquaintances  to 
make.  How  little  does  travelling  supply  to  the  con- 
versation of  any  man  who  has  travelled ;  how  little  to 

Beauclerk?"  Boswell.  "  Whai  say  you  to  Lord ?" 

Johnson.  "  I  never  but  once  heard  him  talk  of  what  he 
had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  serpent  in  one  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt."  Boswell.  "  Well,  1  happened  to 
hear  hina  tell  the  same  thing,  which  made  me  mention 
him  '• 
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I  talked  of  a  country  life. — JonxsoN".  "Were  I  to  live 
in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote  myself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  popularity  ;  1  would  live  in  a  much  better  way, 
much  more  happily  ;  I  would  have  my  lime  at  my  own 
command."  Boswell.  "But,  sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends  ?*'  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  will  by  and  by  have  enough  ot  this  conver- 
sation, which  now  delights  you  so  much.'" 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  he  was 
at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  thu  vulgar  cant  against 
the  manners  of  the  great :  "  High  people,  sir  (said  he), 
are  the  best;  take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you'll 
find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their  children,  than  a 
hundred  other  women.  Tradeswomen  (I  mean  the 
wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  who  are  worth  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  are  the  worst  creatures 
upon  the  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  vicious- 
ness  fashionable.  Farmers,  I  think,  are  often  worthless 
fellows.  Few  lords  will  cheat;  and  if  they  do,  thev'li 
be  ashamed  of  it :  farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  it :  they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility 
with  cheating  into  the  bargain.  There  is  as  much  for- 
nication and  adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amongst  noble- 
men." Boswell.  "  The  notion  of  the  world,  sir,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality  are  worse 
than  those  in  lower  stations."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  the 
licentiousness  of  one  woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise 
than  that  of  a  number  of  women  in  lower  stations  ;  then, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  malignity  of  women  in  the 
city  against  women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them 
believe  any  thing  of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  their 
coachmen  to  bed.  No,  sir,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  higher  in  r-ick,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the 
better  instructed  and  the  more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published  his 
"  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  on  the  English  Particle  ;" 
Johnson  read  it,  and  though  not  treated  in  it  with  suffi- 
cient respect,  he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr. 
Seward,    "Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  my    Die- 
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tionary,  1  would  adopt  several*  of  Mr.  Home's  etymol- 
ogies ;  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory 
for  his  libel  ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that." 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  with  Mr.  Laugton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Higgios, 
and  some  others.  I  regret  rery  feelingly  every  in- 
stance of  my  remissness  in  recording  his  memorabilia; 
1  am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity  (as  Mr. 
Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  observed  to  me,  after  having 
made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  highly  applauded,  but  which  he  afterwards 
perceived  might  have  been  better)  :  "  that  we  are  more 
uneasy  from  thinking  of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  think- 
ing of  our  acquisitions."  This  is  an  unreasonable  mode 
of  disturbing  our  tranquillity,  and  should  be  corrected; 
let  me  then  comfort  myself  with  the  large  treasure  of 
Johnson's  conversation  which  I  have  preserved  for  my 
own  enjoyment  and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  me  exhibit 
what  I  have  upon  each  occasion,  whether  more  or  less, 
whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  "  Dr.  Mead    lived  more  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine of  life  than  almost  any  man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  was  then 
the  common  topick  of  conversation.  It  was  asked  why 
piling  their  arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  such 
consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  circumstance  so 
inconsiderable  in  itself  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a 
French  author  says,  '•  Ily  a  beaucoup  de  puerilites  dans 
la  guerre.''  All  distinctions  are  trifles,  because  great 
things  can  seldom  occur,  and  those  distinctions  are  set- 
tled by  custom.  A  savage  would  as  willingly  have  his 
meat  sent  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table 
here :  as  men  become  civilized,  various  modes  of  de- 
noting honourable  preference  are  invented." 

1  !n  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  enlargement  of  that  "  Letter," 
which  he  has  since  published  with  the  title  of  "  E««rr6ffvTaj 
or,  the  Diversions  of  Purley  ;"  he  mentions  this  compliment,  as 
if  Dr.  Johnson  instead  of  several  of  his  etymologies  had  said  all 
His  recollection  having  thus  magnified  it,  shews  how  ambitioaj 
he  was  of  the  tipprobatioa  of  so  great  a  man. 
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He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  similar- 
ity between  ^'Rasselas"  and  "Candide  :*'  which  I  have 
inserted  in  its  proper  place,  when  consi-lering  his  ad- 
mirable philosophical  Romance.  He  said  '•'■  Candide^^ 
he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than  any  thing  that 
Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  "  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be 
perfectly  translated;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in 
the  numbers  and  the  expression.  Francis  has  done  it 
the  best;  I'll  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them  all." 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  I  presented  to  him  Mr.  FuUar- 
ton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  India,  to  whom  he  naturally  talked  of  trav- 
els, as  Mr.  Brydone  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Si- 
cily and  Malta.  He  said,  "The  information  which  we 
have  from  modern  travellers  is  much  more  authentick 
than  what  we  had  from  ancient  travellers ;  ancient 
traveller?  guessed;  modern  travellers  measure.  The 
Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one  errour  in  Stanyan.  If 
F>rydone  were  more  attentive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be 
a  good  traveller." 

He  said,  "  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ;  he  posses- 
sed the  power  of  putting  the  State  in  motion ;  now 
there  is  no  power,  all  order  is  relaxed."  Boswell. 
"  Is  there  no  hope  of  a  change  to  the  better?"  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  re- 
laxation. So  the  City  of  London  will  appoint  its  May- 
ors again  by  seniority."  Boswell.  "  But  is  not  that 
taking  a  mere  chance  tor  having  a  good  or  a  bad  May- 
or ?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  evil  of  compe- 
tition is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst  Mayor  that  can 
come  ;  besides,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  choice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance 
will  be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  I  was  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me  at 
Mr.  Dilly's;  I  waited  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  his 
appointment  and  attend  Iiim  thither;  he  gave  me  some 
salutary  counsel,  and  recommended  vigorous  resolution 
against  any  deviation  from  moral  d'lty.  Boswell.  "  But 
you  would  not  have  me  to  bind  myself  by  a  solemn  ob- 
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ligation?"  Johjison,  (much  agitated).  "What!  avow — 
O, no,  sir,  a  vow  is  a  horrible  thing;  it  is  a  snare  for 
sin.  The  man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow — 
iTOay  go — "  Here,  standing  erect,  in  the  middle  of  his 
library,  and  rolling  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious 
compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous ;  he  half- 
whistled  in  his  usual  way,  when  pleasant,  and  he  paus- 
ed, as  if  checked  by  religious  awe. — Methought  he 
would  have  added — to  Hell — but  was  restrained.  I 
humoured  the  dilemma.  "  What  I  sir  (said  I),  '  In 
ccelumjusseris  ibit  ?''  "  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, 

"  And  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  he  goes.'' 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble 
"  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  a  too  near 
recurrence  of  the  verb  spread,  in  his  description  of  tha 
young  Enthusiast  at  College  : 

"  Through  all  his  veins  the  ferer  of  renown, 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread^ 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head." 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  burns,  but 
for  perfect  authenticity,  I  now  had  it  done  with  his  own 
hand.i  I  thought  this  alteration  not  only  cured  the 
fault,  but  was  more  poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an  allu- 
sion to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Billy's  ; 
nobody  there  but  ourselves.  Mr.  Dilly  mentioned 
somebody  haviag  wished  that  Milton's  "  Tractate  on 
Education"  should  be  printed  along  with  his  Poems  in 
the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then  going  on.  John- 
son. "  It  would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan;  but 
would  be  of  no  great  consequence.  So  far  as  it  would 
be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education  in  Eng- 
land has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  it? 
greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Miltot;'s  plan  is  im- 
practicable, and  I  suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's, 
I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  imper- 

1  The  slip  of  paper  ou  which  he  made  ♦he  correction  is  de- 
posited by  me  in  the  noble  library  to  which  ii  rela*es,  and  to 
which  1  have  presented  other  pieces  of  his  hand-writing. 
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feet ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too  little  to  the 
other  ;  it  gives  too  little  to  literature — I  shall  do  what 
I  can  for  Dr.  Watts  ;  but  my  materials  are  very  scanty. 
His  poems  are  by  no  means  his  best  works  ;  I  cannot 
praise  his  poetry  itself  highly  ;  but  I  can  praise  its  de- 
sign." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assurances  of 
affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  hiei  on  the  25th  of  May,  from  Thorpe  in 
Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  having  passed  a  day  at 
Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and  therefore  without  hav- 
ing any  letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  been 
honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson, 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  Captain  Broadley,  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Militia ;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Chancellor,  who  tirst  received 
me  with  great  politeness  as  a  stranger,  and,  when  1  in- 
formed him  who  1  was,  entertained  me  at  his  house 
with  the  most  flattering  attention  ;  I  also  expressed  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  had  touod  that  our  worthy 
friend,  Langton,  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  coun- 
ty town. 

"  TO    DR.    SAMUEX    JOHNSOK. 

"  MT  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1778. 

****** 

"  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been  again 
at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more  conversation  with  Thom- 
son's sister.  It  is  strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  should  have  mistaken  his  mothers 
maiden  name,  which  he  says  was  Hume,  whereas  Hume 
was  the  name  of  his  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side. 
His  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter,'  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  of  laud. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  miunte  accura- 
cy in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets;"  for  notwithstanding  my  hav- 
iag  detected  this  mistake,  he  has  continued  it. 
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Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  io 
England  as  his  amanuensis  ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a 
consumption,  and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  to  try 
what  his  native  air  would  do  for  him,  died  young.  He 
had  three  sisters,  one  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Strathaven  ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of 
the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the  plan  of  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson,  mas- 
ter of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He  was  of  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  disposition  ;  not  only  sent  valua- 
ble presents  to  his  sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in 
money,  and  was  always  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's  observa- 
tion, that  '  he  loathed  much,  to  write,'  was  very  true. 
His  letters  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  fre- 
quent, and  in  one  of  them  he  says,  'AH  my  friends  who 
know  me,  know  how  backward  I  am  to  write  letters ; 
and  never  impute  the  negligence  of  my  hand  to  the 
coldness  of  my  heart.'  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last 
letter  which  she  had  from  him ;  she  never  heard  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  holy  orders.  From 
this  late  interview  with  his  sister,  I  think  much  more 
favourably  of  him,  as  1  hope  you  will.  I  am  eager  to 
see  more  of  your  prefaces  to  the  Poets  :  I  solace  my- 
self with  the  few  proof-sheets  which  I  have. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes'  '  Annals,' 
which  you  will  please  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can.  He  says,  '  he  wishes  you  would  cut 
a  little  deeper;'  but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is  so 
little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife.  1  ever  am,  my 
dear  sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  affectionate, 

"  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to  fa- 
vour me  with  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit 
to  Warley-camp,  where  this  gentleman  was  at  the  time 
stationed  as  a  captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  militia.  I 
shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  ia  a  letter  to  me. 
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"It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that  he 
complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  down  to  the 
Camp  at  Warley,  and  he  staid  with  me  about  a  week; 
the  scene  appeared,  notwithstanding  a  great  degree  of 
ill  health  that  he  seemed  to  labour  under,  to  interest  and 
amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition  that  I  be- 
lieve you  know  he  constantly  manifested  towards  inqui- 
ring into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  sate,  with  a 
patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the  proceedings 
of  a  regimental  court-martial,  that  happened  to  be  call- 
ed, in  the  time  of  his  stay  with  us;  and  one  night,  as 
late  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the  Major  of 
the  regiment  in  going  what  are  styled  the  Rounds, 
where  he  might  observe  the  forms  of  visiting  the 
guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries  are 
ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts.  He  took  oc- 
casion to  coaverse  at  times  on  military  topicks,  one  in 
particular,  that  I  see  the  mention  of,  in  your  'Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  lies  open  before 
me,*  as  to  gun-powder  ;  which  bespoke  of  to  the  same 
eifect,  in  part,  that  you  relate. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going 
through  their  exercise,  he  went  quite  close  to  the  men 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their 
practices  attentively;  and,  when  he  came  away,  his  re- 
mark was,  '  The  men  indeed  do  load  their  muskets 
and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.'  He  was  likewise  par- 
ticular in  reqinring  to  know  what  was  the  weight  of 
the  musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they 
might  be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  off. 

"  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing  the  dif- 
ference between  those  of  the  officers  and  private  men, 
he  said,  that  the  superiority  of  accommodation  of  the 
better  conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the  inferiour  one.9, 
was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a  view.  The 
civilties  paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were,  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  oflicers 
of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in  which  he 
slept ;  and  from  General  Hall,  who  very  courteously  in- 

1  Third  Edition,  p.  111. 
VOL.  IV.  q.  2 
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vited  him  to  dine  with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be 
very  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and  the  civil- 
ities he  received  on  the  part  of  the  General ;'  the  at- 
tention likewise  of  the  General's  aid-de-carap,  Captain 
Smith,  seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  appear- 
ed by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  discourse  to- 
gether. The  gentlemen  of  the  East  York  regiment 
likewise,  on  being  informed  of  his  coming,  solicited 
his  company  at  dinner,  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed 
his  departure,  so  that  be  could  not  comply  with  the 
invitation." 


"  TO    JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"SIB, 

"I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which 
the  second  complains  of  the  neglect  shewn  to  the  first. 
You  must  not  tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual  corres- 
pondence. You  have  all  possible  assurance  of  my  af- 
fection and  esteem;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  need  of 
reiterated  professions.  When  it  may  happen  that  I 
can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope  it  will 
never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect  you  ;  but  you 
must  not  think  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing 
when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

"  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs,  Boswell  is  re- 
covered ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  probability 
of  her  long  life.  If  general  approbation  will  add  any 
thing  to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  whom  every  body 
likes.     I  think  life  has  little  more  to  give. 

" has  gone    to  his  regiment.      He  has  laid 

down  his  coach,  and  talks  of  making  more  contractions 
of  his  expense  :  how  he  will  succeed  I  know  not.  It  is 
difficult  to  reform  a  household  gradually;  it  may  be 
better  done  by  a  system  totally  new.  1  am  afraid  he 
bus  always  something  to  hide.     When  we  pressed  him 

1  When  lone  day  at  Court  expressed  to  General  Hall  my 
sense  of  the  honour  he  had  done  my  friend,  he  politely  answer 
ed,  "  £ir,l  did  mi/jei/ honour.' 
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to  go  to ,  he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending 

his  navigation;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aberdeen, 
a  place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation.       I  believe  he 

cannot  bear  the  thought  of  living  at in  a  state  of 

diminution  ;  and  of  appearing  an.org  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighborhood  shorn  of  his  kecuns.  This  is  natural, 
but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing 
expense  of  a  growing  family,  seems  1o  have  struck 
him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  confused 
views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shewn  him  that  he  is 
wrong ;  though,  with  the  common  deficience  of  advis- 
ers, we  have  not  shewn  him  how  to  do  right 

"I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain  your 
imagination,  and  imagine  that  happiness,  such  as  life 
admits,  may  be  had  at  other  places  as  well  as  London. 
Without  asserting  Stoicism, •  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
our  business  to  exempt  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can 
from  the  power  of  external  things.  There  is  but  one 
solid  basis  of  happiness  :  and  that  is,  the  reasonable 
hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be  had  every 
where. 

"  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  London  to 
other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred  if  the 
choice  is  free;  but  few  have  the  choice  of  their  place, 
or  their  maimer  of  life  ;  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not 
to  be  the  prime  motive  oi  action. 

"  Mrs.    Thrale,  poor  thing,  has    a   daughter.     Mr. 
Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  like    the  rest  of  us.     Mrs. 
Williams    is   sick ;  Mrs.    Desmoulins   is  poor.     I  have 
miserable  nights.     Nobody  is  well  but  Mr.  Levett. 
"I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

♦' London,  July  3,  1778." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference  be- 

1  [I  suspect  that  this  is  a  misprint,  and  that  Johnson  wrote 
"  without  afiecting  Stoicism  ;" — but  the  original  letter  being 
burned  in  a  mass  of  papers  in  Scotland,  I  have  not  been  adle 
to  ascertain  whether  my  conjecture  is  well  founded  or  not. 
The  expression  in  the  text,  however,  may  be  justified.     M.] 
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ttveen  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Straban  ;  the  particulars 
of  which  it  is  'lonecessary  to  relate.  Their  reconcili- 
ation was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Straban  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  notes  I  shewed  you  that  passed  between  him 
and  me  were  dated  in  March  last.  The  matter  lay  dor- 
-mant  till  July  27,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

'  TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 
*6IR, 

'It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue  stran- 
gers any  longer.  You  can  never  bv  persistency  make 
wrong  right.  If  I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  1  resent- 
ed only  to  yourself.  Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard  what 
I  wrote.  You  saw  that  my  anger  was  over,  for  in  a 
day  or  two  I  came  to  your  house.  I  have  given  you  a 
longer  time  ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  good  use  of 
it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with,  sir, 

'  Your,  &;c. 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 


(( 


On  this  I  called  upon  him :  and  he  has  since  dined 

mo  " 


with  me." 


After  this  time,  the  same  friendship  as  formerly  con- 
tinued between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan.  My 
friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  circumstance  of  his  at- 
tention, which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  its  foundation  in  a  nice  and  true  knowl- 
edge of  human  life.  "  When  I  write  to  Scotland  (said 
he),  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my  letters,  that  he  may 
have  the  consequence  of  appearing  a  Parliament-mau 
among  his  countt-ymen." 

"  TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON,!  WARLEY-CAMP. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  received 
with  so  much  kindness  at  Warley-Common,  I  am  asham- 
ed that  I  have  not  made  some  inquiries  after  my  friends. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses  his  worthy  friend,  Bennet  Lang- 
ton,  Esq.  by  his  title  as  Captain  of  the  Lincolnshire  militia  in 
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"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  convict  ? 
and  how  did  you  punish  them?  When  are  you  to  be 
cantoned  in  better  habitations?  The  air  grows  cold, 
and  the  groucd  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  camp  can- 
not be  without  much  danger  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
mon men,  if  even  the  officers  can  escape. 

"  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of  Carlisle  ; 
about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a  power  of  presenting 
himself  to  some  good  living.     He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence  with  that 
of  the  parliament.  Mr.  Banks  desires  to  be  admitted  ; 
he  will  be  a  very  honourable  accession. 

"Did  the  King  please  you?  The  Coxheath  men,  I 
think,  have  some  reason  to  complain  :  Reynolds  says 
your  camp  is  better  than  theirs. 

"I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter  (his 
weather.  Take  care  of  your  own  health  ;  and,  as  you 
can  of  your  men.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments 
to  all  the  gentlemen  whose  notice  I  have  had,  and 
whose  kindness  1  have  experienced. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam  Johkson." 

"October  31, 1778." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  18th  of 
September,  and  the  6th  of  November  ;  informing  him 
of  my  having  had  another  son  born  whom  I  had  called 
James  ;  that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  Auchinleck ; 
that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-ninth 
3'ear,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  remem- 
bered him  with  respect ;  and  that  his  mother  by  adop- 
tion, the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,had  said  to  me,  "Tell 
Mr.  Johnson  I  love  him  exceedingly;"  that  I  had  again 
suffered  much  from  bad  spirits ;  and  that  as  it  was  very 
long  since  I  heard  from  him,  I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  appears  from  the  following  letters : 

-which  he  has  siuce  been  most  deservedly  raised  to  the  rank  ^f 
Major. 
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"to  the  reverend  dr.  wheeler,  oxford. 

*'  DBAS.   SIR, 

"  Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is  engaged 
in  a  History  of  Musick;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr. 
Markham  of  eome  MSS.  relating  to  his  subject,  which 
are  in  the  library  of  your  College,  is  desirous  to  ex- 
amine them.  He  is  my  friend;  and  therefore  I  take 
the  liberty  of  entreating  your  favour  and  assistance  in 
his  inquiry :  and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence, 
that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want  any  interveni- 
ent  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who  loves 
learning  and  virtue  as  you  love  them. 

"  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with 
the  hope  of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my  friends;  but 
something  has  obstructed  me :  I  still  hope  not  to  be 
long  without  seeing  you.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  little 
literary  talk ;  and  glad  to  shew  you,  by  the  frequency 
of  my  visits,  how  eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you  talk  it.  I 
am,  dear  sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  Nov.  2,  1778." 

"to    the    REVEREND    DR.    EDWARDS,    OXFORD. 
*'  SIR, 

The  bearer,  Dr.  Burney,  has  had  some  account 
«fa  Welsh  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from 
which  he  hopes  to  gain  some  materials  for  his  Histo- 
ry of  Musick  ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at 
a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I  make  no  doubt  but 
you,  sir,  can  help  him  through  his  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  your  fa- 
vour, as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 
every  civility  that  can  be  shewn,  and  every  benefit  that 
can  be  conferred. 

"But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from  Greek. 
What  comes  of  Xenophen?  If  you  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  publishing  the  book,  do  not  let  your  com- 
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mentaries  be  lost ;  contrive  that  they  may  be  publish- 
ed somewhere. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  Not.  2,  1778." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great  kindness 
and  friendly  offices  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not 
only  on  that  occasion,  but  in  future  visits  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to 
Dr.  Joseph  VVarton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney's  young- 
est son,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of  Win- 
chester, but  accompanied  him  when  he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  this  great  aud  good  man,  especially  when  we 
consider  how  grievously  he  was  afflicted  with  bad 
health,  and  how  uncomforta])le  his  borne  was  made  by 
the  perpetual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably  ac- 
commodated under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes  suffer- 
ed me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females,  and 
call  them  his  Seraglio.  He  thus  mentions  them, 
together  with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale:'  "  Williams  hates  every  body;  Levett 
hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams;  Des- 
nioulins  hates  them  both  ;  PolF  loves  none  of  them." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  I  think 
you  have  some  reason  to  complain  ;  however,  you  must 
not  let  small  things  disturb  you,  when  you  have  such  a 
fine  addition  to  your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  1  hope 
your  lady's  health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  a  little  care  will  now  restore  her,  if 
any  remains  of  her  complaints  are  left. 

"You  seem,  if  1  understand  your  letter,  to  be  gaining 
ground  at  Auchinleck,  an  incident  that  would  give  me 
great  delight. 

1  Volii.  p.  38. 

2  MissCaraiichael. 
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****** 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perver- 
sion of  mind,  lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
publish  it  by  complaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to 
hide  it;  by  endeavouring'  to  hide  it,  ye)U  will  drive  it 
away.     Be  always  busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliament ;  we  talk 
of  electing  BaniiS,  the  trav^eller ;  he  will  be  a  reputa- 
ble member. 

"Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of 
militia  on  Warley-Common  ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst 
them;  he  signalised  himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and 
has  very  high  respect  in  the  regiment.  He  presided 
wben  I  was  there  at  a  court-martial ;  he  is  now  quar- 
tered in  Hertfordshire ;  his  iady  and  little  ones  are  in 
Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp  and  commended  the 
soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say ;  my 
health  is  not  restored,  my  nights  are  restless  and  te- 
dious. The  best  night  that  I  have  had  these  twenty 
years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 

"I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"  Sam  Johnson. 
"November  21,  1778." 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hussey,  who  had 
been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  being  about  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  which 
he  accomplished,  Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  long  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  him)  honoured  him  with  the 
following  letter : 

"  TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSSEY. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  the  '  Grammar,'  and  have  left 
you  two  books  more,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  remember- 
ed :  write  my  name  in  them  ;  we  may  perhaps  see  each 
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other  no  more,  you  part  with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I 
despair  of  seeing  )'ou  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of 
vice  corrupt  you;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you;  let 
the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm  you  in  Christiani- 
ty.    God  bless  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
December  28,  1778. 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
publication  of  the  tirst  volume  of  "  Discourses  to  the 
Royal  Academy,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he 
always  considered  as  one  of  his  literary  school.  Much 
praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses, 
which  are  so  universally  admired,  and  for  which  the 
author  received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  gold 
snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  has  reliefs  set  in 
diamonds;  and  containing  what  is  infinitely  more  valu- 
able, a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are  written  with  her 
Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  the  following  words : 
"  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds  en  temoignage  du  contente- 
ment  que  fai  ressentied  la  lecture  de  ses  excellens  discourse 
sur  la  peinture.''^ 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous  proof 
that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties,  whether 
memory,  judgement,  or  imagination,  was  not  in  the 
least  abated ;  for  this  year  came  out  the  first  four  vol- 
umes of  his  "  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical,  to  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets,"*  published  by  the 
booksellers  of  London.  The  remaining  volumesxame 
out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poets  were  selected  by 
the  several  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary  copy- 
right, which  is  still  preserved  among  them  by  mutual 
compact,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of  Literary  Property.  We 
have  his  own  authority,,'  that  by  his  recommenda- 
tion the  poems  of  Blackraore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and 
Yalden,  were  added  to  the  collection.  Of  this  work  I 
shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

1  Life  of  Watts. 
VOL.    IV.  R 
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On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  liim  on  several 
topicks,  and  mentioned  that  as  he  had  been  so  good  as 
to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  "Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Francis,  to 
take  care  of  them  for  me. 


"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  MT  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2,  1779. 

"Garrick's  death  is  a  striking  event;  not  that  vre 
should  be  surprised  with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has 
lived  sixty-two  years ;'  but  because  there  was  a  vivaci' 
ty  in  our  late  celebrated  friend,  which  drove  away  the 
thoughts  of  death  from  any  associations  with  him.  1  am 
sure  you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with  his  departure ; 
and  1  would  wish  to  hear  from  you  upon  the  subject. 
I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  effervescence  in 
London,  when  poor  Derrick  was  my  governour ;  and 
since  that  time  I  received  many  civilities  from  him.  Do 
you  remember  how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  lo  civ- 
ilized living  after  our  Hebridean  journey  ?  1  shall  al- 
ways reme  mber  him  with  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

"  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January,  I 
drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and  had  solemn  conversation 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bishop,  a 
very  learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two  toasts, 
which  you  will  believe  I  drank  with  cordiality.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat  about  four 
hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
has  never  accepted  of  any  conge  cfelire,  since  (he  Rev- 
olution ;  it  is  the  only  true  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, as  it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops.  For  as  to 
the  Episcopal  clergy  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present 

1  [On  Mr.  Garrick's  Monument  in  JJchfield  Cathedral,  he 
is  said  to  have  died,  "  aged  64  years."  But  it  is  a  mistake, 
and  Mr.  Boswell  h  perfectly  correct,  Garrick  was  baptized 
at  Hereford,  Feb.  28,  1716-17,  and  died  at  his  house  in  London, 
.Ian.  20,  1779.  The  inaccuracy  of  lapidary  inscriptions  is  welt 
known.     M.] 
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government,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed,  '  they  are 
not  Episcopals  ;  for  they  are  under  no  bishop,  as  a  bish- 
op, cannot  have  authority  beyond  his  diocese.'  This 
venerable  gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me 
yesterday,  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  my 
little  ones.  We  had  agood  deal  of  curious  literary  con- 
versation, particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

"  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  makes 
one  embrace  more  closely  a  valuable  friend.     My  dear 
and  much  respected  sir,  ma}'  God  preserve  you  long  in 
this  world  while  I  am  in  it. 
"  I  am  ever, 

"  Your  much  obliged,  ~" 

"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  him  again,  com- 
plaining of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  was  ill,  and 
had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  information  concerning 
him  ;  and  I  announced  mj  intention  of  soon  being  again 
in  London. 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  BEAR  SIB, 

"  Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make  a  bus- 
tle, to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to 
Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you 
may  be  sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare 
Francis  the  trouble,  by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives 
and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,'  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  her  to  accept  them,  and 
accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she  would  receive 
them  scornfully,  I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who, 
I  hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will  to  me. 

"I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some 
other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first.     His  second  volume 

1  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  ■which  "was  receiv 
ed  as  a  very  handsome  present. 
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Jk^Jjy  my  bed-side  ;  a  book  surely  of  great  labour,  and 
to  every  just  thinker  of  great  delight.  Write  me  word 
to  whom  I  shall  send  besides;  would  it  please  Lord 
Aychinleck  ?     Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the  coach. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
".March  13,  1779." 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London,  where 
1  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15,  and  next  morning  at  a 
late  hour,  found  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his  tea,  at- 
tended by  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to 
his  revision.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  and  vari- 
ety of  writers,  some  of  them  even  unknown  to  him, 
prevailed  on  his  good  nature  to  look  over  their  works, 
and  suggest  corrections  and  improvements.  My  arri- 
val interrupted  for  a  little  while  the  important  business 
of  this  true  representative  of  Bayes  ;  upon  its  being 
resumed,  I  found  that  the  subject  under  immediate  con- 
sideration was  a  translation,  yet  in  manuscript,  of  the 
Carmen  Sectilare  of  Horace,  which  had  this  year  been 
set  to  musick,  and  performed  as  a  publick  entertain- 
ment in  London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Phi- 
lidor  and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had  done 
reading,  the  author  asked  him  bluntly,  "  If  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ?"  Johnson,  whose  re- 
gard for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  what  answer  to  make ;  as  he 
certainly  could  not  honestly  commend  the  performance  : 
with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the  question  thus  : 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very 
good  translation."  Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour 
of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and  yet  the  writer 
was  not  shocked.  A  printed  "  Ode  to  the  Warlike 
Genius  of  Britain,"  came  next  in  review;  the  bard  was 
a  lank  bony  figure,  with  short  black  hair;  he  was  writh- 
ing himself  in  agitation,  while  Johnson  read,  and  shew- 
ing his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in 
bi-oken  sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  "Is  that 
poetry,   sir? — Is  it  Pindar?"     Johnson.     "Why,   sir, 
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there  is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry." 
Then  turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  "  My  muse 
has  not  been  long  upon  the  town,  and  (pointing  to  the 
Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the  great  critick." 
Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked  him,  "  Why 
do  you  praise  Anson  ?"  I  did  not  trouble  him  by  asking 
his  reason  for  this  question.  He  proceeded,  *•'  Here  is 
aa  errour,  sir;  you  have  made  Genius  feminine." — 
"  Palpable,  sir  (cried  the  enthusiast)  ;  I  know  it.  But 
(in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  which  her  Grace  was 
pleased.  She  is  walking  across  Coxheath,  in  the  mili- 
tary uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of 
Britain."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason 
for  it :  but  that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have 
a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make  five  ;  but  they 
will  still  make  but  four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the  course 
of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occupa- 
tions, or  such  my  negligence,  that  I  have  preserved 
no  memorial  of  his  conversation  till  Friday,  March 
26,  when  I  visited  him.  He  said  he  expected  to  beat- 
tacked  on  account  of  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets."  "How- 
ever (said  he),  1  would  rather  be  attacked  than  unno- 
ticed. For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is 
to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town 
is  a  bad  thing;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse  :  an  assault 
may  be  unsuccessful ;  you  may  have  more  men  killed 
than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the  town,  you  are  sure 
of  victor}'." 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating  with  persons 
of  very  discordant  piinciples  and  characters  ;  I  said  he 
was  a  very  universal  man,  quite  a  man  of  the  world. 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir  ;  but  one  may  be  so  much  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world.  I  remem- 
ber a  passage  in  Goldsmith's  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
which  he  was  afterwards  tool  enough  to  expunge  :  '  I 
do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.' "  Bos- 
WELL.  "  That  was  a  fine  passage."  Johnson.  "Yes, 
sir  :  there  was  another  fine  passage  too,  which  he  struck 
out :  '  When  I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to  dis- 
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tinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting  new  propo- 
sitions. But  I  soon  gave  this  over ;  for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  false.'  "'  I  said  I  did  not 
like  to  sit  with  people  of  whom  1  had  not  a  good  opin- 
ion. Johnson.  "  But  you  must  not  indulge  your  deli- 
cacy too  much ;  or  you  will  be  a  tete-d-tete  man  all 
your  life." 

During  ray  stay  in  London  this  spring,  1  find  I  was 
unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's  say- 
ings, more  so  than  at  any  time  when  I  was  happy  enough 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  wit. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  1  must  content  myself 
with  presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I  am  nev- 
ertheless ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how  much  has 
been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a  bad  crop  this 
year ;  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  in  gather- 
ing it  in.  I,  therefore,  in  some  instances,  can  only  ex- 
hibit a  few  detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  letters  signed /Muitw;  he  said,  "I 
should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I 
know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these 
letters ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  me. 
The  case  would  have  been  different  had  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  the  author;  a  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an 
anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  de- 
ny it"." 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had 
been  honoured  with  extraordinary  attention  in  his  own 
country,  by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his  fa- 
vour in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  insolv- 
ent debtors.     '•  Thus  to  be  singled  out  (said  he),  by  a 

1  [Dr.  Burney  in  a  note  introduced  in  a  former  page,  has 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  concerning  Goldsmith,  as  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  not  recollecting  that  it  occur- 
red here.  His  remark,  however,  is  not  wholly  superfluous,  as 
it  ascertains  that  the  words  which  Goldsmith  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  fictitious  character  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
and  which  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Johnson  he  afterwards  ex- 
punged, related,  like  many  other  passages  in  his  Novel,  to  him- 
self.    M.l 
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legislature,  as  an  object  of  publick   consideration    and 
kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  breakfast, 
he  maintained  that  a  father  had  no  right  to  control 
the  inclinations  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

On  Wednesda}',  March  31,  when  1  visited  him,  and 
confessed  an  excess,  of  which  I  had  very  seldom  been 
guilty ;  that  1  had  spent  a  whole  night  in  playing  at 
cards,  and  that  I  could  not  look  back  on  it  with  satis- 
faction :  instead  of  a  harsh  animadversion,  he  mildly 
8aid,  "  Alas,  sir,  on  how  few  things  can  we  look  back 
with  satisfaction  I"' 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  "  a  dogged  veracity. "i  He 
said  too,  "London  is  nothing  to  some  people  ;  but  to 
a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  London  is  the 
place.  And  there  is  no  place  where  economy  can  be 
so  well  practised  as  in  London  :  more  can  be  had  here 
for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any  where  else. 
You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small 
place;  you  must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here 
a  lady  may  have  well-furnished  apartments,  and  ele- 
gant dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen. 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much  ease 
and  coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a  friend,  exhort- 
ing him  not  to  suppose  that  happiness  was  not  to  be 
found  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  London ;  when  he 
himself  was  at  all  times  sensible  of  its  being,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is, 
that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experi- 
ence, have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its  pre- 
eminence over  every  other  place,  not  only  for  variety 
of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will  be  felt  with  a  philo- 
sophical exultation.  The  freedom  from  remark  and  pet- 
ty censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  a  man  who  knows  the  teasing  restraint 
ot  a  narrow  circle  must  relish  highly.  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  orderly  and  amiable  domestick  habits  might 
make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to  him  than 

1  See  p.  24,  of  this  volume. 
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to  most  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing, 
"  Though  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  1 
should  not  like  to  live  there  ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be 
so  much  vpon  my  good  behaviour.^''  In  London,  a  man 
may  live  in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal 
retirement  at  another,  without  animadversion.  There, 
and  there  alone,  a  man's  own  house  is  truly  his  castle, 
in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion 
whenever  he  pleases.  1  never  shall  forget  how  well 
this  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell : 
"  The  chief  advantage  of  London  (said  he),  is,  that  a 
man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow.^'' 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,  "  He  is  very 
fit  for  a  travelling  governour.  He  knows  French  very 
well.  He  is  a  man  of  good  principles  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  danger  that  a  young  gentleman  should  catch  his 
manner ;  for  it  is  so  very  bad  that  it  must  be  avoid- 
ed. In  that  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  He- 
lot." 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me  that  Johnson  said  of 
the  same  person,  "Sir,  he  has  the  most  inreried  under- 
standing of  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good-Friday,  I  visited  him 
in  the  morning  as  usual ;  and  finding  that  we  insensi- 
bly fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one 
of  our  friends,  a  very  worthy  man,  1,  by  way  of  a  check, 
quoted  some  good  admonition  from  "  The  Government 
of  the  Tongue,"  that  very  pious  book.  It  happened 
also  remarkably  enough,  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
preached  to  us  to-day  by  Mr.  Burrows,  the  rector  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last 
day  we  must  give  an  account  of  "  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body;"  and  amongst  various  acts  of  culpability  he  men- 
tioned evil-speaking.  As  we  were  moving  slowly  along 
in  the  crowd  from  church,  Johnson  jogged  ray  elbow, 
and  said,  "  Did  you  attend  to  the  sermon  ?" — "  Yes, 
sir  (said  1),  it  was  very  applicable  to  iw."  He,  howev- 
er, stood  upon  the  defensive.  "  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of 
ridicule  is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used.  The 
author  of '■The  Government  of  the  Tongue'  would  have 
us  treat  all  men  alike." 
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In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice, he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself  earnestly  ia 
devotional  exercise  ;  and,  as  he  has  mentioned  in  his 
"  Prayers  and  Meditations,"^  gave  me  "Les  Pensees  de 
Paschal,''^  that  I  might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve 
the  book  Tvith  reverence.  His  presenting  it  to  me  is 
marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  found  in 
it  a  truly  divide  unction.  We  went  to  church  again  in 
the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3, 1  visited  him  at  night,  and  found 
him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Williams'  room,  with  her,  and  one 
who  he  afterwards  told  me  ^vas  a  natural  son^  oi  the 
second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table  had  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, being  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea 
ior  himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard  an  eminent 
physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christian,  argue  in  favour 
of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain,  that  no  man  could 
be  hurt  by  another  man's  differing  from  him  in  opinion. 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  are  to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by 
knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not  believe." 

On  Easter-day,  after  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I 
dined  with  him :  Mr.  Allen  the  printer  was  also  his 
guest.  He  was  uncommonly  silent ;  and  1  have  not 
written  down  any  thing,  except  a  single  curious  fact, 
which,  having  the  sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity, 
may  be  received  as  a  striking  instance  of  human  insen- 
sibility and  inconsideration.  As  he  was  passing  by  a 
fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  heard 
him  "curse  it,  because  it  would  not  lie  still." 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  1  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'.  I  have  not  marked  what  company 
was  there.  Johnson  harangued  upon  the  qualities  of 
different  liquors  ;  and  spoke  with  great  contempt  of 
claret,  as  so  weak,  that  "  a  man  would  be  drowned 
by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk."  He  was  persuaded 
to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge,  not  from 
recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from  immediate 

1  Page  173. 

2  [Mr,  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  painter.     M.] 
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sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "Poor  stuff! 
No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys  ;  port  for  men  ; 
but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink 
brand3\  In  the  first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most 
grateful  to  the  palate  ;  and  then  brandy  will  do  soonest 
for  a  man  what  drinking  can  do  for  him.  There  are, 
indeed,  iew  who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a 
power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet 
(proceeded  he),  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considera- 
ble part,  I  know  not  but  fruition  comes -too  quick  by- 
brandy.  Florence  wine  I  think  the  worst;  it  is  wine 
only  to  the  eye ;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are 
drinking  it,  nor  after  you  have  drunk  it;  it  neither 
pleases  the  taste,  nor  exhiliarates  the  spirits."  I  re- 
minded him  how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted  ;  and  how  I 
used  to  have  a  head-ache  after  sitting  up  with  him. 
He  did  not  like  to  have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  think- 
ing that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a  wit- 
ty stroke  at  mo  ;  "  Nay,  sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that 
made  your  head  ache, but  the  sense  that  I  put  into  it." 
BoswELL.  "What,  sir,  will  sense  make  the  headache?" 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir  (with  a  smile),  when  it  is  not 
used  to  it." — No  man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasant- 
ry could  be  offended  at  this;  especially  if  Johnson  in  a 
long  intimacy  had  given  him  repeated  proofs  of  his  re- 
gard and  good  estimation.  1  used  to  say,  that  as  he  had 
given  me  a  thousand  pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a  good 
right  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Al- 
len Ramsay''s  with  Lord  Graham  and  some  other  com- 
pany. We  talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches.  Johnson. 
"They  are  beings  of  his  own  creation;  they  are  a 
compound  of  malignity  and  meanness,  without  any  abil- 
ities ;  and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian  magi- 
cian. King  James  says  in  his  '  Daeraonology,'  '  Magi- 
cians command  the  devils:  witches  are  their  servants.' 
The  Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings.'"  Kamsay. 
"Opera  witches,  not  Drury-lane  witches."— -.'ohnson 
observed,  that  abilities  might  be  employed  in  u  narrow 
sphere,  as  in  getting  money,  which  he  said  he  believ- 
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ed  no  man  could  do,  without  vigorous  parts,  though 
concentrated  to  a  point.  Ramsay.  "  Yes,  like  a  strong 
horse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Graham,  while  ho  praised  the  beauty  of  Loch- 
lomoud,  oa  the  banks  of  which  is  his  iamily  seiii,  com- 
plained of  the  climate,  and  said  he  could  not  c  ear  it. 
Jonxso.v.  "Nay,  my  Lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  maj'  bear 
it  well  enough.  Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more 
years  than  I  can  tell.''  This  was  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  antiquitj'  of  the  House  of  3Iontrose.  His 
Lordsiiip  told  me  ai'terwards,  that  he  had  only  affected 
to  complain  of  the  climate;  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as 
favourably  of  his  country  as  he  really  thought, Dr.  John- 
son might  have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very  courte- 
ous to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  "  Madam  (said  he), 
when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sljy,  I  heard  of  the  people 
running  to  take  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Mar- 
garet's horse  should  stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drumraond  at  Naples 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  a  great  love  of  liberty.  Johnson.  "  He  is  young, 
my  Lord  (looking  to  his  Lordship  with  an  arch  smile)  ; 
all  boys  love  liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them 
they  are  not  so  tit  to  govern  themselves  as  they  imag- 
ined We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty ;  we 
would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get;  but  we  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others  :  for  in  propor- 
tion as  we  take,  others  must  lose.  I  believe  we  hard- 
ly wish  that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  govern  us. 
When  that  was  the  case  some  time  ago,  no  man  was  at 
liberty  not  to  have  caudles  in  his  windows."  Ramsav. 
"The  result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  confusion." 
Johnson.  The  result  is,  that  order  cannot  be  had  but 
by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  April  16,  I  had  been  present  at  the  trial 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who,  in  a  lit  of  fran- 
tick  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the  favourite  of  a 
nobleman.  Johnson,  in  whose  company  I  dined  to-day 
with  some  other  friends,  was  much  interested  by  my 
account  of  what  parsed,  and  particularly  with  his  prayer 
for  the  mercy  of  heaven.  He  said,  in  a  solemn  fervid 
lone,  "I  hope  he  shall  lind  mercy." 
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This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between  John- 
son and  Beauclerk,  which  having  made  much  noise  at 
the  time,  I  think  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
future  misrepresentation,  to  give  a  minute  account  of 
it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge 
Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  furnished  with  two 
pistols  was  a  proof  that  he  meant  to  shoot  two  persons. 
Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "No;  for  that  every  wise  man 
who  intended  to  shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that  he 

might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord 's 

cook  shot  himself,  with  one    pistol,  and  lived  ten  days 

in   great  agony.     Mr. ,   who  loved   buttered 

muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them  because  they  disagreed 
with  his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot  himself;  and  then 
he  eat  three  buttered  muffins  for  breakfast,  before 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should  not  be  troub- 
led with  indigestion  :  he  had  two  charged  pistols  ;  one 
was  found  lying  charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he 
had  shot  himself  with  the  other." — "  Well  (said  John- 
son, with  an  air  of  triumph),  you  see  here  one  pistol 
was  sufficient."  Beauclerk  replied  smartly,  "  Because 
it  happened  to  kill  him."  And  either  then  or  a  little 
afterwards,  being  piqued  at  Johnson's  triumphant  re- 
mark, added,  "  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do." 
There  was  then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute  ;  and  some 
minutes  intervened,  during  which,  dinner  and  the  glass 
went  on  cheerfully  ;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  "Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to 
talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as  '  This  is  what  you  don't 
know,  but  what  I  know?'  One  thing  /  know,  which  you 
don't  seem  to  know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil."  Beau- 
clerk. "  Because  you  began  by  being  uncivil  (which 
you  always  are)."  The  words  in  parenthesis  were,  I 
believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  again  there 
was  a  cessation  of  arms.  Johnson  told  me,  that  the  rea- 
son why  he  waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking  any 
notice  of  what  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  because  he  was 
thinking  whether  he  should  resent  it.  But  when  he 
considered  that  there  were  present  a  young  Lord  and 
an  eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the  world  with  whom 
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he  had  never  diaed  before,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties 
with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding ;  "  that  he  would  not  ap- 
pear a  coward."  A  little  while  after  this,  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  violence  of  Hackman's  temper. 
Johnson  then  said,  "  It  was  his  business  to  command  his 
temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  have  done 
some  time  ago."  Beauclerk.  "  I  should  learn  of  you, 
sir."  Johnson.  "Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities 
enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in  ^o«r  company. 
No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  contempt."  Beau- 
clerk, (with  a  polite  inclination  towards  Johnson). 
"  Sir,  you,  have  known  me  twenty  years,  and  however 
I  may  have  treated  others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could 
never  treat  you  with  contempt."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you 
have  said  more  than  was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended; 
and  Beauclerk's  coach  not  having  come  for  him  till  very 
late.  Dr.  Johnson  and  another  gentleman  sat  with  him  a 
long  time  after  the  rest  of  the  company  were  gone  ;  and 
he  and  I  dined  at  Beauclerk's  on  the  Saturday  se'nnight 
following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  his  conversation  : 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learn- 
ing; for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let  him  at  first 
read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  his  at- 
tention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal,  when  you 
have  brought  him  to  have  entertainment  from  a  book. 
He'll  get  better  books  afterwards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  hig 
projected  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  grop- 
ed for  materials;  and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhaust- 
ed his  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  en- 
tangle themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

"  To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk 
is  mighty  uopleasing.  You  shine  indeed  ;  but  it  is  by 
being  grownrf." 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figare  among  the 
Literati  of  his  time   (Mr.  Fitzherbert)  he  said,  "  What 
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eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity  of  manner:  he  had 
no  more  learning  than  what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's,  with    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jones,  (after- 
wards Sir  William),  Mr.    Langton,  Mr,  Steevens,  Mr. 
Paradise,    and   Dr.    Higgins,      I    mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had 
no  friend.     Johnson.  "  I   believe   he  is    right,  sir.     0< 
fixoj,  eu    fMof — He  had  friends,  but  no  friend.*     Garrick 
was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wished  to  un- 
bosom himself.     He  found  people  always  ready  to  ap- 
plaud him,  and  that  always  for  the  same  thing  :  so  he 
saw  life  with  great  uniformity."     I  took  upon  me,  for 
once,  to  fight  with  Goliath's  weapons,  and  play  the  so- 
phist— "Garrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as  he  got  from 
every  body  all  he  wanted.     What  is    a  friend  ?     One 
who  supports    you  and   comforts  you,  while  others  do 
not.     Friendship,  you  know,  sir,  is    the  cordial   drop, 
'  to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down  :'  but 
if  the  draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  that  drop."     Johnson.  "  Many  men 
would  not  be  content  to  live  so.     I  hope  I  should  not. 
They  would  wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom 
they  might   compare  minds,  and  cherish    private  vir- 
tues."    One  of  the  company  mentioned  Lord  Chester- 
field, as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.     Johnson.  "There 
were  more  materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had 
he   not   been    so    diffused."     Boswell.  "Garrick    was 
pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to  thin  leaf.     Lord  Chesterfield 
was  tinsel."     Johnson.  "Garrick  was  a  very  good  man, 
the  cheerfulest  man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  pro- 
fession which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  a  man  who  gave  away,  freely,  money 
acquired  by  himself.     He  began  the  world  with  a  great 
hunger  for  money;  the  son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in 
a  family  whose  study  was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much 
as  others  made  four-pence  halfpenny  do.     But  when  he 
had  got  mouey,be  was  very  liberal."    I  presumed  to  ani- 
madvert on  his  eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  "  You  say,  sir,  his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations."     Johnson.    "  I  could  not  have  said  more  nor 
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less.  It  is  the  truth ;  eclipsed,  not  extinguished  ;  and 
his  death  did  eclipse ;  it  was  like  a  storm."  Boswell.- 
"  But  why  nations?  Did  his  gaiety  extend  further 
than  his  own  nation  ?  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  some  ex- 
aggeration must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be 
said — if  we  allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have 
gaiet}", — which  they  have  not.  Fow  are  an  exception, 
though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit, 
that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful."  Beau- 
clerk.  But  he  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman."  I, 
however  continued  to  think  the  compliment  to  Garrick 
hyperbolically  untrue.  His  acting  had  ceased  some 
time  before  his  death  ;  at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Ire- 
land but  a  short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  lii'e,  and 
never  in  Scotland.  I  objected  also  to  what  appenr ^  an 
anticlimax  of  praise,  when  contrasted  with  the  preced- 
ing panegyrick, — "  and  diminished  the  publick  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure  !" — "  Is  not  harmless  pleasure  very 
tame?"  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  is 
the  highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious  im- 
port ;  pleasure  is  in  general  dangerous,  and  pernicious 
to  virtue  ;  to  be  able  therefore  to  furnish  pleasure  that 
is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a 
power  as  man  can  possess."  This  was,  perhaps,  as  in- 
genious a  defence  as  could  be  made  ;  still,  however,  I 
was  not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  One 
may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French  wit,  //  n'a  de 
Vesprit  que  contre  Dieu.  1  have  been  several  times  in 
company  with  him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong 
power  of  wit.  He  produces  a  general  effect  by  vari- 
ous means  ;  he  has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay 
voice.  Besides  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild 
in  him  to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  as 
for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road  without  his  pis- 
tols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said,  "  Drink- 
ing may  be  practised  with  great  prudence  ;  a  man  who 
exposes  himself  when  he  is  intoxicated,  has  not  the 
art  of  getting  drunk  ;  a  sober  man  who  happens  occa- 
sionally to  get  drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new 
company,  which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  should 
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never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake  any  thing;  he 
is  without  skill  in  inebriation.  I  used  to  slipk  home 
when  I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed  to 
self-examination  will  be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk, 
though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of 
it.  I  knew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty  years  was  not 
sober ;  yet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fe- 
vers, he  appealed  to  Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindica- 
tion from  a  charge  of  drunkenness.  A  bookseller  (na- 
ming him)  who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was  so 
habitually  and  equally  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one 
time  than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  prac- 
tisers  in  physick,  he  said,  "Taylor'  was  the  most  ignor- 
ant man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly  :  Ward,  the  dul- 
lest. Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk  Latin  with 
him  (laughing).  I  quoted  Some  of  Horace,  which 
he  took  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  speech.  He  said  a 
few  words  well  enough."  Beauclerk.  "  I  remem- 
ber, sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far 
impudence  could  carry  ignorance." — Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
very  entertaining  this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of 
short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant  manner,  and  with  that 
air  of  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what  impressive 
effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more  than  is  express- 
ed, or  than  perhaps  we  could  perfectly  understand.  As 
Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his 
coach,  Johnson  said,  "There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  predomi- 
nance over  his  company,that  one  does  not  like.  But  he  is 
a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  that  he  has  a 
short  story  on  every  occasion ;  he  is  always  ready  to 
talk,  and  is  never  exhausted." 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss  Reynolds', 
Sir  Joshua's  sister.  I  mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend 
of  ours,  talking  of  the  common  remark,  that  aflfection  de- 
scends,! said  that  "  this  was  wisely  contrived  for  the  pre- 
servation ol  mankind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessa- 
ry that  there  should  be  aflfection  from  children  to  par- 

1  [The  Chevalier  Taylor,  the  celebrated  Oculist.     M.] 
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ents,  as  from  parents  to  children  ;  nay,  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  children  should  at 
a  certain  age  eat  their  parents."  Johnson.  "  But, 
sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be  the  case,  par- 
ents *vould  not  have  aflfection  for  children."  Boswell. 
"True,  sir;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  return  that 
parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children  ;  and  I  know 
a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  fa- 
ther was  very  fond,  who  once  when  he  was  in  a  melan- 
choly fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise 
in  good  humour  by  saying,  '  My  dear  papa,  please  to 
get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes,  that 
I  may  learn  to  do  it  when  you  are  an  old  man.'  " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred,  which 
I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous  that  my  work 
should  be,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  strictest 
truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false  and  injurious  notions  of 
his  character,  which  have  been  given  by  others,  and 
therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  in- 
to my  biographical  cup. 

"  TO    DR.  JOHNSON. 
"  MY    DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  AM  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot,  and 
obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having 
the  pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is 
very  hard  ;  and  my  spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you 
be  so  friendly  as  to  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the 
evening  ?    I  am  ever, 

"  Your  most  faithful, 

"  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 
"  South  Audley-street : 
Monday,  April  26." 

"  TO    MR.    boswell. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well, and  will  come  to  him." 
"  Harley-street." 

rot.  ir.  s  2 
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He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  their  con- 
versation, while  they  sat  by  my  bed-side,  was  the  most 
pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been  adminis- 
tered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last  year,^  sent 
by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont,  a  present  of  those  vol- 
umes of  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  were  at  this 
time  published,  with  a  request  to  have  permission  to 
wait  on  him;  and  his  Lordship,  who  had  called  on  him 
twice,  obligingly  appointed  Saturday,  the  first  day  of 
May,  for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Streat- 
ham,  and  after  drinking  chocolate,  at  General  Paoli's, 
in  South  Audley-street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  March- 
mont's  in  Curzon-street.  His  Lordship  met  us  at  the 
door  of  his  library,  and  with  great  politeness  said  to 
Johnson,  "I  am  not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon 
myself^  by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have  for  i/om, 
sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous ;  and  the  in- 
terview which  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which 
the  Earl  communicated  his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as 
agreeable  as  1  could  have  wished.  When  we  came 
out,  I  said  to  Johnson,  that  considering  his  Lordship's 
civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again  fail- 
ed to  come.  "  Sir  (said  he),  I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied 
him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned  to 
town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Billy's ; 
I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion  on  the  passage  on 
Parnell,  concerning  which  I  had  in  vain  questioned  him 
in  several  letters,  and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form 
of  law. 

Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  Opinion ; 
3d  of  May,  1779. 


1  See  p.  160  of  this  volume. 
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"  Parnell,  in  his  '  Hermit,'  has  the  following 
passage  : 

'  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  and  swaint  report  it  right : 
(For  yet  by  svains  alont  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew).' 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first  supposed 
that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books  and  swains  re- 
ported of  the  world ;  yet  afterwards  said,  that  he  knayr 
it  by  swains  alone  /"' 

"  /  think  it  an  inaccuracy. — He  mentions  two  instruc- 
tors in  the  first  lijie^  and  says  he  had  only  one  in 
the  nex^"* 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

1  "  1  do  not  (says  Mr.  Malone),  see  any  difBculty  in  this 
passage,  and  wonder  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  acknowl- 
edged it  to  be  inaccurate.  The  Hermit,  it  should  be  observed, 
had  no  actual  experience  of  the  world  whatsoever ;  all  big 
knowledge  concerning  it  had  been  obtained  in  two  ways ;  from 
books,  and  from  the  relations  of  those  country  swains,  who  had 
seen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  is,  '  To  clear 
his  doubts  concerning  Providence,  and  to  abtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  by  actual  experience  ;  to  see  whether  the  ac- 
counts furnished  by  books,  or  by  the  oral  communications  of 
swains,  were  just  representations  of  it;  [1  say,  swains],  for  his 
cral  or  viva  voce  information  had  been  obtained  from  {hat  part 
of  mankind  alone,  &c.'  The  word  alone  here  does  not  relate 
to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  line,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but,  by  a  common  licence,  to  the  words, — of  all  mankind,  which 
are  understood,  and  of  which  it  is  restrictive." 

Mr.  Malone,  it  must  be  owned,  has  shewn  much  critical  inge* 
nuity  in  his  explanation  of  this  passage.  His  interpretation, 
however,  seems  to  me  much  too  recondite.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  may  be  certain  enough  ;  but  surely  the  expres- 
sion is  confused,  and  one  part  of  it  contradictory  to  the  oth- 
er. 

[But  why  too  recondite  ? — When  a  meaning  is  given  to  a 
passage  by  understanding  words  in  an  uncommon  sense,  the  in- 
terpretation may  be  said  to  be  recondite,  and,  however  ingen- 
ious, may  be  suspected  not  to  be  sound  ;  but  when  words  are 
explained  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  and  the  explication 
-wkidi  is  fairly  deduced  from  them  without  any  force  or  con- 
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"to  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
"  I)F.AR  MADAM, 

"  Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  you  are  much 
better;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  cannot  hoast  of  being  much  better;  my  old  nocturnal 
complaint  still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is  diffi- 
cult, though  much  easier  than  when  I  left  you  the  sum- 
mer before  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ;  Miss 
has  been  a  little  indisposed  ;  but  she  is  got  well  again. 
They  have  since  the  loss  of  their  boy  had  two  daugh- 
ters ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 

"  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.  I 
was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey's  death,  and  am  afraid 
you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ;  but  endeavour,  wheth- 
er alone  or  in  company,  to  keep  yourself  cheerful. 
My  friends  likewise  die  very  fast;  but  such  is  the  state 
of  man.     I  am,  dear  love, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam  Johnson." 

«  May  4,  1779." 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the  conver- 
sation concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  at  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  believed, 
but  to  which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I  was,  how- 
ever, desirous  to  examine  the  question  closely,  and  at 
the  same  time  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr. 
John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  differed  from  him  in  some 
points,  I  admired  his  various  talents,  and  loved  his  pi- 
ous zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  JOHN  WESLEV. 
«  SIR, 

"  Mr.  Roswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long 
known  to  me,  is   desirous  of  being  known  to  you,  and 

straint  is  also  perfectly  justified  by  the   context,  it  surely  may 
be   safely  accepted  ;  and  the  calling   such  an  explicatfon  re- 
condite, when  nsthing  else  can  be  said  against  it^  will  not  make 
the  less  just.     M.] 
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has  asked  this  recommendation,  which  I  give  him  with 
great  willingness,  because  I  think  it  very   much  to  bft 
wished  that  worthy   and  religious   men  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  each  other. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  May  3, 1779." 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at 
Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letter  to  him,  and  was  very 
politely  received.  I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to  me, 
which  was  accordingly  done. — His  state  of  the  evidence 
as  to  the  ghost,  did  not  satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my  return 
to  my  family ;  but  tried  how  he  would  be  affected  by 
my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which 
he  received  from  him  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  these 
words : 


"  TO  MR.    DILLY. 
"  SIR, 

"  Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure  I  have  never 
heard  from  him  ;  please  to  send  word  what  you  know 
of  him,  and  whether  you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady. 
I  am,  &LC. 

"  Sam  JoHNsoir. 

My  i?eaders  will  not  doubt  that  hi4  solicitude  about 
rile  was  very  flattering. 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    BSQ. 
"  DEAR  SIK, 

"  What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps  us 
two  such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I  expected  to  have 
heard  from  you  when  you  came  home  ;  I  expected  af- 
terwards. I  went  into  the  country  and  returned,  and 
yet  there  is  no  letter  from  Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill  I  hope 
has  happened;  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why  should  it 
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be  concealed  from  him  who  loves  you?  Is  it  a  fit  of 
humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who  can  hold  "out 
longest  without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the  victo- 
ry. But  I  am  afraid  of  something  bad  ;  set  me  free 
from  my  suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guessing 
the  reason  of  your  silence  :  you  must  not  expect  that 
I  should  tell  you  any  thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell. 
Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know  what  is,  or 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  long  interruption. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsoit." 
'JnlylS,  1779." 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL    JOHNSON. 
♦'  MT  BEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1779. 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine  indo- 
lence of  mind  has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I 
last  returned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  1  had  of- 
ten suffered  severely  from  long  intervals  of  silence  on 
your  part ;  and  1  had  even  been  chid  by  you  for  ex- 
pressing my  uneasiness,  I  was  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear  the  ex- 
periment, to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would, 
after  an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write 
first.  This  afternoon  I  have  had  very  high  satisfaction 
by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for  which  I 
most  gratefully  thank  you.  I  am  doubtful  if  it  was 
right  to  make  the  experiment ;  though  I  have  gained 
by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender,  and  to  upbraid 
myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights  ago 
that  I  was  with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four  chil- 
dren, are  all  well.  1  would  not  delay  one  post  to  an- 
swer your  letter;  but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to  do 
more.  You  shall  soon  here  from  me,  upon  many  and 
various  particulars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  put  you  t© 
any  test.  I  am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  sir, 
"  Your  much  obliged, 

"And  faithful  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell/" 
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On  the  22cl  of  July,  T  wrote  to  him  again  ;  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  last  interview  with  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at  his  brother's  house  at 
Southill  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  soon  after  I 
parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance 
'  of  his  regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  promiseel 
to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  had  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  bor- 
rowing from  Gombauld^  in  "  Recueil  des  Poetes^^''  tome  3. 
Epigram  "  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation,"  p.  25. 
"  To  the  Duke  of  Noailles,"  p.  32.  "  Sauntering  Jack 
and  idle  Joan,"  p   25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a  va- 
riety of  particulars  ;  but  he,  it  should  seem,  had  not 
attended  to  itj  for  his  next  to  me  was  as  follows; 

"  TO   JAMES  BOSWELL,  ISQ. 

"  arr  bear  sir, 

"  Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and  trying 
who  can  keep  silence  longest?  Remember  that  all 
tricks  are  either  knavish  or  childish;  and  that  it  is  as 
foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a 
friend  as  upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

"What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of  silence, 
I  cannot  conjecture  ;  but  after  one  trick,  1  will  not  be 
cheated  by  another,  nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with 
conjectures  about  the  motives  of  a  man  who,  probably, 
acts  only  by  caprice.  I  therefore  suppose  you  are 
well,  and  (hat  Mrs.  Boswell  is  well  too ;  and  that  the 
fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am  much 
better  than  you  left  me  ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when 
I  was  in  Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor  Thrale 
has  been  in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has 
miscarried,  and  been  much  indisposed.  Every  body 
else  is  well ;  Langton  is  in  camp.  I  intend  to  put 
Lord  Hailes'  description  of  Drj'deni  into  another  edi- 

1  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  Lordship,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  published.     I  have  a  copy  of  it. 
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tion,  and  as  I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consid- 
er the  dates,  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my  own 
mind. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about  Mi- 
chaelmas, to  be  jolly  and  ride  a  hunting.  I  shall  go  to 
town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or 
rather  carelessness,  will,  1  hope,  dissipate  all  remains 
of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope  by  the  change  of 
place  to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing  yet  better 
myseli.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johkson." 

"  Streatham,  Sept.  9,  1779." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told  ev- 
ery slight  circumstance  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He 
sometimes  employed  himself  in  chymistry,  sometimes  in 
watering  and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  exper- 
iments, at  which  those  who  may  smile  should  recUect 
that  they  are  moments  which  ad  mit  of  being  soothed 
only  by  trifles. i 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself  against 
his  suspicion  of  me,  which  1  did  not  deserve  ;  and  ad- 
ded, "  Pray  let  us  write  frequently.  A  whim  strikes 
me,  that  we  should  send  off"  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like 
a  stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it 
should  be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  hand-writing 
would  comfort  me ;    and  were  a  sheet  to  be  thus  sent 

[The  few  notices  concerning  Dryden,  which  Lord  Hailes  had 
eollected,  the  author  afterwards  gave  to  Mr.  Malone.     M.] 

1  In  one  of  his  manuscript  i  Maries,  there  is  the  following  en- 
try, which  marks  his  curious  minute  attention  :  "  July  26,  1768. 
I  shaved  my  nail  by  ai  cident  in  whettins:  the  knife,  about  aa 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  from  the 
top.  This  I  mea!=ure  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails  ; 
the  whole  is  aboul  five  f-ighths  of  an  inch." 

Another  of  the  same  kind  appears  '•'•Aug,  7,  1779,  Partem 
brachii  dextri  carpo  proximam  ft  cut  em  pectoris  circa  mamillani 
dexlranirasi^ut  nolumfier el  quanta  temporispilt  renovarentur^^ 

And,  "  Aug.  15,  1783.  I  cut  from  the  vine  41  leave-,  which 
weighed  five  oz.  and  a  half  and  eij^ht  scruples: — 1  lay  them 
upon  my  bookcase,  to  see  what  weight  they  will  lose  by  dry- 
ing.'» 
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regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey  something, 
were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  uho  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  good 
officer  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick- 
spirited  resolution  to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficul- 
ties, by  raising  a  regular  regiment,  and  taking  the 
command  of  it  himself  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  im- 
mense property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly  ask- 
ed me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the  head-quar 
ters  of  his  corps ;  from  thence  to  London  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which  the  re- 
giment might  be  ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  1  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing; 
especially  as  1  was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling 
good  sense,  information,  discernment,  and  conviviality; 
and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London 
and  Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed  my  illustrious  friend, 
in  characteristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
30th  of  September,  from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house  before 
he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bed-side,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  this  incidental  meeting,  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of 
youth.  He  called  briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  coffee, 
and  let  us  breakfast  in  splendour^ 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  inferviews 
with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish  partic- 
ularly. I  consulted  him  as  to  the  appointment  of 
guardians  to  my  children,  incase  of  my  death.  "Sir 
(said  h"),  do  not  appoint  a  number  of  guardians.  When 
there  are  many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  bus- 
iness is  neglecied.  I  would  advise  you  to  choose  on- 
ly one  ;  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable  character, 
who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right;  let  him 
be  a  rich  man,  so  thalh-3  may  be  under  no  temptation 
to  take  advantage  ;  and  let  him  be-  a  man  of  business 
who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs  with  ability  and  ex- 
pertness,  to  w'.iom,  therefore  the  execution  of  the 
trust  will  not  be  burdensome." 
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Oa  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at  Mr. 
Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned  on  the 
prevailing  practice  of  going  to  the  East-Indies  in  quest 
of  health  ; — Johnson.  "  A  man  had  better  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in 
England,  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must  compute  what 
you  give  for  money ;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  ten  years 
in  India  has  given  up  ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and 
all  those  advantages  which  arise  from  living  in  Eng- 
land. The  ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Capability  Brown,  told  me,  that  he  was  once 
at  the  seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had  returned  from  India 
with  great  wealth  ;  and  that  he  shewed  him  at  the 
door  of  his  bed-chamber  a  large  chest,  which  he  said 
he  had  once  had  full  of  gold  ;  upon  which  Brown  ob- 
served, '  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed- 
chamber.' " 

We  talked  of  the  State  of  the  poor  in  London.-JoHNsoN. 
"  Saunders  Welch,  the  Justice,  who  was  once  High- 
Constable  of  Holborn,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  told  me,  that  I  under- 
rated the  number,  when  I  computed  that  twenty  a 
week,  that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger  ; 
not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger  ;  but  of  the  wast- 
ing and  other  diseases  which  are  the  consequences  of 
hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so  large  a  place  as  London, 
where  people  are  not  known.  What  we  are  told  about 
the  great  sums  got  by  begging,  is  not  true  :  the  trade  is 
overstocked.  And,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  are 
many  who  cannot  get  work.  A  particular  kind  of  man- 
ufacture fails  :  those  who  have  been  used  to  work  at  it, 
can,  for  some  time,  work  at  nothing  else.  You  meet  a 
man  begging;  You  charge  him  with  idleness  :  he  says, 
'I  am  willing  to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work?' — 
'  I  cannot.' — '  Why  then  you  have  no  right  to  charge 
me  with  idleness.'  " 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  bad  said 
he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.  As  we  walk- 
ed along,  he  complained  of  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and 
said,  "I  shan't  go  to  prayer»  to-night;  I  shall    goto- 
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morrow :  whenever  I  miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  re- 
solve to  go  another  day.  But  I  do  not  always  do  it." 
This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration  between  pi- 
ous resolutions  and  indolence,  which  many  of  us  have 
too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet  con- 
versation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  concerning 
Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was  now  employed), 
which  I  shall  insert  as  a  literary   curiosity.^ 


*'T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
'^DEAR   SIR, 

"In  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I  was  carried 
by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  dine 
at  old  Lord  Bathurst's ;  where  we  found  the  late  Mr. 
Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had  been  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three 
more.  The  conversation  turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord 
Bathurst  told  us,  that  '  The  Essay  on  Man'  was  origin- 
ally composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that 
Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into  verse:  that 
he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his 
own    hand-writing;    and   remembered   well,    that    he 

1  The  Reverend  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  preface 
to  his  valuable  edition  of  Archbishop  King's  ^'  Essay  on  the  Or- 
igin of  Evil,"  mentions  that  the  principles  maintained  in  it  had 
been  adopted  by  Pope  in  his  "  Essaj  on  Man ;"  and  adds, 
"The  fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial  (Bishop  Warburton's), 
might  have  been  strictly  verified  fey  an  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony, viz.  that  of  the  late  Lord  Bathurst,  who  saw  the  very 
same  system  of  the  to/SsXtiou  (taken  from  the  Archbishop)  in 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he 
was  composing  his  Essay."  This  is  respeclable  evidence;  but 
that  of  Dr.  Blair  is  more  direct  from  the  fountain-head,  as  well 
as  more  full.  Let  me  add  to  it  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  ; 
"The  late  Lord  Bathurst  repeatedly  assured  me  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  scheme  of '  the  Essay  on  Man,'  in  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  Bolingbroke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  propositions, 
which  Pope  was  to  versify  and  illustrate."  Essay  on  the  Ge» 
Dius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
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was  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  elegance 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr, 
Pope's  verse.  When  Lord  Balhurst  told  this,  Mr. 
Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remark- 
able piece  of  information  ;  as,  by  the  coTirse  of  Na- 
tnre,  I  might  survive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  ol 
his  having  said  so.  The  conversation  was  indeed  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  A  few  days  after  meeting 
with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London,  you  will  re- 
member that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had  passed  on 
this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with  this  anecdote. 
But  what  ascertains  my  recollection  of  it  beyond  doubt, 
is,  that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what 
passed  when  I  was  at  London,  which  1  wrote  out  eve- 
ry evening,  I  find  the  particulars  of  the  above  informa- 
tion, just  as  I  have  now  given  them,  distinctly  marked; 
and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this  conversation  to  have 
passed  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  April,  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly  (though  I  have  not  for 
this  the  authority  of  my  journal),  that  the  conversation 
going  on  concerning  Mr.  Pope,  1  took  notice  of  a  re- 
port which  had  been  sometimes  propagated,  that  he  did 
not  understand  Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  that 
he  knew  that  to  be  false ;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was 
translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the  country ;  and 
that  in  the  morning  when  they  assembled  at  breakfast, 
Mr.  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rap- 
ture, the  Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating, 
and  then  to  give  them  his  version  of  thejn,  and  to  com- 
pare them  together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give  them  to  him. 
1  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  present  to  him  my 
most  respectful  compliments,  with  best  wishes  for  his 
success  and  fame  in  all  his  literary  undertakings.  I 
am,  with  great  respect,  my  dearest  sir, 
"  Your  most  aflfectionate, 

"  And  obliged   humble  servant, 

"Hugh  Blair." 

"Broughton  Park,  Sept.  21,  1779." 
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JoHNsoy.  "  Depend  upon  It  sir,  this  is  too  strongly 
stated.  Pope  may  have  had  from  Boling-broke  the  phi- 
losophick  stamina  of  his  Essay  ;  and  admitting  this  to 
be  true,  Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intentionally  tabity.  But 
the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to 
imagine  ;  we  are  sure  that  the  poetical  imagery,  which 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It 
is  amazing,  sir,  what  deviations  there  are  from  precise 
truth,  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  almost  eve- 
ry thing.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  *■  You  have  so  little 
anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  never  tax  your  memo- 
ry with  the  exact  thing.-  Now  what  is  the  use  of 
the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of  exactness? 
Lord  Hailes'  'Annals  of  Scotland'  are  very  exact;  bat 
they  contain  mere  dry  particulars.  They  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  Dictionary.  You  know  such  things  are 
there ;  and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Rob- 
ertson paints :  but  the  misfortune  is,  you  are  sure  he 
does  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints;  so  you  can- 
not suppose  a  likeness.  Characters  should  never  be  giv- 
en by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people  whom  he 
describes,  or   copies  from  those  who  knew  them.'' 

BoswFXL.  "  Why,  sir,  do  people  play  this  trick 
which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your  grate,  put- 
ting the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the  tire  burn?" 
Johnson.  "  They  play  the  trick,  but  it  does  not  make 
the  fire  burn.'  There  is  abetter;  (setting  the  poker 
perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles  with  the  grateV  la 
days  of  superstition  they  thought,  as  it  made  a  cross 
with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the  witch.*' 

BossvELL.  '•  By  associating  with  you  sir,  I  am  al- 
ways getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But  perhaps  a 
man,  after  knowing  his  own  character — the  limited 
strength  of  his  own  mind,  should  not  be  desirous  of  hav- 
ing too  much  wisdom,  considering  quid  valeant  htnneri, 
how  little  he  can  carry."'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  be  as  wise 
as  you  can  ;  let  a  man  be  aliis  Iceitts  sapienssibi  : 

1  [It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  burn  :  by  repelling  th« 
air,  it  throws  a  blast  on  the  fire,  and  so  performs  the  part  in 
some  degree  of  a  blower  or  bellows.     K.] 

VOL.  IV.  T   2 
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*  Though  pleasM  to  se«  the  dolphin^s  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way.^i 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  mornings,  and  gay 
in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening.  Every  man  is 
to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  virtue, 
without  minding  too  much  what  others  think." 

He  said,  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme 
of  an  English  Dictionary  ;  but  I  had  long  thought  of  it." 
BoswELL.  "  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  undertak- 
ing." Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I 
was  undertaking, — and  very  well  how  to  do  it, — and 
have  done  it  very  well."  Boswell.  "An  excellent 
climax  !  and  it  has  availed  you.  In  your  Preface  you 
say,  "  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom  of  soli- 
tude ?'     Yon  have  been  agreeably  mistaken." 

In  his  Life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  but 
remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  paid 
to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers:  every  house  in 
which  he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it 
were  an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he 
honoured  by  his  presence."  I  had,  before  I  read 
this  observation,  been  desirous  of  shewing  that  respect 
to  Johnson,  by  various  inquiries.  Finding  him  this 
evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to 
give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  residence,  since 
he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  author,  which  I  sub- 
join in  a  note.' 


1  Th 

le  Spleen,  a  Poem. 

2  1. 

Exeter-street,  off  Catharine-street, 

Strand. 

2. 

Greenwich. 

3*. 

Woodstock-street,  near  Hanover 

-square. 

4 

Castle-street,  Cavendish-square, 

Ne 

>.  6. 

5. 

Strand. 

6. 

Boswell-court. 

7. 

Strand,  again. 

8. 

Bow-street. 

9. 

Holboro. 

10. 

Fetter-lane. 

11. 

Holborn,  again. 

12. 

Gough-squp.re. 

13. 

Staple-Inn. 
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I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of 
mine  and  iiis  lady,  concerniiig  conjagal  infidelity, 
which  my  friecd  had  maintained  was  by  no  means  so 
bad  in  the  husband,  as  in  the  wife.  Johnson.  "Your 
friend  was  in  the  right,  sir.  Between  a  man  and  his 
Maker  it  is  a  different  question :  but  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  nothing. 
They  are  connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  seri- 
ous considerations  of  community.  Wise  married  wo- 
men don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands.  Boswell.  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and 
that  of  his  wife."  Johnson.  "  The  difference  is  bound- 
less.    The  man  imposes  no  bastards  upon  his  wife." 

Here  it  may  be  questioned  w nether  Johnson  was  en- 
tirely in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  controvert- 
ed, that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  criminalitj 
is  very  great,  on  account  of  consequences  :  but  still  it 
may  be  maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, infidelity  is  by  no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  has- 
band ;  because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in 
which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refin- 
ed sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play  of 
"  The  Picture." — Johnson  probably  at  another  time 
would  have  admitted  this  opinion.  And  let  it  be  kept 
in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  careful  not  to  give 
any  encouragement  to  irregular  conduct.  A  gentleman, 
not  adverting  to  the  distinction  made  by  him  upon  this 
subject, supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness  in  a 
wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  "That  then  he  thought  a  bus 
band  might  do  a?  he  pleased  with  a  safe  conscience." 
Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  this  is  wild  indeed  (smiling):  you 
must  consider  that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single 
man ;  and  you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being 
married." 


14.  Gray's-InTi. 

15.  Inner  Temple-lane,  No.  1^ 

16.  Jolinson's-court,  No.  7. 

17.  B«lt-court,  No.  8. 
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He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
the  Roman  Catholics;  observing,  "In  every  thing  in 
which  they  differ  from  us,  they  are  wrong."  He 
was  even  against  the  invocation  of  Saints  ;  in  short,  he 
was  in  the  humour  of  opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little 
Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland ;  that  I 
had  for  a  long  time  hardly  applied  at  all  to  the  study 
of  that  noble  language,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of  being 
told  by  him  what  method  to  follow ;  he  recommended 
to  me  as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus'  ''  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad ;"  Dawson's  "'  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment ;"  and  "  Hesiod,"  with  Pasoris  Lexicon  at  the  end 
of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Ramsay's  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and  some  other  com- 
pany, none  of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful  Miss 
Graham,!  a  relation  of  his  Lordship's,  who  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by 
such  pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told  her,  he  never 
drank  wine;  but  if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of  water,  he 
was  much  at  her  service.  She  accepted.  "  Oho,  sir ! 
(said  Lord  Newhaven)  you  are  caught."  Johnson. 
"Nay,  I  do  net  see  how  I  am  caught  ;  but  if  I  am  caught, 
I  don't  want  to  get  free  again.  If  1  am  caught,  I  hope 
to  be  kept."  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water 
were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he 
said,  "  Madam,  let  us  reciprocate.''^ 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an  argument 
for  some  time,  concerning  the  Middlesex  election. 
Johnson  said,  "  Parliament  may  be  considered  as  bound 
by  law,  as  a  man  isi  bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie 
the  knot.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow 
of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  parliament,  rather 
than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up  between  parlia- 
ment and  the  people?"  Lord  Newhaven  took  the  op- 
posite side  ;  but  respectfully  said,  "  I  speak  with  great 
deference  to  you,  Dr.  Johnson;  I  speak  to  be  instruct- 
ed."    This  had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.     He  bow. 

l  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  Bart. 
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ed  his  head  almost  as  low  as  the  table,  to  a  compliment- 
ing Dobleman ;  and  called  out,  "My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony  ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to 
one  another  quietly."  After  the  debate  was  over,  he 
said,  "  I  have  got  lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  1 
had  not  before."  This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  es- 
pecially as  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  House  of  Commons  was  origia- 
ally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a  check,  for  the 
Crown,  on  the  House  of  Lords.  I  remember,  Henry 
the  Eighth  wanted  them  to  do  something;  they  hesitat- 
ed in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  told 
them,  'It  is  well  you  did  ;  or  half  your  heads  should 
have  been  upon  Temple-bar.'  But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  therefore  must  be  bribed."  He  added,  "  1  have  no 
delight  in  talking  of  publick  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr.  George 
Whitefield,  he  said,  "  Whitefield  never  drew  as  much 
attention  as  a  mountebank  does;  he  did  not  draw  atten- 
tion by  doing  better  than  others,  but  by  doing  what  wa» 
strange.  Were  Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  up- 
on his  head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a  multi- 
tude to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man  would  say  he  had 
made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I  never  treated  White- 
field's  ministry  with  contempt ;  I  believe  he  did  good. 
He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind, 
and  among  them  he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity 
and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  el- 
egance, we  must  beat  down  such  pretensions." 

What  1  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time,  is  only 
what  follows  :  I  told  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keep- 
ing company  with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated 
friend  of  ours  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  think  that  men  who 
live  laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  1  do,  can  with  pro- 
priety assume  such  an  authority:  Dr.  Johnson  may, 
who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his  conduct.  But  it  is 
not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel  to-day,  and  get 
drunk  to-morrow."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad 
reasoning.    Becsiuse  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things, 
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he  is  to  be  right  in  nothing  ?  Because  a  man  sometimes 
gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal?  This  doctrine 
would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows," 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how  far 
sincere  Christians  should  associate  with  the  avowed  en- 
emies of  religion ;  for  in  the  first  place,  almost  every 
man's  mind  may  be  more  or  less  "  corrupted  by  evil 
communications ;"  secondly,  the  world  may  very  natur- 
ally suppose  that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in  reli- 
gion, who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents  ;  and  thirdly,  if 
the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  received  by  the 
pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open  declaration  of 
their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the  probable  chances  of  ob- 
liging them  seriously  to  reflect,  which  their  being 
shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  shewed  upon  all  occasions  an 
aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I  proposed  to  him  that 
we  should  make  a  tour.  Johnson.  "It  is  the  last  place 
where  I  should  wish  to  travel."  Boswell.  "  Should 
you  not  like  to  see  Dublin,  sir?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir; 
Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital."  Boswell.  "  Is  not  the. 
Giant's-causeway  worth  seeing?"  Johnson.  "Worth 
seeing  ?  yes ;  but  not  worth  going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation,  and  thus 
generously  expressed  himself  to  a  gentleman  from  that 
country,  on  the  subject  of  an  union  which  artful  Politi- 
cians have  often  had  in  view  : — "  Do  not  make  an  union 
with  us,  sir.  We  should  unite  with  you,  only  to  rob 
you.  We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had 
had  any  thing  of  which  we  could  have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners  and  eve- 
ry thing  about  him,  though  expensive,  were  coarse,  he 
said,  "  Sir  you  see  in  him  vulgar  prosperity." 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents,  who  had 
been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable  time  quite  over- 
looked, happened  luckily  to  mention  that  he  had  read 
some  of  his  '■'•  Ramhler''''  in  Italian,  and  ctdmired  it  much. 
This  pleased  him  greatly;  lie  observed  that  the  title 
had  been  translated,  //  Ge.nio  errante^ihongh  1  have  been 
told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously,  //  Vagabondo ; 
and  finding  that  this  minister  gave  such  a  proof  of  bis 
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taste,  he  was  all  attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first  re- 
mark which  he  made,  however  simple,  exclaimed, 
"The  Ambassador  says  well; — his  Excellency  ob- 
serves— ;"  And  then  he  expanded  and  enriched  the  lit- 
tle that  had  1  een  said,  in  so  strong  a  manner,  that  it  ap 
peared  something  of  consequence.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  to  the  company  who  were  present, 
and  manv  a  time  afterwards  it  furnished  a  pleasant 
topicli  of  merriment :  "  The  Ambassador  says  twe/Z,"  be- 
came a  Ifiughabie  term  of  applause,  when  no  mighty 
matter  had  been  expressed. 

I  ic:it  London  on  Mon.' '.y,  October  18,  and  accompa- 
nied Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where  his  regiment 
was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

^"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSOX. 
"mt  dear  sir,  Chester,  October  22,  1779. 

It  was  not  till  cne  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London  ;  for  we  chose  to 
bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mountstiiart,  who  was  to 
set  out  on  that  day  on  his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove 
on  excellently,  and  reached  Lichtieid  in  good  time 
enough  that  night.  The  Colonel  bad  heard  so  prefer- 
able a  character  of  the  George,  that  he  would  not  put 
up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our  host, 
Wilkins.  tVe  found  at  the  George  as  good  accommoda 
tions  as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the 
comfortable  thought  that  /  n'as  in  Lidifeld  again. 
Next  morning  it  rained  very  bard;  and  as  I  had  much 
to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  make  a  round  of 
visits.  I  lirst  went  to  Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have  had 
him  to  accompany  me  to  all  my  other  friends,  but  he 
was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of  the  gout. 
Having  taVen  a  hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to  Green's 
museum,  from  whir,b  it  was  not  easy  to  break  away,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friery,  where  I  at  first  occasioned 
soxvp  tiimi'lt  in  the  ladies,  who  were  not  prepared  to 
receive  company  so  early :  but  my  name,  which  has  by 
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wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated  with 
yours,  soon  made  all  easy  ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss  Adey 
re-assumed  their  seats  at  the  breakfast-table,  which 
they  had  quitted  with  some  precipitation.  They  re- 
ceived me  with  the  kindness  of  an  old  acquaintance  ; 
and  after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus  to  your 
praise,  Mrs.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing that  you  said,  '  Boswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe 
never  leit  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his  re- 
turn.' And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she  bid  you  tell 
me,  that  if  ever  1  came  to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  would 
take  a  bed  at  the  Friery.  From  thence  I  drove  to  Pe- 
ter Garrick's,'  where  1  also  found  a  very  flattering  wel- 
come. He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I 
could,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.  From  Mr.  Garrick's, 
I  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.  I  vi^as 
first  entertained  by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he  himself 
being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according  to  his  valetudinary 
custom.  But  he  desired  to  see  me  ;  and  1  found  him 
dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with  a  white  flannel  night- 
gown above  it;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  fri- 
ar. He  was  good-humoured  and  polite  ;  and  under  his 
roof  too  my  reception  was  very  pleasing.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Stovv-hill,  and  first  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs, 
Gastrell,  whose  conversation  J  was  not  willing  to  quit. 
But  my  sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I 
could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's  kindness, 
who  obligingly  waited  for  me  ;  so  I  hastened  to  Mrs. 
Aston's,2  whom  I  found  much  better  than  I  feared  I 
should;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in  law  of  these  la- 
dies, who  talked  much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it 
appeared  to  me.  It  then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sincere 
satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sure  1  was  glad  to  see 
her  again  ;  and,  as  1  take  her  to  be  very  honest,  I  trust 

1  [This  gf  Tttleman  survived  his  brother  David  many  years  ; 
and  died  at  Lichfield,  Dec.  12,  1795,  aitat.  86.     A.  C] 

2  [A  maiden  sister  of  Johnson''s  favourite,  Moliy  Aston,  who 
married  Captain  Brodie,  of  the  Navy.     M.] 
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she  was  glad  to  see  me  again ;  for  she  expressed  her- 
self so,  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest. 
What  A  great  key-stone  of  kindness,  my  dear  sir,  were 
you  that  morning !  for  we  were  all  held  together  by 
our  common  attachment  to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  passed  two  hours  with  more  self-complacency 
than  I  did  those  two  at  Lichfield.  Let  me  not  entertain 
any  suspicion  that  this  is  idle  vanity.  Will  not  you 
confirm  me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself 
so  regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

"We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday; 
and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much  enjoyment. 
Colonel  Stuart  and  his  officers  treat  me  with  all  the  ci- 
vility I  could  wish ;  and  I  play  my  part  admirably. 
Loetus  aliis,  sapiens  sibi,  the  classical  sentence  which 
you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  other  day,  is  exemplified 
in  my  present  existence.  The  Bishop,  to  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shews  me 
much  attention  ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conversation. 
I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  his  Lordship  admires, 
very  highly,  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily 
obtaining  an  extension  of  agreeable  acquaintance,  so 
that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety  ;  and  the  study  of 
the  place  itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books,  and  of  the 
Bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleases  my 
fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But  I  will  not 
enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

"  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say.  I  told 
a  very  pleasing  young  lady,i  niece  to  one  of  the  Pre- 
bendaries, at  whose  house  I  saw  her,  '  I  have  come  to 
Chester,  Madam,  I  cannot  tell  how ;  and  far  less  can  I 
tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it.'  Do  not  think  me 
too  juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  favour 
me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here ,  and  add  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate 
veneration, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  James  Boswell." 


1  Miss  Letitia  Barostoo. 

VOL.    IV.  V 
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"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here, 
I  shall  be  disappointed.  Two  lines  from  you  will  keep 
my  lamp  burning  bright." 

"to    JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ, 
''SEAR  SIR, 

"  Why  should  you  importune  me  so  earnestly  to 
write  ?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant 
friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself  welcome  wherever 
he  goes,  and  makes  new  friends  faster  than  he  can  want 
them  ?  If  to  the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of 
reception,  any  thing  can  be  added  by  knowing  that  you 
retain  my  good  will,  you  may  indulge  yourself  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lichfield  with 
so  much  success :  the  oftener  3'^ou  are  seen,  the  more 
you  will  be  liked.  It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read  that 
Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so 
glad  to  see  you. 

"  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much  to 
be  observed;  and  you  will  easily  procure  yourself  skil- 
ful directors.  But  what  will  you  do  to  keep  away  the 
black  dog  that  worries  you  at  home  ?  If  you  would,  in 
compliance  with  your  father's  advice,  inquire  into  the 
old  tenures  and  old  charters  of  Scotland,  you  would 
certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the 
manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a 
country  half-barbarous,  is  naturally  productive  of  great 
anomalies  in  civil  life.  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is 
naturally  growing  less  in  all  cases  not  of  publick  record  ; 
and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the  present, 
that  it  is  already  difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image 
the  economy  of  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be  tardy 
nor  negligent;  but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be 
found. 1 

1  I  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my  Father,  which, 
with  some  additions  and  illustrations  of  my  own,  I  intend  to 
publish.  I  have  some  hereditary  claim  to  be  an  Antiquary  ; 
not  only  from  my  Father,  but  as  being  descended,  by  the  mo- 
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"  We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another  project,  a 
History  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its 
incidents.  Manj  falsehoods  are  passing  into  uncontra- 
dicted history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking  story, 
has  told  what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

"  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of  these  pro- 
jects, or  for  both,  as  opportunities  occur,  and  digest  your 
materials  at  leisure.  The  great  direction  which  Bur- 
ton has  left  to  men  disordered  like  you,  is  this.  Be  not 
solitary  ;  be  not  idle  :  which  I  would  thus  modify  ; — If 
you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary;  if  you  are  solitary,  be 
not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"■  London,  October  27, 1779." 

"  TO    DR.    SAMUEL   JOHXSON. 

«  MY  DEAR  SIR,  Carlisle,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

"  That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to  me  at 
Chester,  is  not  wonderful,  when  you  consider  what  an 
avidity  I  have  for  delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleas- 
ure, like  the  amor  nummi,  increases  in  proportion  with 
the  quantity  which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter,  so 
full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel,  came  like 
a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while  already  glittering  with 
riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  at  Chester,  so  that  I 
could  with  difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Circe  !  for  so  far  was  there  from 
being  any  thing  sensual  in  it,  that  I  was  all  mind.  1  do 
not  mean  all  reason  only ;  for  my  fancy  was  kept  fine- 
ly in  play.  And  why  not? — If  you  please  I  will  send 
you  a  copy,  or  an  abridgment  of  my  Chester  journal, 
which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

"  The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which  was 
very  flattering.     I  told  him,  that  you  regretted  you  had 

ther's  side,  from  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene,  whose 
merit  bids  defiance  to  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
td  lessea  bis  fame. 
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seen  so  Httle  of  Chester.  His  Lordship  bade  me  tell 
you,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  she%v  you  more  of  it.  I 
am  proud  to  find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour 
me  is  known  in  so  many  places. 

"I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend,  the 
Dean,  has  been  gone  from  hence  some  months ;  but  1 
am  told  at  my  inn,  that  he  is  very  populous  (popular). 
However,  I  found  Mr.  Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the 
Bishop,  and  with  him  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  very 
agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the  assizes 
here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  he  is  a  man  of  great 
variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  genius,  and,  I  believe, 
sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the 
Cathedra]  in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month  ;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morning. 
It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  Ca- 
thedral so  near  Aiichinleck;  and  I  now  leave  Old  Eng- 
land in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
granting  me. 

"  The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I  cannot 
but  dread  ;  yet  as  I  have  been  for  some  time  past*  in  a 
military  train,  I  trust  I  shall  repulse  him.  To  hear  from 
you  will  animate  me  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I 
therefore  hope,  that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  north- 
ern field,  1  shall  receive  a  few  Mnce  from  vou. 

^'  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me  in 
his  carriage  to  shew  me  Liverpool,  and  from  thence 
back  again  to  Warrington,  where  we  parted.*  In  jus- 
tice to  my  valuable  wife,  I  must  inform  you  she  wrote 
to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  sel- 
fish as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than  business  abso- 
lutely required  my  presence.  She  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  purpose,  by 
commission  from  her;  and  this  day  a  kind  letter  from 
her  met  me  at  the  Post-Office  here,  acquainting  me 

1  His  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  accompanied  it,  and  almost  lost  his  life  by  the  climate. 
This  impartial  order  I  should  think  asuflScient  refutation  of  the 
idle  rumour  that  "  there  was  still  something  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself." 
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that  she  aod  the  little  ones  were  well,  and  expressing 
all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home.  I  am,  more  and 
more,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  afifectionate 
"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 
"  James  Boswell." 


"  TO  JAMES  boswell,    ESQ. 

"dear  sib, 

"  Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond.  Bu* 
I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and 
neither  to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vex- 
ations, beyond  their  real  and  natural  state.  Why  should 
you  not  be  as  happy  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In 
culpa  est  animus^  qui  senon  effugittisquam.  Please  your- 
self with  your  wife  and  children,  and  studies,  and  prac- 
tice. 

"I  have  sent  a  petitioni  from  Lucy  Porter,  with 
which  1  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  it  is  proper 
to  comply.  Return  me  her  letter,  which  1  have  sent, 
that  you  may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced 
to  any  thing  that  you  may  afterwards  repent.  Miss 
Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

"  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he  maj' 
be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal  two  livings, 
each  equal,  or  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  deanery  ; 
he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give  the  other  to  his  son. 

"  Hew  near  is  the  Cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you 
are  so  much  delighted  with  it?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  However,  if  you  are 
pleased,  it  is  so  far  well. 

"  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from  your 
father,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please  him  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  add  no  pain  to  his  last  years. 

"Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell 
you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Langton.  Beau- 
clerk  is  just  returned  from  Brighthelmston,  I  am  told, 

1  Requesting  me  to  inquire  concerning  the  family  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  then  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Doxy, 
vol..  IV.  U  2 
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much  better.  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  are  still 
there  ;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be  visibly  improved  ; 
he  has  not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

"  At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late 
little  open  hostility. i  I  have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is 
gone. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  &c. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  Nov.  13,  1779." 

On  November  22,  and  December  21,  I  wrote  to  him 
from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable  report  of  the 
family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover ; — that  after  a  good  deal 
of  inquiry  I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr.  Francis 
Stewart,  one  of  his  amanuensis  when  writing  his  Dic- 
tionary ; — that  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a 
guinea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's  which 
he  had  retained ;  and  that  the  good  woman,  who  was  in 
very  moderate  circumstances,  but  contented  and  placid, 
wondered  at  his  scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  re- 
ceived the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Providence. — That 
I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep  his  promise  to 
send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  that  this 
memento^  like  Delenda  est  Carthago^  must  be  in  every 
letter  that  I  should  write  to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my 
object. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  he 
was  employed  so  far  as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to  la- 
bour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1,  and  March  13,  sending 
him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's  information  con- 
cerning Pope  ; — complaining  that  1  had  not  heard  from 
him  for  almost  four  months,  though  he  was  two  letters 
in  my  debt; — that  I  had  suffered  again  from  melan- 
choly , — h©ping  that  he  had  been  in  so  much  better 

1  See  page  179. 
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company  (the  Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of 
his  distant  friends;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiness; — thai  the 
state  of  my  affairs  did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  Lon- 
don this  year;  and  begging  he  would  return  me  Gold- 
smith's two  poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liable,  and  which 
Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the  most  severe  manner  j 
.Tohnson  wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable  strain  of  sympa- 
thy and  pious  consolation. 

"to    dr.    LAWRENCE. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought  to  shew 
their  kindnes5,and  with  a  character  which  ought  to  make 
all  that  know  you  your  friends,  you  may  wonder  that 
you  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  me. 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  incessant 
cough,  for  which  within  these  ten  days  I  have  been 
bled  once,  fasted  four  or  five  times,  taken  physick  five 
times,  and  opiates,  I  think,  six.  This  day  it  seems  to 
remit. 

"  The  loss,  dear  sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffer- 
ed, I  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know  therefore  how 
much  has  been  taken  from  you,  and  how  little  help  can 
be  had  from  consolation.  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom 
he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined  from  the  only 
mind  that  has  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interest ; 
from  the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has  shared 
much  good  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set  his 
mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture. The  continuity  of  being  is  lacerated  ;  the  settled 
course  of  sentiment  and  action  is  stopped  ;  and  life 
stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven  by  ex- 
ternal cause?  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of  sus- 
pense is  dreadful. 

"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  solitude,  is,  per- 
haps for  want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence 
in  necessity.     Of  two  mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the 
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other;  but  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better  comfort 
to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  ot  that  Providence 
which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the  living 
and  the  dead  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will 
reunite  those  whom  he  has  separated  ;  or  who  sees  that 
it  is  best  not  to  reunite. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"January  20,  1780." 

"to   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
"  DBAA  SIR, 

"  Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Chester- 
field letter;  but  I  will  write  once  again  without  it. 
Never  impose  tasks  upon  mortals.  To  require  two 
things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both  undone. 

For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in  your  af- 
fairs, I  am  sorry ;  but  difficulty  is  now  very  general :  it 
is  not  therefore  less  grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of 
help.  I  pretend  not  to  give  you  advice,  not  knowing 
the  state  of  your  affairs ;  and  general  counsels  about 
prudence  and  frugality  would  do  you  little  good.  You 
are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither;  and  I  hope  that  by 
staying  at  home  you  will  please  your  father. 

"  Poor  dear  Beauclerki — ?iec,  ut  soles^  dahis  joca* 
His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and  maliciousness, 
his  merriment  and  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  an- 
other will  not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He  di- 
rected himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother, 
an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  expected. 
He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if 
she  die?,  of  Mr  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his  re- 
lation, and  a  man  of  good  character.  His  library  has 
been  offered  to  sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador.^ 

The  Hon.  Topham  Beauclerk  died  March  11,  1780.    M.] 
[Mr.  Beaurleik's   Library  was  sold  bjr  publick  auction  in 
April  aud  May  1781,  for  501 U.      M.j 


1  n 

2  [? 
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"Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the 
newspapers,  has  had  no  literary  loss.'  Clothes  and 
moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value  of  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  his  books, 
were  all  preserved. 

"Poor  Mr,  Thrale  has  been  in  extrenae  danger  from 
aa  apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond  the 
expectation  of  his  physicians ;  he  is  npw  at  Bath,  that 
his  mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are 
with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your  friends, 
let  me  say  something  to  you  of  yourself.  Yon  are  al- 
ways complaining  of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from 
those  complaints  that  you  are  fond  of  it.  No  man  talks 
of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man 
desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  Do 
not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  manifestum  habemus  furem ; 
make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself, 
never  to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases ;  if  you 
are  never  to  speak  of  them,  you  will  think  on  them 
but  little  ;  and  if  you  think  little  of  them,  they  will  mo- 
lest you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of  them,  it  is  plain 
that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity ;  for  praise  there 
is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good,  therefore, 
frqrr^  llli;  ^.GU?  speak  no  more,  think  no  more  about 
them. 

"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  me  great 
satisfaction ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. Do  not  lose  sight  of  her;  your  countenance  may 
be  of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  of  great  advan- 
tage to  her.  The  memory  of  her  brother  is  yet 
fresh  in  my  mind ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and 
to  the  young  ladies.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty 
loves.      I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  April  8,  1780." 

1  By  a  fire  in  Northumberland-house,  where  he  had  an  apart- 
ment, in  -which  I  have  passed  many  au  agreeable  hour. 
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Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  Tvith  her  husband, 
the  correspondence  between  Johnson  and  her  was  car- 
ried on  briskly.  I  shall  present  ray  readers  with  one 
of  her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will 
arouse  them  probably  more  than  those  well-written  but 
studied  epistles  which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collec- 
tion, because  it  exhibits  the  easy  Tivacity  of  their  lit- 
erary intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to  John- 
son's answer,  which  she  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of 
which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts. 


"sirs,    thrale    to    dr.    JOHNSON. 

"  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday, 
dear  sir,  with  a  most  circumstantial  date.  You  took 
trouble  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes 
me  word,  and  1  thank  you  sincerely  for  so  doing  :  one 
might  do  mischief  else,  not  being  on  the  spot. 

"Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  : 
there  was  Mr.  Melmoth ;  1  do  not  like  him  though,  nor 
he  me  ;  it  was  expected  we  should  have  pleased  each 
other ;  he  is,  however,  just  Tory  enougli  to  hate  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough,!  for  VVhiggism,  and  Whig 
enough  to  abhor  you  for  Toryism. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he  had  a 
good  afternoon  on't  This  evening  we  spent  at  a  con- 
cert. Poor  Queeney's^  sore  eyes  have  just  released 
her :  she  had  a  long  confinement,  and  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  so  my  master^  treated  her  very  good- 
naturedly  with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town, 
a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes  musick,  and  teaches 
so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  three- 
pence a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  says,  she  is  a  great  per- 
former ;  and  1  respect   the  wench  for  getting  her  liv- 

1  Dr.  John  Hinchliffe. 

2  A  kind  of  nick-name  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, whose  name  being  Esther  she  might  be  assimilated  to  a 
Queen. 

3  Mr.  Thrale. 
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ing  80  prettily ;  she  is  very  modest  and  pretty-manner- 
ed, and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed  ;  if  I  did  not  write 
regularlj' you  would  half  forget  me,  and  that  would  be 
very  wrong,  for  I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  fuce 
last  night,  when  the  criticisms  were  going  on. 

"  This  morning  it  was  all  connoiseurship  ;  we  went 
to  see  some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman-arti);t,  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  this  place  ;  my  master  makes  one  every 
where,  and  has  got  a  good  dawling  companion  to  ride 
with  him  now.  *******  Hq  looks  well  enou%-h, 
but  I  have  no  notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose  moutti 
cannot  be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I  and  Queeney  tease 
him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  se- 
rious with  him;  but  what  can  one  do?  He  will  eat,  I 
think,  and  if  he  does  eat  1  know  he  will  not  live  ;  it 
makes  me  very  unhappy,  but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me 
always  have  your  friendship.  I  am,  most  sincerely, 
dear  sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  L.  T." 

"  Batb,  Friday,  April,  28." 

"  DR.    JOHNSON    TO    MRS.  THRALE. 
"  DEAREST    MADAM, 

"  Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he 
can  persuade  himself  to  live  by  rule.i  *****_  Eq. 
courage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike, 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expected. 
There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over-be- 
nevolent;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  so  that 
nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difference  in  taste  or 
opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there  is  no  re- 
straint will  commonly  appear,  immediately  generates 
dislike. 

"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or  your 
mind  ;  it  is  very  rarely   that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his 

1  F  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  lines. 
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eriticks.  The  blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blowni 
out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  pocket ;  a  very  few  names 
may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that  shine  un- 
consumed.  From  the  authorof '  Fitzosborne's  I-itters'  I 
cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute 
reduced  him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen  him  since, 
that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist, 
was  one  of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion, is  very  convenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  con- 
fession, want  a  companion ;  and  she  is  pai-  pluribus  ; 
conversing  with  her,  you  mayjind  variety  in  one.''^ 

"London,  May  1,  1780." 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  requested  that 
we  might  have  another  meeting  somewhere  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this  time  a 
letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to 
Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received 
concerning  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  tal- 
ents been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as  they 
ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  they 
were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious  figure ;  and  that 
opinion,  as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  John- 
son's judgement,  receives  more  and  more  confirmation 
by  hearing  what,  since  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said 
concerning  them  :  a  few  evenings  ago,  he  was  at  Mr. 
Vesey's,  where  Lord  Althorpe,  who  was  one  of  a  nu- 
merous company  there,  addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  saying,  '  Our  Club 
has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met  last.'  He  replied, 
'  A  loss,  that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair  !' 
The  Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  endowments, 
and  particularly  extolled  the  wonderful  ease  with  which 
he  uttered  what  was  highly  excellent.  He  said,  that 
'  no  man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was  going  to  say  a 
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good  thing,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was  com- 
ing; or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that  expres- 
sed that  it  had  come.'  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  be- 
fore when  we  were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facili- 
ty, 'That  Beauclerk's  talents  were  those  which  he  had 
felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  he  had  known. 

"  On  tl>e  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr. 
Vesey's,  you  would  have  been  much  gratified,  as  it  ex- 
hibited an  instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson's  character  is  held,  1  think  even  beyond  any  I 
ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  compan}'  consisted 
chiefly  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess  Dow- 
ager of  Portland,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom  I  sup- 
pose from  her  rank,  I  must  name  before  her  mother 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lewson,  who 
was  likewise  there;  Lady  Lucan,  Lady  Clermont,  and 
others  of  note  both  for  their  station  and  understandings. 
Among  the  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  I 
have  before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book  you  have 
probably  seen,  '  The  Tour  to  the  JVorthern  Parts  of  Eu- 
rope;''  a  very  agreeable  ingenious  mau  ;  Dr.  AVarren, 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  whom  I  believe 
you  know,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Provost  of  Eton.  As 
soon  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken  a 
chair,  the  company  began  to  collect  round  him  till  they 
became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  live,  deep  ;  those  be- 
hind standing,  and  listening  over  the  heads  of  those  that 
were  sitting  near  him.  The  conversation  for  some 
time  was  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost 
of  Eton,  while  the  others  contributed  occasionally  their 
remarks.  Without  attempting  to  detail  the  particulars 
of  the  conversation,  which  perhaps  if  1  did,  1  should 
s[)in  (uy  account  out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought,  my 
dear  sir,  this  general  account  of  the  respect  with 
w!ii"li  our  valued  friend  was  attended  to,  might  be  ac- 
ceptable." 

vor>.  ir.  X 
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"  TO    THE    RTiVERE^D    DR.    FARMER. 

"sir,  May  25,  17G0. 

"  I  KNOW  your  disposition  to  second  any  literary 
attempt,  and  therefore  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  en- 
treating you  to  procure  from  College  or  University  re- 
gisters, all  the  dates  or  other  informations  which  they 
can  supjdy  relating  to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  and 
Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge,  and  of  whose  lives 
lam  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather,  he  pleas- 
ed to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing  a  de- 
lightful literary  entertainment  for  the  world,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  unex- 
pectedly disturbed,  by  the  most  horrid  series,  of  out- 
rage that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country.  A  relax- 
ation of  some  of  the  severe  penal  provisions  against 
our  fellow-subjects  of  the  Catholick  communion  had 
been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposition  so 
inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of  Christiani- 
ty united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have  become 
general  in  this  island.  But  a  dark  and  malignant  spirit 
of  persecution  soon  shewed  itself,  in  an  unworthy  peti- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute. 
That  petition  was  brought  fonvard  by  a  mob,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  intimidation,  and  was  justly  rejected. 
But  the  attempt  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  such 
daring  violence  as  is  unexampled  in  history.  Of  this 
extraordinary  tumult,  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing concise,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  "  Letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  :"i 

"  On  Friday ,2  the  good  Protestants  met  in  Saint 
George's-fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gor- 


1  Vol.  II.  p.  143,  et  seq.     I  have  selected  passages  froai  sev- 
eral letter;-,  without  mentioning  dates. 

2  June  2. 
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don,  and  raarching'  to  Westminster,  insulted  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  who  all  bore  it  with  great  tamenes?.  At 
night  the  outrages  began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass- 
house  by  Lincoln's-Inn. 

"An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  govern- 
ment I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday  Mr.  Stnihan,  who 
had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  Manstisid,  who  had  1 
think  been  insulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
populace;  and  his  Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight 
irreafularity  On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down 
Fielding's  house,'  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street. 
They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's  house, 
but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  d.:- 
inand  their  companions,  who  had  been  seized  demolisii- 
ing  the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release  them 
but  by  the  Mayors  permission,  which  he  went  to  ask; 
at  his  return  he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and 
Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bioomsbury, 
and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which  they 
pulled  down  ;  and  as  tor  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt 
them.  They  have  since  gone  to  Caen-wood,  but  a 
guard  was  there  before  them.  They  plundered  some 
Papists,  I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moorfields 
the  same  night." 

"On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at 
Newgate,  and  tound  it  in  ruin?,  with  the  fire  yet  glow- 
ing. As  I  went  by,  the  Protestants  were  plundering 
the  Sessions-house  at  the  Old-Bailey.  There  were 
Dot,  I  believe,  a  hundred;  but  they  did  their  work  at 
leisure,  in  lull  security,  without  sentinels,  without  tre- 
pidation, as  men  lawfully  employed  in  lull  day.  Such 
is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.  On  Wednes- 
day they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  Kings- 
Boncb,    and  the  Marshalsea,  and  Wood-street  Comp- 

l  [Tills  is  not  quite  correct.  Sir  John  Fielding  was,  1  think, 
then  dead.  It  was  Justice  Hyde's  hoiife  in  St.  Mjirtin's-street, 
Leicester-Fields,  that  was  gutted,  and  his  goods  burnt  ia  the 
-itieet.     B.] 
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ter,  and   Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and  released  all  the 

prisoners. 

"  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the 
King''s-Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places  ; 
and  one  tnig'ht  see  the  glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky 
from  many  parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some  peo- 
ple were  threatened  :  Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take 
care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  heeu 
happy  in  not  seeing. 

"•The  King  said  in  council,  'That  the  magistrates 
had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  ;' 
and  a  proclamation  was  published,  direclifig  us  to  keep 
our  servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be 
preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  the  town  is  now  [June  9]  at  qniet. 

"  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where 
within  call:  there  is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and 
the  individuals  are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to 
prison;  Lord  George  was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to 
seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper." 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several 
inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered,  but  the  high 
sport  was  to  burn  the  gaols.  This  was  a  good  rabble 
trick.  The  debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all  set  at 
liberty  ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always  happened, 
many  are  already  retaken;  and  two  pirates  have  sur- 
rendered themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  pardoned." 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force  ; 
and  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  King  and 
the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you 
and  my  master  to  have  my  testimony  to  the  publick 
security  ;  and  that  you  would  sleep  more  quietly  when 
I  told  you  that  you  are  safe." 

"  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panick,  from 
which  the  King  was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without 
the  concurrence  of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of 
the  civil  magistrates,  he  put  the  soldiers  in  motion,  and 
saved  the  town  from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  gov- 
ernment must  naturally  produce." 
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"  The  publick  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  calamity. 
The  rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on  VVednesilay  night, 
but  in  no  great  number;  and  like  other  thieves,  witii 
no  great  resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party 
that  drove  them  away.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  they  had 
seized  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the  heat  of  the  panick, 
when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared,  they  might  have 
carried  irrecoverable  away  whatever  they  had  found. 
Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and  decency, 
declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not 
leave  a  rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  lon- 
ger any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed ;  no  blue 
riband^  is  any  longer  worn." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,  from 
which  London  was  delivered  by  the  magnanimity  oi  the 
Sovereign  himself.  Whatever  some  may  maintain,  I 
am  satislied  that  there  was  no  combination  or  plan, 
either  domestick  or  foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief 
spread  by  a  gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by 
the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  of  which  the  delud- 
ed populace  possessed  themselves  in  the  course  of  their 
depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I  here 
neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Aker- 
man,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged  a 
very  important  trust  with  an  unitbrm  intrepid  firm- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal 
charity,  which  entitle  him  to  be  reconled  with  distin- 
guished honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negligence 
of  magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  incredi- 
ble exertions  of  the  mob  on  the  other,  the  first  prison 
of  this  great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prisoners 
set  tree ;  but  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was 
burnt,  would  have  prevented  all  this,  had  proper  aid 
been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  tire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part 
which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  New- 


1   [Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  follower?,  during  these  out* 
rages,  wore  blue  ribands  in  tbeir  hats.     M.j 
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gate.     The  prisoners  were  in  consternation  and  tumult, 
calling  out,   "  We  shall  be  burnt — we  shall  be  burnt  ? 
Down  with  the    gate  I — down    with    the   gate  !"  Mr. 
Akerman  hastened  to  them,  shewed  himself  at  the  gate, 
and  having,  after  some  confused  vociteration  of"  Hear 
him — hear  him  !"  obtained  a   silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go  down;  that 
they  were  under  his  care,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  escape :  but  that  he  could  assure  them, 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the  lire 
was  not  in   the  prison,  properly  so  called,  which  was 
strongly  built  with  stone ;  and  that   if  they  would  en- 
gage to  be  quiet,   he  himself  would  come  in  to  them, 
and  conduct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  building, 
and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.     To  this 
proposal  they  agreed;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman,  hav- 
ing tirst  made  them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in, 
and  with    a  determined  resolution  ordered   the    outer 
turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  the  gate,  even  though 
the  prisoners  (though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should 
break  their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order 
it.     "  Never  mind  me  (said  he),  should  that  happen  " 
The  prisoners  peaceably  followed  him,  while  he   con- 
ducted  them  through  passages  of  which   he   had  the 
keys,  to  the  extremity  of  the  gaol,  which  was  most  dis- 
tant from  the  tire.     Having  by  this  very  judicious  con- 
duct fn ily  satisfied  them  that  there  was   no  immediate 
risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed  them  thus:  "Gen- 
t.'em  n,  you  are  now  convinced  that  1  told  you  true.     I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  <^ng!nes  will  soon  extinguish  this 
fire;  if  Hk  v  should  not,  a  sufficient  guard  will  come, 
and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and  lodged  in  the  Comp- 
ters.    I  assure  you,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  I 
have  not  a  farthing  insured.     1  have  left  my  bouse  that 
1  mio-ht  take  care  of  you.     I   will  keep  my  promise, 
and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it;   but  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  out  and  look  after  my  family  and  prop- 
erty, 1  shall  be  obliged  to  you."     Struck  with   his  be- 
haviour, they  called  out,  "  Master  Akerman   you  have 
done  bravely ;  it  was  very  kind  in  you  :  by  all  means 
<ro  and  take  care  of  vour  own  concerns."     He  did  so 
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accordingly,  while  they  remained,  and  were  all  pre- 
served. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of 
this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which  he  was  joined  b}' 
Mr.  Burke.  My  illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akerman's  kindness  to  his  prisoners,  pronounced  this 
eulogy  upon  his  character: — "  He  who  has  long  had 
constantly  in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  yet 
eminent  lor  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  must  have 
had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued  to  cul- 
tivate it  very  carefully." 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David  waited 
upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  following  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which  1  had  taken  care  should  be  lying  ready 
on  his  arrival  in  London. 

"  TO    DR.    SAMUEL    JOHNSON. 
*'mt   dear  sir,  Edinburgh,  April  29,  1780. 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  brother  Da- 
vid, on  his  return  from  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  man  who  vowed  to  '  stand  by  the  old  castle  of 
Auchinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  and  sword  ;'  that  roman- 
tick  family  solemnity  devised  by  me,  of  which  you  and 
1  talked  with  complacency  upon  the  spot.  I  trust  that 
twelve  3'ears  of  absence  have  not  lessened  his  feudal  at- 
tachment ;  and  that  you  will  find  him  worthy  of  being 
introduced  to  your  acquaintance. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"With  affectionate  veneration, 

"  My  dear  sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful  bumble  servant, 

"  James  Bosweu." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has  thus 
mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :'  "  1  have 
had  with  me  a  brother  of  BoswelPs,  a  Spanish   mer- 

1  Vol.  H.  p.  163.  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  omitted  the  naoie,  she 
best  knows  why. 
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chant,'  whom  the  war  has  driven  from  his  residence  at 
Valencia  ;  he  is  gone  to  see  his  friends,  and  will  find 
Scotland  but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years'  residence 
in  a  happier  climate.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and 
speaks  no  Scotch." 

"  TO    DR,    BEATTIB,    AT    ABERDEEN. 
"  SIR, 

"  More  years^  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon 
have  past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  another:  of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  any  reprehen- 
sory  complaint : — Sic  fata  ferunt.  But  methinks  there 
might  pass  some  small  interchange  of  regard  between 
us.  If  you  say,  that  I  ought  to  have  written,  1  now 
write  ;  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  1  have  much  kind- 
ness for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie  ;  and  that  1  wish  your 
health  better,  and  your  life  long.  Try  change  of  air, 
and  come  a  few  degrees  Southwards  ;  a  softer  climate 
may  do  you  both  good  ;  winter  is  coming  in  ;  and  Lon- 
don will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more 
fertile  of  amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better;  but  that  will  be  little  in  the 
balance,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been 
very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale 
has  been  very  dangerously  disordered  ;  but  is  much  bet- 
ter, and  I  hope  will  totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn 
himself  from  business  the  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua 
and  his  sister  are  well ;  and  Mr.  Davies  has  got  great 
success  as  an  author,^  generated  by  the  corruption  of  a 

1  Now  settled  in  London. 

2  I  had  been  five  years  absent  from  London.     Beattie. 

3  Meaning  his  entertaining  "  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick, 
Esq."  of  which  Johnson  (as  Davies  informed  me)  wrote  the 
first  sentence  :  thus  giving,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  per- 
formance. It  is,  indeed,  very  characteristical  of  its  author,  be- 
ginning with  a  maxim,  and  proceeding  to  illustrate. — "  All  ex- 
eellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded.  I  shall  therefore  think  it 
superfluous  to  apologize  for  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  who  by  an 
uncommon  as=emt)lf.ge  of  private  virtues,  adorned  the  highest 
eminence  in  a  publick  profession.^' 
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bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and 
therefore  you  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what  I 
know  not  whether  you  much  wish  to  hear,'  that  I 
am,  sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johason." 
"  Bolt-rourt,  Fleet-street, 
August  21,  1780." 

"  TO    JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR    SIR, 

"  I  n.\D  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fus  of  tacitur- 
nity, and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  writ- 
ten to  ;  it  is  but  a  peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have 
your  way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt  court  all  the  summer, 
thinking  to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time 
•nly  thinking.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  done, 
and  I  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness, 
passed  their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelm- 
ston ;  but  I  have  been  at  neither  place.  I  would  have 
gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had  time,  and  I  might 
have  had  time  if  1  had  been  active;  but  1  hare  missed 
much,  and  done  little. 

"  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's  house  and 
stock  were  in  great  danger;  the  mob  was  pacified  at 
their  first  invasion,  with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  and 
meat ;  and  at  their  second,  were  driven  avTa\'  by  the 
soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a  garrison  into  his  house,  and 
maintained  them  a  fortnight;  he  was  so  frighted,  that 
he  removed  pari  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams  took 
shelter  in  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  au- 
tumn ;  it  is  now  about  the  time  when  we  were  travel- 

1  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  expressed  here,  though 
I  believe  he  meant  nothing  but  jorularity  ;  f^r  though  he  and 
I  differed  sometimes  in  opinion,  be  well  knew  how  much  I  loved 
and  revered  him.     Beattie. 
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linj.  I  hare,  however,  better  health  than  I  had  then, 
and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  shew  ourselves  on  some 
part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.'  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  play  no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all 
means  in  our  power, 

*'  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  who 
has  written  and  published  a  very  ingenious  book,^  and 
who  I  think  has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  be 
kiiows  you,  have  a  kindness  for  you. 

"1  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and 
your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love 
them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  lady,  whom  1  never 
«hall  persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives  are  done, 
I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her  collection,  but  must 
send  them  in  paper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern,  1  cannot 
bind  them  to  fit  the  rest. 
"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  JoHHSOpr." 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in  the 
country  the  following  very  excellent  letter,  which  con- 
tains valuable  advice  to  Divines  in  General : 

*'  DEAR   SIR, 

"  Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  shewed  Hie  a 
letter,  in  which  you  make  mention  of  me  :  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  good-will  by  some  observations  which 
your  letter  suggested  to  me. 


1  It  will  DO  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rebellious 
land  of  America.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  my  worthy  social  friend,  Governour 
Richard  Perm  :  "  At  one  of  Miss  E.  Herrey's  assemblies,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  following  her  up  and  down  the  room  ;  upon  which 
Lord  Abington  observed  to  her,  '  Your  great  friend  is  very  fond 
©f  you  ;  you  can  go  nowhere  without  him,' — '  Ay  (said  she),  he 
would  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world.' — 'Then  (saii  the 
Earl),  a^k  him  to  go  with  you  to  America.''"' 

2  "Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind." 
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"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in 
the  daily  service  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  re- 
quires no  esactnes*.  Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  yoa 
from  danger.  They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are 
such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impo.-sible  to  do  the  same 
thing  very  often,  without  some  peculiarity  of  manner: 
but  that  manner  may  be  "good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will 
at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad  :  to  make  it  good, 
there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  natural  or  casual 
felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making-  your  sermons 
seems  very  judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be 
supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their  own  than  yours 
will  be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other, 
the  authors  from  whom  your  several  discourses  are  bor- 
rowed ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you  shall  always  re- 
member, even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  impossi- 
ble to  forget. 

"  My  advice,  however  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time 
to  time,  an  original  sermon  ;  and  in  the  labour  of  com- 
position, do  not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at 
once ;  do  not  exact  from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  ex- 
cogitation, propriety  of  thought  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. Invent  first,  and  then  embellish.  The  pro- 
duction of  something,  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration 
of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently  your 
thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the  first  words  that  occur ; 
and  when  you  have  matter,  you  will  easily  give  it 
form  :  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always  neces- 
sary ;  for  by  habit,  your  thoughts  and  diction  will  flovr 
together. 

•*  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult : 
the  divisions  not  only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer, 
but  direct  the  judgement  of  the  writer  ;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  proper 
place. 

'•  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of 
(he  manners  of  your  parish  ;  from  which  I  gather,  that 
it  has  been  long  neglected  by  the  parsoa.     The  Deaa 
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of  Carlisle,'  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, told  rae,  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether 
or  no  there  was  a  clertcyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by 
the  civil  or  savaje  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
greg-alion  as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformatioo ; 
and  1  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform 
them.  A  very  savag-e  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decay- 
ed gentlewoman,  who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  pet- 
ty scliool.  My  learned  friend  Dr.  Wheeler  of  Oxford, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was 
never  paid;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that  it 
_  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  wo- 
man he  could  not  briii^-  to  the  communion;  and  when 
he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered,  that 
she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set  some  good 
woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser  than  herself, 
to  talk  to  tier  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such 
honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices,  must  be  practis- 
ed by  every  clergyman;  for  all  means  must  be  tried  by 
which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to  your  people,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  you  will  fiind,  that  the 
more  frequently  you  converse  with  them  upon  religious 
subjects,  the  more  willingly  they  will  attend,  and  the 
more  submissively  they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's  dil- 
igence always  makes  him  venerable.  I  think  I  have 
now  only  to  say,  that  in  the  momentous  work  you  have 
undertaken,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you. 
I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Bolt-court,  Aug.  30,  1780." 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24,  Sep- 
tember 6,  and  October  1,  and  from  them  i  extract  the 
following  passages  : 

'^  My  L>rothei  David  and  I  find  the  long  indulged  fan- 
cy ot  our  comfortable  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck,  so 

1  Dr.  Percy,  no  TV  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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well  realised,  that  it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleas- 
ing hope  of  O  /  preclarum  diem  !  in  a  future  state. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspi- 
cion of  my  indulging  a  peevish  humour,  or  playing 
tricks  ;  you  will  recollect,  that  when  I  confessed  to  you, 
that  (  had  once  been  intentionally  silent  to  try  your  re- 
gard, I  gave  you  my  word  and  honour  that  1  would  not 
do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health ;  I 
pray  Goo  to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often  said,  that  I 
would  willingly  have  ten  years  added  to  my  life,  in 
have  ten  taken  from  yours  ;  I  mean,  that  I  would  be 
ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  years  younger.  But 
let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years  during  which  I  have 
enjoyed  your  friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  this  state 
of  being,  trusting  always,  that  in  another  state,  we  shall 
meet  never  to  be  separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no 
notion  ;  but  the  thought,  though  indistinct,  is  delight- 
ful, when  the  mind  is  calm  and  clear. 

"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible  ;  but 
you  give  me  no  account  of  your  own  situation  durinf 
the  barbarous  anarchy.  A  description  of  it  by  Dr.  John- 
son would  be  a  great  painting;!  you  might  write  an- 
other '  London,  a  Poem.' 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  affection- 
ate expression,  '  let  us  keep  each  other's  kindness  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power:' my  reverend  Friend! 
how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind,  that  I  am  found  wor- 
thy to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson !  All 
that  you  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of  Mr.  Walmsley, 
I  have  long  thought  of  you  ;  but  we  are  both  Tories, 
which  has  a  very  general  influence  upon  our  senti- 
ments. 1  hope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York, 
about  the  end  of  this  month ;  or  if  you  will  come  to 
Carlisle,  that  would  be  better  still,  in  case  the  Dean 
be  liiere.  Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each  oth- 
er*^ landness,  we  should  every  year  have  that  free  and 
intiiTiatt    communication  of  mind  which  can  be  had  only 


1  I  had  not  then  seen  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 
VOL.  IV.  -      Y 
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when  we    are    together.      We   should   have  both  our 
solemn  and  our  pleasant  talk. 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you  that  my 
desire  for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is  much  increased. 
I  wrote  to  'Squire  Godfrey  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire 
chief,  that  I  should,  perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  York.  I  give 
you  my  word  and  honour  that  I  said  not  a  word  of  his 
inviting  you;  but  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

" '  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you  propose  ;  aiid 
I  shall  likewise  be  in  hopes  that  you  will  persuade  Dr. 
Johnson  to  finish  the  conference  here.  It  will  add  to 
the  favour  of  your  own  company,  if  you  prevail  upon 
such  an  associate  to  assist  your  observations.  I  have 
often  been  entertained  with  his  \?ritings,  and  I  once  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  I  nev- 
er spent  an  evening  there,  but  I  heard  something  from 
him  well  worth  remembering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  where  you  may 
be  assured  we  shall  be  heartily  welcome.  I  pray  you 
then  resolve  to  set  out ;  and  let  not  the  year  1780  be  a 
blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and  in  that  record  of  wis- 
dom and  wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much  diligence, 
to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of  oth- 
ers." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the  repre- 
sentation in  parliament  of  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his  assistance,  by  writing 
advertisements  and  letters  for  him.  I  shall  insert  one 
as  a  specimen  :* 

"  TO    THE    WORTHY  ELECTORS  OF    THE    BOROUGH    OF  SOUTH- 
WARK. 

"  GENTLEMEJV, 

"  A  NEW  Parliament  being  now  called,  I  again  so- 
licit the  honour  of  being  elected  for  one  of  your  repre- 
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sentatives  ;  and  solicit  it  with  the  greater  confidence, 
as  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neg'ected  my  duty,  or 
of  having  acted  otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  inde- 
pendent representative  of  independent  constituents ; 
superiour  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who  has  no 
private  purposes  to  promote,  and  whose  prosperity  is 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my  re- 
covery from  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  3'et  perfect, 
I  have  declined  to  attend  the  Hall,  and  hope  an  omis- 
sion so  necessary  will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

"I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your 
deliberations   may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  peace  of  the  borough. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  faithful, 

"  And  obedient  servant, 

"He.\ry  Thrale." 
"  Southwark,  Sept.  5,  1780." 

["  TO  THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE   LADY    SOUTHWELL,'    DUB- 
UN. 

"  MAOAM, 

"  Among   the  numerous    addresses    of  condolence 
which  your  great  loss  must  have  occasioned,  be  pleased 

1  [Margaret,the  second  daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Arthur  Cecil  Hamilton,  Esq.  She  was  married  in  1741  to 
Thomas  George,  the  third  Baron,  and  first  Viscount  Southwell, 
and  lived  with  hini  in  the  most  perfect  connubial  felicity  till 
September  1780,  when  Lord  Southwell  died  :  a  loss  which  she 
never  ceased  to  lament  to  the  hour  of  her  own  dissolution,  in 
her  ei^ht^'-first  year,  August  10,1802. — The  "illustrious  ex- 
ample of  piety  and  fortitude"  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes, 
was  the  submitting,  when  past  her  fiftieth  year,  to  an  extreme- 
ly painful  surgical  operation,  which  she  endured  with  extra- 
ordinary firmness  and  composure,  not  allowing  herself  to  be 
lied  to  her  chair,  nor  uttering  a  single  moan. — This  slight 
tribute  of  afiection  to  the  memory  of  these  two  most  amiable 
and  excellent  persons,  who  were  notless  distinguished  by  their 
piety,  beneficence,  and  unbounded  charity,  than  by  a  suavity 
of  manners  which  endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  them,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  forgiven  from  one  who  was  honoured  by  their 
kindness  and  friendship  from  his  childhood.    M.] 
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to  receive  this  from  one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have 
never  heard,  and  to  whom  your  Ladyship  is  known 
only  by  the  reputation  of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your 
Lord  was  known  only  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert  that 
piety  of  which  jou  once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and 
danger,  so  ilhistrious  an  example  ;  and  your  Lord's  be- 
neficence may  be  still  continued  by  those,  who  with 
his  (brtune  inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forg-iven  the  liberty  which  I  shall 
take  of  informing  your  Ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauritius 
Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  Lord  s  father,'  had,  by  re- 
commendation to  your  Lord,  a  quarterly  allowance  of 
ten  pounds,  the  last  of  which,  due  July  26,  he  has  not 
received :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of  his  remittance, 
and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26  he  should 
have  received  the  whole  half  year's  bounty,  when  he 
was  struck  with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's 
death. 

"May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his  relation, 
and  his  merit,  which  excited  his  Lordship's  charity, 
will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  those  whom 
he  has  left  behind ;  and  that,  though  he  has  lost  one 
friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute.  Your  Ladyship's 
charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted  where  it  is  wanted 
more  ;  and  to  a  mind^  like  yours  distress  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation. 

"I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
''  Madam, 
"  Your  Ladyship's 

"Most humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 
"  Bolt-court,  Flcet-s<reet,  Lonclon, 
Sept.  9,  1780." 

I  [Thoma?,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  who  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  1766.  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  this  noble- 
man, and  said,  "  he  was  the  highest  bred  man,  without  inso- 
lence, that  he  was  ever  in  companj'  with  "  His  younger  broth- 
er, Edmtmd  Southwell,  lived  in  intimacy  with  Johnson  for 
many  years.  (See  an  account  of  him  in  Hawkins''  Life  of  John- 
son, p.  405).     He  died  in  London,  Nov.  22,  1772. 
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On  his  birth  day,  Johnson  has  this  note  :  ••  I  am  nc.v 
beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  Hfe,  wi^h 
more  strength  of'body  and  greater  vigour  ot'mind,  than 
I  think  is  common  at  that  age."  But  still  he  complains 
of  sleepless  nights  and  idle  days,  and  forgettulness,  or 
neglect  of  resolutions.  He  thus  pathetically  expresses 
himself:  "  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with 
my  own  total  disapprobation"! 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than 
once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends,  a  deserving 
but  unfortunate  man,  being  now  oppressed  by  age  and 
poverty,  Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low,  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  Charter-house.  1 
take  the  liberty  to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am 
eager  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting  the 
respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  entertained 
of  my  illustrious  friend : 

"  TO    DR.    SAMVF.L    JOHNSOX. 
"  SIR,  Loudon,  Oct.  24, 1780. 

"I  HAVE  this  moment  received   your  letter  dated 
ibe  19th,  and  returned  from  Bath. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one  in 
the  Chartreux,  without  the  sanction  of  a  recommenda- 
tion so  distinct  and  so  authoritative  as  yours  of  Macbean  ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  that  according  to  the  establishment  of 
the  House,  the  opportunity  of  making  the  charity  so 
good  amends  will  not  soon  recur.  But  whenever  a  va- 
cancy shall  happen,  if  you'll  favour  me  with  notice  of 
it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the  place,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  my  tura  to  nominate. 
"  I  am  sir,  with  great  regard, 
"  Your  most  faithful 

"And  obedient  servant, 

"  Thurlow." 

In  opposition  to  the  Knighfs  imfavoiirahle  representation  of 
this  gentleman,  to  wiiom  I  was  indebted  for  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  Johnson,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  he  appear- 
ed to  me  a  pious  man,  and  was  very  fond  of  leading  the  con- 
versation to  religious  subjects.     M] 

1   Prayers  and  Meditations,  p,  185. 
vol..  IV.  Y  2 
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"  to  james  boswexl,  esq. 
"dear  sir, 

"  I  AM  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not 
please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I  resolve  to  do. 
This  year  must  pass  without  an  interview;  the  sum- 
mer has  been  foolishly  lost,  like  many  other  of  my  sum- 
mers and  winters.  I  hardly  saw  a  green  field,  but  staid 
in  town  to  werk,  without  working  much. 

"Mr.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  elec- 
tion ;  he  is  now  going  to  Brighthelmston,  and  expects 
me  to  go  with  him  ;  and  how  long  I  shall  stay  I  cannot 
tell.  I  do  not  much  like  the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go, 
and  slay  whiie  my  stay  is  desired.  We  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  knowing  what  we  know  as 
well  as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  happiness, 
and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our  ajutual 
kindness.  ^ 

"  1  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs.  Bos- 
well  unjustly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears  me  ill-will. 
1  love  you  so  much,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all 
that  love  you,  and  that  you  love  ;  and  I  have  love  very 
ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance. I  hope  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  well. 

"■  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells 
ftie  that  his  father  received  him  kindly,  but  not  fondly; 
however,  you  seem  to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Au- 
chinleck,  while  you  staid.  Make  your  father  as  happy 
as  you  can. 

'•'  Vou  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  I  can  tell  you 
in  return,  that  my  heal'ih  has  been  for  more  than  a 
year  past,  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  be- 
ibre.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God  to  give  us  some  time 
together  before  we  are  parted. 
"I  am,  dear  sir, 

"Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  Oct.  17,  nso." 
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["  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VY?E,  AT  LAMBETH. 
"  SIR, 

"I  HOPE  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  in  so- 
liciting your  interposition  with  his  Grace  the  Archbish- 
op :  my  first  petition  was  successful,  and  I  therefore 
venture  on  a  second. 

"The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  about  to  resign 
her  place,  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Swinfen,'  who  was  well  known  to  your  father,  is 
desirous  of  succeeding  her.  She  has  been  accustomed 
by  keeping  a  boarding  school  to  the  care  of  children, 
and  I  think  is  very  likely  to  discbarge  her  duty.  She 
is  in  great  distress,  and  therefore  may  properly  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If  you 
wish  to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account 
of  herself. 

"  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  mention  her  favour- 
ably to  his  Grace,  you  will  do  a  great  act  of  kindness 
to,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

'•  December  30,  1780." 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  Johnson 
this  year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  of  his  admirable 
sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for  this  want  by  inserting  a 
collection  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  ray  wor- 
thy friend  Mr.  Langton,  whose  kind  communications 
have  been  separately  interwoven  in  many  parts  of  this 
work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  collection  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  himself,  he  not  having  that  habit ; 
which  he  regrets,  and  which  those  who  know  the  nu- 
merous opportunities  he  had  of  gathering  the  rich 
fruits  oi  Johnsonian  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret. 
I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  him,  that  a  good 
store  of  JoHNSONiANA  was  treasured  in  his  mind;  and  I 
compared  it  to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Romaa  lield, 

1  [See  vol.  i.  p.  45. "  M.] 
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which  when  dug,  i'ully  rewards  the  labour  employed. 
The  authenticity  of  every  article  is  unquestionable. 
For  the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, am  partly  answerable. 

"  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect  a« 
a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evi- 
dently superiour.  He  wrote,  when  there  had  been  ?i 
larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world  than  when 
Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scription, though  living  in  a  beautiful  country :  the 
manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil  has 
much  more  description,  more  sentiment,  more  of  na- 
ture, and  more  of  art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent 
parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux,  go- 
ing with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebrycian 
coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the 
King  of  that  country  ;  which  is  as  well  conducted  as 
Euripides  could  have  done  it;  and  the  battle  is  well 
related.  Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  to  recoverher,  and  expostulate  with 
Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injustice  ;  but  they  pay  no 
regard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  where  Cas- 
tor and  his  brother  are  triumphant. — Theocritus  seems 
not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers  have  the  advantage 
in  their  argument  overhis  Argonaut  heroes. — 'The  Si- 
cilian Gossips'  is  a  piece  of  merit." 

"  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his  account  of 
Rites  and  Mythology  ;  which,  though  desirable  to  be 
known  lor  the  sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  an- 
cient authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of 
their  writings." 

"  Mattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a  heavy  book. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle-headed  man,  with 
a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with  little  geometry 
or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method,  and  possessed  of 
little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to 
time,  and  published  a  set  in  big  old  age,  which  he  call- 
ed '  Senilia  ;'  in  which  he  shews  so  little  learning  or 
taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In  mat- 
ters of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare  names 
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as  they  are ;  but  in  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  ele- 
gance in  the  writing,  they  require  to  have  inflection 
given  to  them. — His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap 
of  confusion  ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabu- 
late them  with  Notes  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  references." 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  not  some 
mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  employing  the  poor,  seem- 
ingly on  a  supposition  that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of 
work  left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  is  otherwise,  and  ail  the  materials  we  have  are 
actually  worked  up,  or  all  the  manufactures  we  can 
use  or  dispose  ot  are  already  executed,  then  what  is 
given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  mnst  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  time  must  be  la- 
ken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir  William  Petty's  ob- 
servation), a  certain  part  of  those  very  materials  that, 
as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by 
the  unskiirulne's  of  novices.  We  may  apply  to  well- 
meaning,  but  misjudging  persons  in  particulars  of  this 
nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk,  who  wanted 
what  he  called  to  convert  him  :  '  Tu  sei  santo,  ma  lu  non 
sei  filosopho.'' — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one 
might  give  away  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  year  to  those 
that  importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man  into 
absurdity,  than  condescension  ;  when  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose his  understanding  too  powerful  for  his  company." 

"  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and  mother 
had  sat  f©r  their  pictures,  which  he  thought  it  right 
for  each  generation  of  a  family  to  do,  and  being  fold 
they  had  opposed  it,  he  said,  '  Sir,  among  the  untractu- 
osities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be 
one,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reluctance  to  sit  for  a 
picture.' " 

"John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being  asked  by 
Johnson  what  people  said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among 
other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that  he  cited  au- 
thorities which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a 
work,  and  mentioned  Richardson.      '  Nay  (said   John- 
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son),  I  have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  thee, 
David.' " 

"  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with  what  muni- 
ficence a  great  merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both 
from  his  having  it  at  command,  and  from  his  enlarged 
views  by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the  whole. 
'  Whereas  (said  he),  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country 
gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an 
unexpected  occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out 
ten  pounds.' " 

"  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his  own  wri- 
tings with  a  wonderful  frankness  and  candour,  and 
would  even  criticise  them  with  the  closest  severity. 
One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr. 
Langton  asked  him  how  he  liked  that  paper ;  he  shook 
his  head,  and  answered,  too  wordy.'  At  another  time, 
when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy  of '  Irene,'  to  a  com- 
pany at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left  the  room :  and 
somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  he  re- 
plied, '  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better.' " 

"  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of  moral 
conduct,  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  'Men  of  harder  minds 
than  ours  will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink;  yet,  sir,  they  will,  perhaps,  do  more 
good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us  try  to  help  one  anoth- 
er. If  there  be  a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It 
is  not  probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the  same 
way.'" 

"  Of  the  Preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare,  he  said,  '  If 
the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have  endeav- 
oured to  'endow  his  purposes  with  words;'  for  as  it  is, 
he  doth  '  gabble  monstrously.' " 

"  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest 
of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  opponent  had  the 
better  of  him.  '  Now  (said  he),  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion ;  for  had  not  my  judgement  failed  me,  I  should 
have  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by 
whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much 
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furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been 
uttering  in  my  own  character.'  " 

"One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  which  he 
had  received  from  one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign 
University.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there 
was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  '  I  never  receive  any  of 
these  tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance 
I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Villustre  Lockman.^  "* 

"Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  '  Sir,  I  know  no 
man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  observa- 
tion than  Reynolds.' " 

"He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy, in 
the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  concern- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  Mary  Magdalen,2  '  Hsrio-Tif  a-u  <rtaaKs 
o-r  iTOffuovfif  Hfuw.  -Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in 
peace. "3  He  said,  '  the  manner  of  this  dismission  is  ex- 
ceedingly affecting.' " 

"  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical 
and  moral  truth  :  '  Physical  truth,  is,  when  you  tell  a 
thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth,  is,  when  you  tell 
a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you. 
I  say  such  a  one  waited  across  the  street;  if  he  re- 
ally did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth,  if  I  thought  so, 
though  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  I  told  a  moral 
truth.""4 

"  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
as Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary  life,  had  a 
dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of  whom  xAIr.  Warton,  in 
his '  Observations  ou  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave 
some  account  which  Huggins  attempted  to  answer  with 


1  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  number  of  occasional  verses,  not  of  eminent 
merit. 

2  [It  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  forgiven  was  Mary 
Magdalen.     K.] 

3  Luke  vii.  50. 

4  [The  account  of  the  difference  betwepn  moral  and  physical 
truth  is  in  Locke's  ''  Essay  on  Human  Underitaading,"  and  ma- 
ny other  books.     K.] 
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violence,  and  said, '  I  will  militate  no  longer  against  his 
nescience.^  Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  knowledge  of  it  was 
then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant. 
Johnson  said,  '  It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has 
ball  without  powder,  and  Warton  powder  without 
ball.'  " 

"  Talking  of  the  Farce  of  High  Life  below  Stairs,' 
be  said,  '  Here  is  a  Farce,  which  is  really  very  di- 
verting, when  you  see  it  acted;  and  yet  one  may  read 
it,  and  not  know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing  at 
all.'  " 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the  green- 
room of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  he  was  much  re- 
garded by  the  players,  and  was  very  easy  and  facetious 
with  them.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
comick  powers,  and  conversed  more  with  her  than  with 
any  of  them.  He  said,  '  Clive,  sir,  is  a  good  thing  to 
sit  by  :  she  always  understands  what  you  say.'  And  she 
said  of  him,  '  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson  :  he  always 
entertains  rae.'  One  night,  when  '  The  Recruiting  Of- 
hcer'  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been 
expressing  an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would 
disdain  the  works  of  Farquhar;  'No,  sir,  I  think 
Farquhar  a  man  whose  writings  have  considerable 
merit.'  " 

"  His  (riend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the 
drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse  as 
Mr.  Garrick  used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that 
there  should  be.'  There  might,  indeed,  be  something 
in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting, 
which  his  old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that 
would  mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which 
he  received  from  the  audience.  For  though  Johnson 
said  of  him,  '  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night,  may  well  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what elated  ;'  yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters 
with  a  ludicrous  slight.     He  mentioned  one    evening, 

1   [in  a  letter  written  b3  Johnson  to  a  friend  ia  Jan.  1742 — 3 , 
he  says,  "  I  never  see  Garrick."     M.j 
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'  I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage,  dressed  in  a 
woman's  riding  hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder; 
I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleas- 
ed.' " 

"Once  he  asked  TomDavies,  whom  he  saw  drest  in 
a  fine  suit  of  clothes, '  And  what  art  thou  to-night  ?' 
Tom  answered  '  The  Thane  of  Ross  ;'  (which  it  will  be 
recollected  is  a  very  inconsiderable  character).  '  O 
brave  I'  said  Johnson." 

"Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of  very 
considerable  learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  rnet  there, 
he  said,  '  My  heart  warms  towards  him.  I  was  surpris- 
ed to  tind  in  him  such  a  nice  acquaintance  with  the  me- 
tre in  the  learned  languages:  though  I  was  somewhat 
mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  myself,  as  I 
should  have  thought.'" 

"Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will 
record  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told, 
that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as 
they  looked  from  the  window  they  saw  a  Gentleman 
Commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing 
himself  with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pope  took  occasion 
to  say,  'That  young  gentleman  seems  to  have  little  to 
do.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed,  '  Then,  to  be  sure, 
Spence  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down ;'  and  went 
on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '  Pope,  sir,  would  have  said 
the  same  of  you,  if  he  had  seen  you  distilling.'  John- 
son. '  Sir,  if  Pope  had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would 
have  told  him  of  his  grotto.'  " 

"  He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness 
upon  principle,  ;ind  always  repelled  every  attempt  to 
urge  excuses  for  it.  A  friend  one  day  suggested,  that 
it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner. 
Johnson.  '•Ah,  sir,  don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.  At 
one  time  of  my  litV  i  '^ad  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it 
was  not  wholesome  to  :  udy  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner '  " 

"  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
Pope's  lines, 

'  Let  modest  Fosler,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  raetropolitaasiu  pieachiag  well:' 

VOL.   IV.  B 
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Then  asked  the   Doctor,   'Why   did   Pope    say  this?' 
Johnson.     'Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somehody.' " 

"  Dr,  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
bringing  out  a  play,'  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Ci.rc, 
that  a  person  had  advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it  because 
she  had  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book  called 
'Shakspeare  Illustrated.'  Johnson.  '  And  did  not  yon 
tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal?'  Goldsmith.  'No, 
sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not  mean  what  he 
said.'  Johnson.  '  Nay,  sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  different 
thing.'  Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is  believed  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  hear  him),  '  Then  the  proper  expres- 
sion should  have  been, — Sir,  if  you  don't  lie,  you're  a 
rascal.'  " 

"His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so  great, 
that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe 
illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  said 
(with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion),  '  Sir,  1  would 
walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save 
Beauclerk.' " 

"  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  translation  of 
an  Epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had  written  in  English, 
for  his  Lady,  and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into 
Latin  for  him.  Flaving  read  Domina  de  North  et  Gray, 
he  said  to  Djer,^  '  You  see,  sir,  what  barbarism  we 
are  compelled  to  make  use  of,  when  modern  titles  are  to 
be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin  inscriptions.'  When 
he  had  read  it  once  aloud,  and  there  had  been  a  gen 
eral  approbation  expressed  by  the  company,  he  addres- 
sed himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I 
beg  to  have  youi  judgement,  for  1  know  your  nicety.' 
Dyer  then  very  properly  desired  to  read  it  over  again  ; 
which  having  done,  he  pointed  out  an  incongruity  in 
one  of  the  sentences.  Johnson  immediately  assented 
to  the   observation,  and  said,  'Sir,  this  is  owing  to   an 


1  [Probably  "  The  Sisters,"  a  comedy  performed  otie  nigh* 
only,  at  Covent  Garden,  iu  1769.  Dr.  Goldsriatb  wrote  an 
excellent  epilogue  to  it. — Mrs.  Lennox,  wdose  cjaioeti  name 
•was  Ramsay,  died  in  London  in  distres^t^d  circuaistances,  in 
her  eigbty-fourth  year,  January  4,  1804.     M.] 

2  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  100.     M.] 
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alteration  of  a  part  of  the  sentence,  froni  the  form  iu 
which  I  had  tirst  written  it ;  and  I  believe,  sir,  you  may 
have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  change  with- 
out a  due  reg'ard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  ot  errour  in  composi- 
tion.'*' 

"  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  Agriculture  ;  and  said  of  him,  'Sir, 
of  the  objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts  have  chietly  in 
view,  the  chymical  effects  of  bodies  operating  upon 
other  bodies,  he  knows  more  than  almost  any  man.' 
Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an  arroar  which  had 
run  on  tor  two  years.  On  this  occa«ion  he  mentioned 
a  circumstance,  as  characteristick  of  the  Scotch,  '  Oiic; 
of  that  nation,  (said  he),  who  had  been  a  candid?;.  :, 
against  whom  1  had  voted,  came  up  tome  with  a  civil 
salutation.  Now,  sir,  this  is  their  way.  An  English- 
man would  have  stomached  it.  and 'been  sulky,  and 
never  have  taken  further  noiice  of  you;  but  a  Scoich- 
man,  sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against  him, 
will  accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each 
tune,  and  the  twentieth  time,  sir,  he  will  get  your 
vote.'  " 

"Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day  when 
some  friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he  made  his 
usual  remark,  that  the  State  has  aright  to  regulate  the 
religion  of  tlie  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the 
State.  A  clergyman  baving  readily  acquiesced  in  this, 
Johnson,  who  loved  discussion,  observed,  '  But,  sir,  you 
must  go  round  to  other  States  than  our  own.  You  do 
not  know  what  a  Braniin  has  to  say  for  himself  In 
short,  sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  this:  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every 
other  man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  Mar- 
tyrdom is  the  test.'" 

1  Here  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  "A  Bramin  or  any  cast  of 
the  Hindoos  will  neither  admit  you  to  bf  of  their  religion,  nor 
be  converted  to  yours  : — a  thing  wtiicli  struck  the  ?ortut;uese 
■with  the  c;reatest  astonishment,  -nhen  they  first  discovered  the 
East  Indies." 
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"A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon; 
for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgement  is  matured,  his  ina- 
bility, through  want  of  practice  to  express  his  concep- 
tions, will  make  the  disj>roportion  so  great  between 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  prob- 
abi}'  be  discouraged  from  writing  at  all.  Asa  proof  of 
the  justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what  is 
related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville;'  that  after  he  had 
written  his  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  he  said,  'Here  is  a  letter,  expressed  in  terms 
not  good  enough  for  a  tallow-chandler  to  have  used.'  " 

"  Talking  of  a  Court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon  a 
very  momentous  publick  occasion,  he  expressed  much 
doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision ;  and  said,  that  per- 
haps there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  an  hour  by  himself  in 
balancing  probabilities." 

"  Goldsjinh  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed 
Ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had  been  hearing  read  by 
its  author  in  a  publick  room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
each  for  admission.  One  of  the  company  having  read 
it  aloud,  Di'.  Johnson  said,  '  Bolder  words  and  more 
timorous  meaning,  I  think,  never  were  brought  togeth- 
er.' " 

Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  '  They  are  forced 
plants,  raised  in  a  hot-bed;  and  they  are  poor  plants  ; 
they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all.'  A  gentleman 
present,  who  had  been  running  down  Ode-writing  in 
general,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  unluckily  said, 
'  Had  they  been  literally  cucumbers,  they  had  been 
better  things  than  Odes." — 'Yes,  sir  (said  Johnson),  for 
a  hog:  " 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attain- 
ment of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions. 
OfQueen  Elizabeth  he  said, 'She  had  learning  enough 
to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop  ;'  and  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies  he  said,  'Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enough  to 
give  credit  to  a  clergyman.'" 

1  [John,  the  first  Earl  Granville,  who  died  January  2,  1763. 
M.] 
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"  He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmtii,  the  saying 
of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laerlius  ;  that  there 
was  the  same  difference  between  one  learned  and  unr 
learned,  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead." 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his  mem- 
ory very  slight  and  trival,  as  well  as  important,  things. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  seems  that  an  inl'criour  domes- 
tick  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  attempted  lo  celebrate 
his  Grace's  marriage  in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he 
could  make ;  and  this  curious  composition  having  been 
sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used  to 
repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of  the 
stanzas  were  these  • 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  quality, 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds'  good  company. 
She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear  ; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
And  hare  a  house  in  St.  James'-square.'j 

1  The  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  sub- 
scribes himself  Sciolus,  furnishes  the  following   supplement: 

"  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  remembers  to  have  heard  her 
uncle  sing  those  homely  stanzas  more  than  forty-iive  yeajs  ago. 
He  repeated  the  second  thus: 

She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  three  pair, 
And  the  best,  Szc. 
And  have  a  house,  &c. 

And  remembered  a  third  which  seems  to  have  been  the  intro- 
ductory one,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  only  leniainin? 
one :  ° 

When  the  Duiie  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choice 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that's  beautiful  and  wise. 
She'll  be  the  happiest  young  gentlewoman  under  the  skies, 
As  Ion.  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise. 
And  how  happy  shall,  &c. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could  never  be  more 
truly  applied  than  at  this  present  time  [1792.] 
VOL.    IV.  2  2 
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To  hear  a  man,  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Johnson, 
repeating  such  humble  attempts  at  poetry,  had  a  very 
amusing  eftect.  He,  hov.evei,  seriously  observed  of 
the  last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  compris- 
ed all  the  advantages  thai  wealth  can  give." 

"  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shewn  the 
British  museum,  was  very  troublesome  with  many  ab- 
surd inquiries.  '  Now  there,  sir  (said  he),  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman, 
A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he 
knows  any  thing  ot  the  matter  or  not ;  an  English- 
man is  content  to  say  nothing  when  he  has  nothing  to 
say.'  " 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was  indeed,  ex- 
treme. One  evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's  coffee-house, 
when  a  number  of  them  were  talking  loud  about  little 
matters,  he  said,  'Does  not  this  confirm  old  Meynell's 

observation For    any    thing    I    see,    foreigners    are 

fools?'-'' 

"He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  tooth- 
ache, a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus :  *  M,  monsieur^ 
'vous  etudiez  trop.'  " 

'' Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's,  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation of  that  learned  gentleman  ;  and,  after  he  was 
gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  Sir,  1  am  obliged  to  you 
for  having  asked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.' 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  such 
Iree  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  a 
man's  life  may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance 
of  this  kind  of  open  discussion.'  " 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between  Shak- 
speare  and  Corneille,  as  they  both  had,  though  in  a 
different  degree,  the  lights  of  a  latter  age.  It  is  not 
so  just  between  the  Greek  dramatick  writers  and  Shak- 
speare.     It  may  be  replied  to  what  is  said  by  one   of 

1  [When  the  Corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  to 
point  out  to  them  a  proper  master  for  their  Grammar-School,  he 
recommended  Dr.  Parr,  on  his  ceasing  to  be  usher  to  Sumner  at 
Harrow.     B.] 
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the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare,  that  thou»h  Darius' 
shade  had  pr'.science^  it  does  not  necessarily  toilovv  that 
he  had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  him." 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably  farci- 
cal, would  please  children  here,  as  children  are  enter- 
tained with  stories  full  of  prodigies;  their  experience 
not  being  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  so  readily 
startled  at  deviations  from  the  natural  course  ot  life. 
The  machinery  of  the  Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us  : 
when  a  Goddess  appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  we  grow 
weary  ;  still  more  so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that 
kind  of  composition  a  nearer  approach  to  Nature  is  in- 
tended.— Yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  reading  ro- 
mances; as — the  fertility  of  invention,  the  beauty  of 
style  and  expression,  the  curiositj'  of  seeing  with  what 
kind  of  performances  the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
were  written  was  delighted:  for  it  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, that  at  the  time  when  very  wild  improbable  tales 
were  well  received,  the  people  were  in  a  barbarous 
state,  and  so  on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained." 

"  It  is  evident  enough,  that  no  one  who  writes  now 
can  use  the  Pagan  deities  and  mythology  ;  the  only  ma- 
chinery, theretbre,  seems  that  of  ministering  spirits, 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  witches,  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  concerning 
them  (which,  while  in  its  I'orce,  infected  at  least  the 
imagination  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in  edu- 
cation, though  their  reasons  set  them  free  f.  om  itV  is 
every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little  fur- 
ther assistance  in  the  machinerj'^  of  poetry.  As  1  re- 
collect, Hammond  introduces  a  hag  or  witch  into  one 
of  his  love  elegies,  where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and 
disgusting. 

"The  man  who  uses  his  talents  of  ridicule  in  creat- 
ing, or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives, 
who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or  when 
a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuse?  his  talents  greatly.  The 
great  uss  of  delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may 
know  how  far  human  folly  can  go ;  the  account,  there 
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fore,  ought  of  absolute  nectssity  to  be  faithful.  A  cer- 
tain character  (naming  me  person)  as  to  the  general 
cast  of  it,  is  well  described  'oy  Garrick,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  phraseology  he  uses  in  it,  is  quite  his  own, 
particular!}  in  the  proverbial  comparisons,  '  obstinate 
as  a  pig,'  &;c.   out  1   don't  know  whether  it  might  not 

be  irue°of  Lord ,  that  from  a   too  great  eager-  • 

ness  of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely,  at\er  asserting  a 
thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up  again  in  parts.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  had  said  Reynolds  was  the  first  of  painters, 
he  was  capable  enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections 
might  happen  to  be  severally  made,  first,  his  outline, — 
then  the  grace  in  form, — then  the  colouring, — and  last- 
ly, to  have  owned  that  he  was  such  a  mannerist,  that 
the  disposition  of  his  pictures  was  all  alike." 

"  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  reason  ;  therefore  the  poorer  people 
were  more  numerous,  and  from  want  of  commerce, 
their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  difficult ;  there- 
fore the  supporting  them  was  an  act  ol  great  benevo- 
lence ;  now  that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for 
themselves,  and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  general  undis- 
cerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawing  them 
from  their  work  to  idleness  and  drunkenness.  Then, 
formerly  rents  were  received  in  kind,  so  that  there  was 
a  great  abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  which  since  the  plenty  of  money 
afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the  case." 

"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in  our  coun- 
try is  now  almost  at  an  end,  since,  from  the  increase 
of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  peojile  that  have  found  an  interest  in  pro- 
viding inns  and  proper  accommodations,  which  is  in  gen- 
eral a  more  expedient  method  for  the  entertainment  of 
travellers.  Where  the  travellers  and  strangers  are  few, 
more  of  that  hospitality  subsists,  as  it  has  not  been 
■worth  while  to  provide  places  of  accommodation.  In 
Ireland  there  is  still  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  some  de- 
gree ;  in  Hungary  and  Poland  probably  more." 
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"  Co! man,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence, 
talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning-,  asks,  '  What  says 
Farmerof  this  ?  What  says  Johnson  V  Upon  this  he 
observed,  'Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself:  /  nev- 
er engaged  in  ttiis  controversy.  1  always  said,  Shak- 
speare  had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his  Eng- 
lish.'" 

"  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characteri«;ed  as  one  who 
loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  allecting  one  day,  at  a 
Bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and  treedom  not  in 
character,  and  repeated,  as  if  part  of  'The  Old  Man's 
Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering 
on  licentiousness.  Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  liuest 
manner,  by  first  shewing  him  that  he  did  not  know  the 
passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling  him :  '  Sir, 
that  is  not  the  song:  it  is  thus.'  And  he  gave  it  right. 
Then  looking  steadfastly  on  him,  '  Sir,  there  is  a  part 
of  that  song  which  I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  my  own 
lite  : 

'  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway  !'  " 

"Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek, 
he  answered,  '  I  doubt,  sir,  he  was  iinoculus  inter  cce- 
cos:  "i 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might  be 
very  eminent  in  a  profession,  without  our  perceiving 
any  particular  power  of  mind  in  them  in  conversa- 
tion. It  seems  strange  (said  he),  that  a  man  should  see 
so  far  to  the  right,  who  sees  sj  short  a  way  to  the  left. 
Burke  is  the  only  man  whose  common  conversation 
corresponds  with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the 
world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  you  please,  he  is 
ready  to  meet  you.'  " 

1  [John«on,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  after  mentioning  that  great 
poet's  extraordinary  fancy  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay, 
and  that  his  book  was  to  be  written  in  an  age  too  late  for  hero- 
ick  poesy,  thus  concludes  :  "However  intenour  to  the  heroes 
who  were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be  great  among  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  hope  oi  growing  every  day  greater 
in  the  dwindle  of  posttritv;  h<:^  niisht  still  be  a  giant  a::iong 
the  pigmies,  f/ie  one-ei/td  monarch  of  Ihe  blind. '^'     J.  B. — O.J 
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"  A  gentleaian,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature, 
having  discovered  less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
Classicks  than  Johnson  expected,  when  the  gentlemaa 
left  the  room,  he  observed,  '  You  see,  now,  how  little 
any  body  reads.*  Mr.  Langton  happening  to  mention 
his  having  read  a  good  deal  in  Cleuardus'  Greek  Gram- 
mar. '  Why,  sir  (said  he),  who  is  there  in  this  town  who 
knows  any  thmg  of  Clenardus  but  you  and  I  ?'  And 
upon  Mr.  Laogton's  mentioning  that  he  had  taken  the 
pains  to  learn  by  heart  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which 
is  given  in  that  Grammar  as  a  praxis,  'Sir  (said  he),  I 
never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek.'" 

''Of  Dodsley's 'Publick  Virtue,  a  Poem,'  he  said, 
'  It  was  fine  blank  ;  (meaning  to  express  his  usual  con- 
tempt for  blank  verse)  :  however,  this  miserable  poem 
did  not  sell,  and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said,  Publick 
Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age.'  " 

"Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read  Dods- 
ley's  'Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him,  not  aware  of  his 
extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it  went  on  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  him- 
self into  various  attitudes  which  marked  his  uneasiness. 
At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  he  said.  '  Come,  let's 
have  some  more,  let's  go  into  the  slaughter-hou*e  again, 
Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood  than  brains.' 
Yet  he  afterwards  said,  '  When  1  heard  you  reaa  it,  I 
thought  higher  of  its  power  of  language  :  when  1  read 
it  myself  1  was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetick  effect ;' 
and  then  he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  many  will 
think  very  extravagant.  'Sir,  (said  he),  if  Otway  had 
written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would  have 
been  remenibered.'  Dodsley  himself,  upon  this  being 
repeated  to  him,  said.  '  It  was  too  much :'  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  Johnson  always  appeared  not  to  be 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otway. ''> 

1    [This  assertion  coccernine:   .lobiison's  insensibility  to  the  j 
"pathfctick  powers  of  Otway,  is  too  round.     I  once  askerl  him,  ! 
•wbclhrr  he   did  not  think  Olv.ay  fiequiutly  tender:  whcu  hr 
"■answered,  '*  Sir,  he  is  all  tenderness."     B.] 
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"  '  Snatches  of  reading  (said  he),  will  not  make  a 
Bentley  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  however,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  advantageous.  I  would  put  a  child  into  a 
library  (where  no  unfit  books  are),  and  let  him  read  at 
his  choice.  A  child  should  not  be  discouraged  irom 
reading  any  thing  that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  no- 
lion  that  it  is  above  his  reach.  iJthat  be  the  case,  the 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist;  if  not,  he  of  course 
gnijs  the  instruction  ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  likely 
to  come,  from  the  inclination  with  which  he  takes  up 
the  study.'  " 

"  Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with  great 
vehemence,  he  owned,  that  h^  -lacG  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid  them,  he  forgot  where, 
so  that  he  could  not  rind  them."' 

"  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to  the  Doc- 
tors notice,  which  he  did  by  saying,  '  When  we  have 
sat  together  some  time,  you'll  find  my  brother  grow 
very  entertaining.' — '  Sir  (said Johnson),  I  can  wait.'" 

"  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should  have 
a  war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the  Americans, 
he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  asperity  for  supposing 
it,  saving,  '  No,  sir,  national  faith  is  not  yet  sunk  so 
low.''" 

"lo  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  his  mental  faculties  were  impaired, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to  learn  a  new  language, 
and  fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of 
'  Thomas  a  Kempis;'  and  finding  that  there  appeared 
no  abatement  of  his  power  of  acquisition,  he  then  de- 
sisted, as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been  duly  tri- 
ed. Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  that  this  wa>  not  the 
most  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a  laiiguage  so 
near  to  our  own  ;  had  it  been  one  of  the  languages  en- 
tirely different,  he  might  have  been  very  scon  satisfi- 
ed." 

"Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a  Free- 
mason's fu!H»ral  procession,  when  they  were  at  Roch- 
ester, and  some  solemn  musick  being  played  on  French 
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horns,  he  said,  '  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
been  affected  bj  musical  sounds ;  adding  'that  the'impres- 
sion  made  upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind.'  Mr. 
Langton  saying,  that  this  effect  was  a  fine  one. — John- 
so\.  '  Yes,  if  it  softens  the  mind  so  as  to  prepare  it  for 
the  reception  of  salutary  feelings,  it  may  be  good; 
but  inasmuch    as  it  is  melancholy  per  se,  it  is  bad.'  "i 

"Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  that  some 
time  or  other,  when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier, 
he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the, 
East,  and  introduce  them  into  Britain.  When  this  was 
talked  of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  'Of  all 
men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an 
inquiry;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we 
already  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what 
would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical 
knowledge.  Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a  grinding- 
barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street  in  London, 
and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment' " 

"  '  Greek,  sir  (said  he),  is  like  lace ;  every  man  gets 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can.'  "^ 

"  When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return  from 
America,  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be  offered  to 
the  Court-martial  which  he  had  demanded,  having  heard 
Mr  Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admiration  of 
Johnson,  as  he  usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr.  John- 
son might  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Langton  hav- 
ing mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly  and  readi- 
ly acfreed ;  and  being  presented  by  Mr.  Langton  to  his 
Lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times; 
upon  one  of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him 

1  [The  French  born,  however,  is  so  far  firrn  being  melan- 
choly per  se,  that  when  the  strain  i?  li^ht,  and  in  the  fie'd, 
ther'  is  nothin;;  so  cheerful  !  It  was  the  funt  ral  occasion,  ai.d 
protHbly  the  sol-nuiity  of  the  strain,  that  produced  the  plain- 
tive i^ffeit  hK'rc  mentioned.      B.] 

'z  [It  should  he  reme^iibered  that  this  was  said  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  when  lace  was  very  gentraily  worn.     M.] 
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what  he  had  prepared,  which  Johnson  signified  his  ap- 
probation or,  saying,  'It  is  a  very  good  soldierly  defence.' 
Johnson  said,  that  he  had  advised  his  Lordship,  that  as 
it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  power,  if  they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General,  and  a  government,  it  would  be  bet- 
ted judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints  It  is  well 
known  that  his  Lordship  died  before  the  sentence  was 
made  known." 

"  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Bentley's 
verses'  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  which  he  recited   with 

1  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  says,  that  these  are 
"  the  only  English  verses  which  Bentley  is  known  to  have 
written."  I  shall  here  insert  them,  and  hope  my  readers  will 
apply  them. 

"  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnassus'  hill, 

And  thence  poetick  laurels  bring, 
Must  first  acquire  due  force  and  skill, 

Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

Who  Nature'^s  treasure  would  explore, 

Her  mysteries  and  arcana  know  ; 
Must  high  as  lofty  Newton  soar, 

Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low. 

Who  studies  ancient  laws  and  rites, 
Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history; 

Must  drudge,  like  Selden,  days  and  nights. 
And  in  the  endless  labour  die. 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

(Truth  mixt  with  errour,  shades  with  i^ays), 
Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  stars. 

In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

But  grant  our  hero's  hope  long  toil. 

And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
All  sciences,  all  arts  his  spoil, 

Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ? 

Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls. 

Envy  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise  ; 
Envy  'vith  poisou'd  tarnish  fouls 
His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 
VOU  17.  A  A 
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his  usual  enei^.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  present, 
observed  in  his  decisive  professorial  manner,  '  Very 
well — Very  well.'  Johnson  however  added, '  Yes,  they 
are  very  well,  sir  ;  but  you  may  observe  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  verses  of  a 
man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accustomed  to  write 
verse;  for  there  is  some  uncouthness  in  the  expres- 
sion.' "» 

"  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  he  was  questioned  if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a 
heretick  as  to  Shakspeare  ;  said  Garrick,  'I  doubt  he 
is  a  little  of  an  infidel.' — '  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  will 
stand  by  the  lines  I  have  written  on  Shakspeare  in  my 

He  lives  inglorious  or  in  want, 

To  coUes:e  and  old  books  confin'd  j 
Instead  of  leavn'd,  he's  callM  pedant, 

Dunces  advanc'd,  he's  left  behind  : 
Yet  left  content,  a  sen  nine  Stoick  he. 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea." 

(A  different  and  probably  a  more  accurate  copy  of  these  spir- 
ited ver.=es  is  to  be  found  in  ''The  Grove,  or  a  Collection  of 
Original  Poems  and  Translations,"  Sec.  \12[.  In  this  miscella- 
ny the  last  stanza,  which  iu  Dodsley's  copy  is  unquestionably 
uncouth,  is  thus  exhibited  : 

"  Inglorinus  or  by  wants  inthraWd., 

To  c.^lle^e  and  old  books  confined, 
ji  pedant  from  his  leaniini:  caWd, 
Dunces  advuuc'd,he's  left  behind." 

J.  B.— O] 

1  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  "^njith  is  apparent 
even  in  this  slight  instance.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordina- 
ry application,  and  had  hi*  mind  crowded  with  all  manner  of 
subjects  ;  but  the  force,  acnteness,  and  vivacity  of  Johnson  were 
not  to  be  found  there.  He  had  book-making  so  much  in  his 
thous^ts,  ';'  d  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  he  naacle  it  a  rule  when  in  company,  never  to  talk 
of  whi.t  he  understood.  Beauclerk  had  for  a  short  time 
a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's  conversation.  Garrick, 
after  listening  to  him  for  a  while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his 
expi.ctalions  had  been  raised,  turned  slyly  to  a  friend. 
anri  whispered  hiui,  "  What  say  you  to  this  ?— eh  ?  flabby ^  I 
think." 
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Prologue  at  the  opening  of  your  Theatre.'  Mr.  Lang- 
toa  suggested,  that  in  the  line 

'  And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain,' 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in  the 
'  Tempest,'  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda, 

' She  will  (lutstrip  all  praise, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her.' 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, '  I  do  not  think  thai  the  happiest  line  in  the 
praise  of  Shakspearc'  Jobnson  exclaimed  (smiling). 
'  Prosaical  rogues!  next  time  1  write,  Til  make  hot  i 
time  and  space  pant.'""! 

"  It  is  well  kn.ovvn  that  there  was  formerly  a  r.de 
custom  for  those  u  ho  were  sailing  upon  the  Th?.;:ies, 
to  accost  each  other,  as  they  passed,  in  the  most  abu- 
sive language  they  could  invent,  generally,  however, 
with  as  much  satirical  humour  as  they  were  capable  of 
producing.  Addison  gives  a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry, 
in  Number  383  of 'The  Spectator,'  when  SirRogerde 
Coverly  and  he  are  going  to  Spring-garden.  Johnson 
was  once  eminently  successful  in  tbis  species  of  contest : 
a  fellow  having  attacked  him  with  some  coarse  raillery, 

1  I  am  forry  to  see  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royjl  ;  ri- 
cty  of  Edinburgh,"  Vol.  II.  "  An  Lsia)  on  the  Characl--;  of 
Humlet,"  written,  1  should  suppose, by  a  \erv  young  man  though 
called  "■'  Reverend;"  who  speaks  with  presumpuious  p.-tub  ce 
of  the  first  literary  character  of  his  age.  Amid=t  u  cloudy  con- 
fusion of  words  (which  hath  of  late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland 
ioT  Melaphysicki)^  he  thus  renlures  to  criticise  one  of  the  no- 
blest lines  in  our  language  : — '"  Dr.  Jol.nson  has  remarkec,  l:a.t 
'  time  toiled  after  liim  in  vain.'  But  I  should  apprehtnd,  that 
this  is.  entirely  to  mistake  the  character.  Time  toil;  after  evry 
great  man.,  as  well  as  after  Shakspeare.  The  wo^ki/ins  of  an  or- 
dinary mind  keep  ]>ace,  indeed,  with  time  ;  they  move  no  eas- 
ier ;  they  have  their  b':ginning^  their  middle,  and  thtir  end  ;  but 
superiour  natures  can  reduce  thene  into  a  point,  Tney  do  Pot, 
indeed,  suppress  them  ;  but  ihey  suspend,  or  they  hck  Ihcm  up 
in  the  breast.'''  'I'ht  learned  Society,  u:ider  whose  sancu  n 
suck  gabble  is  ushered  into  the  woiid,  w^'uld  do  well  to  offer  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  will  discover  itsmeaniDg. 
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Johnson  answered  him  thus ;  '  Sir,  your  wife,  under 
pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdy-house,  is  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.'  One  evening  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Langton  were  in  company  together,  and  the  admirable 
scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  mentioned,  this  in- 
stance of  Johnson's  was  quoted,  and  thought  to  have  at 
least  equal  excellence." 

"  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary  tal- 
ents of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burke  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton  recol- 
lects having  passed  an  evening  with  both  of  them,  when 
Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  entered  upon  topicks  which  it 
Tvas  evident  he  would  have  illustrated  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  richness  of  expression;  but  Johnson  al- 
ways seized  upon  the  conversation,  in  which,  howev- 
er, he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  As 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  walking  home,  Mr. 
Burke  observed  that  Johnson  had  been  very  great  that 
night :  Mr.  Langton  joined  in  this,  but  added,  he  could 
have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person  ;  (plain- 
ly intimating  that  he  meant  Mr.  Burke).  '  O,  no  (said 
Mr.  Burke),  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell 
to  him.'  " 

"  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their 
friends,  that  he  was  awkward  at  counting  money ; 
'  Why,  sir  (said  Johnson),  1  am  likewise  awkward  at 
counting  money.  But  then,  sir,  the  reason  is  plain  ;  I 
have  had  very  little  money  to  count.' " 

"  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking  of 
old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  '  Sir,  you  will  sel- 
dom see  such  a  gentleman,  such  are  his  stores  of  litera- 
ture, such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  his  exem- 
plary life  ;'  he  added,  '  and,  sir,  he  has  no  grimace,  no 
gesticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial  occa- 
sions ;  he  never  embraces  you  with  an  overacted  cordi- 
alitj^.'" 

"  Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  thought 
fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenious  philosophy, 
that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  by  some  mind; 
when  the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  eaid  to 
Jiim, '  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us;  for  we  may  perhaps 
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forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  ex- 
ist.' " 

"  Goldsmith,  upon  beio^  visited  by  Johnson  one  day 
in  the  Temple,  said  to  him  with  a  little  jealousy  oi  the 
appearance  of  his  accommodation,  '  1  shall  soon  be  in 
better  chambers  than  these.'  Johnson  at  the  same 
time  checked  him  and  paid  him  a  handsome  compli- 
ment, implying  that  a  man  of  his  talents  should  be 
above  attention  to  such  distinctions, — '  Nay,  sir,  never 
mind  that.     JVilte  qucBsiveris  extra.'  " 

"  At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to  him, 
he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition,  '  Had  this  hap- 
pened twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gone  to  Constan- 
tinople to  learn  Arabick,  as  Pococke  did.' " 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste,  though 
he  praised  West's  translation  of  Pindar,  he  pointed  out 
the  following  passages  as  faulty,  by  expressing  a  cir- 
cumstance so  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  general  dig- 
nity which  should  prevail : 

'  Down  then  from  thy  glittering  nail, 
Take,  O  muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.'  " 

"When  Mr.  V^esey'  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by  saying  that  he  was 
a  man  ot  gentle  manners.  '  Sir  (said  Johnson),  you 
need  say  no  more.  When  you  have  said  a  man  of  gen- 
tle manners,  you  have  said  enough.'  " 

"  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Laogton,  that 
Johnson  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  a  man  has  no  moie  right  to 
say  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act  one  ;  no  more  right  to 
say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him 
down.' " 

'"My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bathurst  (said  he,  with  a 
warmth  of  approbation),  declared,  he  was  glad  that  his 
father,  who  was  a  West-Indian  planter,  had  left  his  af- 
fairs in  total  ruin,  because  having  no  estate,  he  was  not 
under  the  temptation  of  having  slaves.'  " 

1  [The  Right  Honourable  Agmondesham  Vesey  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  in  1773,  and  died  ia  1784. 
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"  Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except  about  his 
own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  was 
always  willing-  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  introduc- 
ed, Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Langlon  to  see  him, 
professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  conversa- 
tion, and  used  this  alhi&ive  expression,  '  Sir,  1  can  make 
him  rear.''  But  he  tailed  ;  for  in  that  interview  Rich- 
ardson said  little  else  than  that  there  lay  in  the  room  a 
translation  of  his  Clarissa  into  Oerman.''^ 

"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in 
which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a 
share, — '  Pray  (said  he),  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from 
beginning  to  end ;'  which  being  done,  he  with  a  ludi- 
crous earnestness,  and  not  directing  his  look  to  any 
particular  person,  called  out,  '  Are  we  alive  after  all 
this  satire  !' " 

"  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political 
character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of  which  appeared  at 
Oxford,  where  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  his 
varying  the  old  eslablished  toast,  '  Church  and  King.' 
'The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  said  he,  (with  an  af- 
fected smooth  smiling  grimace),  'drinks  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.'     Being  asked  what  difference  there 


1  A  literary  lady  has  favoured  me  with  a  characteristick  an- 
ecdote of  Richardson.  One  day  at  his  conntry-house  at  North- 
end,  where  a  large  company  was  assembled  at  dinner,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  just  returned  from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr. 
Richardson,  mentioned  to  him  a  very  flattering  circumstance, — 
that  he  had  seen  his  Clarissa  lying  on  the  King's  brother's  table. 
Richardson  observing  that  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in 
talking  to  each  other,  nffected  then  not  to  attend  to  it.  But  by 
and  by,  when  there  was  a  general  silence,  and  he  thought  that 
the  flattery  might  be  fully  heard,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
gentleman,  '  I  think,  sir,  you  were  saying  something  about, — ' 
pausing  in  a  high  flutter  ol  expectation.  The  gentleman,  pro- 
voked at  his  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to  indulge  it,  and 
with  an  exquisitely  sly  air  of  indiflerence  answered,  '  A  mere 
trifle,  sir,  not  worth  repeating.'  The  mortification  of  Richard- 
son was  visible,  and  he  did  not  speak  ten  Words  more  the 
whole  day.  Dr.  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it 
much 
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was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said,  '  Why,  sir,  you 
may  be  sura  he  maant  so  n.^ttii  i^.  Yet  whea  the  life 
of  that  prelate,  prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus 
and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains,  first  came  out,  he  read 
it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  said,  'It  is  a  life  well 
written,  and  that  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.'  " 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  Lord,  he  said,  '  Respect  him  you 
could  not ;  for  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own.  Love  him 
you  could  not;  for  that  which  you  could  do  with  him, 
every  one  else  could.'  " 

"Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  '  No  man  was  more  fool- 
ish when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise 
when  he  had.' " 

"  He  told  in  his  lively  manner  the  following  literary 
anecdote :  '  Green  and  Guthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  undertook  a  translation  of  Duhalde's  histo- 
ry of  China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no 
English,  and  Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French  ; 
and  these  two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's  history 
of  China.  In  this  translation  there  was  found,  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon.'  Now  as  the  whole 
age  of  the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  in- 
stead of  being  new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be. 
The  blunder  arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word 
neMXJteme  ninth,  for  nouvelle  or  neuve^  new.'  " 

"Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  copiousness  and  precision 
of  communication,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  Blagden,  sir,  is  a 
delightful  fellow.' " 

"  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his  pamph- 
let of 'The  False  Alarm,'  there  came  out  a  very  angry 
answer  (by  many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr.  Wilkes).  Dr. 
Johnson  determined  on  not  answering  it ;  but,  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Langton,  mentioned  a  particular  or 
two,  which  if  he  had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps 
have  inserted. — In  the  answerer's  pamphlet,  it  had  been 
said  with  solemnity,  '  Do  you  consider,  sir,  that  a  House 
of  Commons  is  to  the  people  as  a  creature  is  to  its 
Creator?'  'To  this  question,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  'I 
could  have  replied,  that — in  the  first  place — the  idea 
of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that  he  has  a  power  to 
"unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature. 
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"  '  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature  can 
make  laws  for  its  CREAroR.'  "* 

"  Depend  upon  it,  said  he,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his 
misfortunes,  there  is  something  in  them  that  is  not  dis- 
agreeable  to  him  ;  for  where  there  is  nothing  but  pure 
misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention  of 
it." 

"  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should  read  no 
more  in  quantity  than  he  could  wi^er  aloud." 

"  Imlac  in  'Rasselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  c  at  the  end,  be- 
cause it  is  less  like  English,  which  should  always  have 
the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  c."^ 

"  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and  goes 
through  life  without  having  it  perceived: — for  exam- 
ple, a  madness  has  seized  a  person  of  supposing  himself 
obliged  literally  to  pray  continually  ;  had  the  madness 
turned  the  opposite  way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a 
crime  ever  to  pray,  it  might  not  improbably  have  con- 
tinued unobserved." 

"  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of  characters 
in  the  end  of  the  first  Book  of  the  '  Retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand'  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  was 
known." 

"  Supposing  (said  he),  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or 
argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome  :  for 
instance, — if  a  woman  should  continually  dwell  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Arian  heresy." 

"  No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  suppose 
it  to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  does  not  hear  him,  exactly 
as  he  would,  if  he  thought  he  was  within  hearing." 

1  His  profound  adoration  of  the  Great  First  Cause  was 
such  as  to  set  him  above  that  "  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit," 
with  which  men  of  narrow  conceptious  have  been  infected.  I 
have  heard  him  strongly  maintain  that ''  what  is  riglit  is  not  so 
from  any  natural  fitness,  but  becauie  God  wills  it  to  be  right ;" 
and  it  is  certainly  fo,  because  he  has  predisposed  the  relations 
of  things  so  as  that  which  he  wills  must  be  right.     Boswell. 

2  I  hope  the  authority  of  the  great  Master  of  our  language 
will  stop  til  it  curtailing  innovation,  by  which   we  see  critic, 

jpvhlict  &c.  i°rcqueatl]r  written  instead  oicritick,  publick^  &c. 
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"  '  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of  great 
consequence.'  This  he  said  to  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  very  near  the  time  of  his  decease,  on 
occasion  of  having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  north  of  England; 
which  when  1  had  done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the 
contents  were,  as  I  thought  being  particular  upon  it 
might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length,  I  only  told 
him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his  praise; — and 
then  he  expressed  himself  as  above." 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what  Ba- 
retti  had  told  him  ;  that,  meeting,  in  the  course  of  his 
studying  English,  with  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Spec- 
tator, one  ol  four  that  were  written  by  the  respectable 
Dissenting  Minister  Mr.  Grove  of  Taunton,  and  observ- 
ing the  genius  and  energy  of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it 
greatly  quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our  country  ;  as 
he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  periodical  essays 
of  our  authors,  their  productions  on  more  weighty  oc- 
casions must  be  wonderful  indeed  !" 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  that  a 
beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  a^k  alms  from  a 
man,  though  there  should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his 
appearance,  than  from  even  a  well-dressed  vcomaii  ;i 
which  he  accounted  for  from  the  great  degree  of  care- 
fulness as  to  money,  that  is  to  be  found  in  women  ;  say- 
ing farther  upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in  general 
that  they  possess  of  improving  their  condition  are  much 
fewer  than  men  have ;  and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  the 
company,  which  consisted  of  men  only, — there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  does  not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he 
would  use  his  endeavour." 

"  He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer  of  his 
acquaintance  :  '  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule.'  " 

' "  He  may  hold  up  that  shield  against  all  his  ene- 
mies;'' — was  an  observation  on  Homer,  in  reference  to 
his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  ol  JDer- 

1  Sterne  is  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.     See  his  "  Sentimta 
lal  Journey,"  Article, ''  The  Mysttry.'''>     Boswell. 
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byshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  6ne 
one.  He  had  in  general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that 
lady's  understanding." 

"  An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be  mentioned, 
which  Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to  acknowledge  it 
to  be  vveli  founded;  namel_y,  it  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble hovv  seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into  the  compa- 
ny of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination 
to  see  him  again." 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  "  Lucian,"  inscribed  to  him  the 
Demonax  thus  : 

*'  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  admirer  of 
bis  respectable  talents, 

"  The  Translator." 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax 
and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  between  them,  this  Dedication  is  a  just  com- 
pliment from  the  general  character  given  by  Liician  of 

the     ancient     oage,  "  a^icrTov  «v  ojiTa  tyu  ^jxoo-o^av  j-evo/uivov,    the 

best  philosopher  whom  i  have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  of  which  he  gives  this  account :  "  Some  time  in 
March  1  finished  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  I  wrote 
in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to 
work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste."'  In  a  mem- 
orandum previous  to  this,  he  sajs  of  them  :  "  Written  I 
hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
piety. "2 

This  is  the  work,  which  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings 
will  perhaps  be  read  most  generally,  and  with  most 
pleasure.     Philology  and  biography  were  his  favourite 

1  Prayers  and  Meditatious,  p.  190.  2  Ibid,  174. 
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pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with 
bini,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a 
proper  opporlunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 
the  various  merits  of  the  English  Poets  :  upon  the 
niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events  of  their 
progress  through  the  world  which  they  contributed  to 
illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation, and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his  memory,  that 
in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he 
had  little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  pa- 
per;  exhibiting  tirst  each  Poet''s  life,  and  then  subjoin- 
ing a  critical  examination  of  his  genius  and  works.  But 
when  he  began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no 
more  than  a  few  pages,  as  he  had  originally  intend- 
ed,' he  produced  an  ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining 
view  of  them  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled 
Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his 
Institutions  of  Oratory, ''  Lathis  se  tamen  aperiente  mate- 
rid^  plus  qudm  imponehaiur  oneris  sponte  suscepiy  The 
booksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  additional  value 
of  the  copy-right,  presented  him  with  another  hundred 
pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his 
agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as  he  thought 
fit. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompense  for  such 
a  collection  of  biography,  and  such  principles  and  illus- 
trations of  criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  arranged  in  one 
system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might 
form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  shew.     As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present 

1  His  desi^  is  thus  announced  in  his  Advtrlisement  :  The 
Booksellers  bavins;  determined  to  publish  a  body  of  English  Po- 
etry, 1  was  persuaded  to  promise  them  a  preface  to  the  works 
of  each  author  ;  an  undertaking,  as  it  -was  then  presented  to 
nay  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult. 

"  My  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every  poet  an  Ad- 
vertisement, like  that  which  we  find  in  the  French  Miscella- 
nits,  containing  a  f i  w  dates,  and  a  general  character;  but  I 
Lave  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire 
of  giving  useful  pleasure." 
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of  the  greatest  part  of  the  origiaal  and  indeed  only  man- 
uscript of  this  admirable  work,  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  with  wonder  the  correctness  with  which 
he  rapidly  struck  off  such  glowing  composition.  He 
may  be  assimilated  to  the  Lady  in  Waller,  who  could 
impress  with  "  Love  at  first  sight :'' 

*'  Some  other  njraphs  with  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy." 

That,  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
some  anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a 
series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,'  whose 

1  Thus :— "  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  a  re- 
ference to  the  Parliamentary  History,  from  which  a  long  quo- 
tation is  to  be  inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find  the 
book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send  it  from  Streatham." 

"  Clarendon  is  here  returned." 

"  By  some  accident,  I  laid  your  note  upon  Duke  up  so  safely, 
that  I  cannot  find  it.  Your  informations  have  been  of  great  use 
io  me.  I  must  beg  it  again;  with  another  list  of  our  authors, 
for  I  have  laid  that  with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's 
Epitaph.  Let  me  have  the  revises  as  soon  as  can  be.  Dec. 
1778.'" 

"  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.  The 
fragment  of  a  preface  is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that 
we  may  seem  to  do  something.  It  may  be  added  to  the  Life 
of  Philips.  The  Latin  page  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
1  shall  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets  of  Miltsn.  March 
1,   1779," 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes'  letters  ;  and 
try  to  get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore,  and  upon  Cato,  and  any 
thing  of  the  sajne  writer  against  Pope.  Our  miiterials  are  de- 
fective." 

"  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think 
a  few  pages  of  Fairfax  would  enrich  our  e(U(ion  .^  Few  readers 
have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them.  But  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry." 

"  An  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent English  Poets.  By,  &c. — '  The  English  Poets,  biograph- 
ically  and  critically  considered,  by  Sam.  Johmson.' — Let  Mr. 
Nichols  take  his  choice,  or  make  another  to  his  mind.  May, 
178L" 
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variety  of  literary  inquiry  and  obliging  disposition,  ren- 
dered him  useful  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Steevens  appears, 
from  the  papers  in  my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him 
with  some  anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  observe  the 
fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists  of  select 
passages.  But  he  was  principally  indebted  to  my  stea- 
dy friend  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Staple-inn,  whose  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge  of  English  literary  Histo- 
ry I  do  not  express  with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it  is 
wonderful ;  indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
world ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of  his  commu- 
nications in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an  analysis  of 
their  merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up 
too  much  room  in  this  work  ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few 
observations  upon  some  of  them,  and  insert  a  few  vari- 
ous readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  which 
it  contains  on  the  Metaphysical  Poets.  Dryden,  whose 
critical  abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  men- 
tioned them  in  his  excellent  Dedication  of  his  Juvenal, 
but  had  barely  mentioned  them.  Johnson  has  exhibit- 
ed them  at  large,  with  such  happy  illustration  from 
their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous «  manner,  that  indeed 
he  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to 
have  discovered  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the 
poetical  hemisphere. 

^"  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition. 
It  was  not  enclosed.  Of  Gay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use 
can  be  made,  for  theynive  no  iiifor/iiatioa  of  any  thing.  That 
he  wa?  a  member  of  a  Philosophical  Society  is  something  ;  bat 
surely  he  could  b«  but  a  corresponding  member.  However,  nat 
baring  his  lift  here,  I  know  not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  lit- 
tle importance." 

See  several  more  in  '■The  Gentleman's  Miigazine,"  1785. 
The  editor  of  that  Miscellany.  i:i  which  Johnson  wrote  for  ser 
era)  years,  s^em::  justly  to  think  tha*  every  iragment  of  so  grea 
%  man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
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It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the  works 
of  a  poet,Mhat  "  amendnnents  are  seldom  made  without 
some  token  of  a  rent;"  but  1  do  not  find  that  this  is  ap- 
plicable to  prose.2  We  shall  see  that  though  his 
amendments  in  this  work  are  for  the  better,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  pannus  assutus ;  the  texture  is  uniform  : 
and  indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  first,  is  very  seldom 
unfit  to  have  remained. 

Various  Readitigs^  in  the  Life  of  Cowley. 

"  All  [future  votaries  ofj  that  may  hereafter  pant  for 
solitude. 

"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  percep- 
tion] pains  and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer 
noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct  and 
animated  narrative  of  publick  afiairs  in  that  variegated 
period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches  of  character;  rjn.d 
having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  political  prin- 
ciples, does  it  with  an  unqualified  manly  confidence, 
and  satisfies  his  readers  how  nobly  he  might  have  exe- 
cuted a  Tory  History  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do  not  re- 
collect more  than  three  uncommon  or  learned  words; 
one,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  approach  of  Wal- 
ler's mortal  disease,  he  says,  "  he  found  his  legs  grow 
tumid ;"  by  using  the  expression  his  legs  swelled, 
he  would  have  avoided  this ;  and  there  would 
have  been  no  impropriety  in  its  being  followed 
by  the  interesting  question  to  his  physician,  "What 
that  swelling  meant?"  Another,  when  he  m.entions  that 

1  Life  of  Sheffield. 

2  [See,  however,  p.  254,  of  this  volume,  where  the  same  re- 
mark is  made,  and  Johnson  is  there  speaking  of  prose.  In  his 
Life  of  Dryden,  his  observations  in  the  Opera  of  "King  Arthur" 
furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.     M.] 

3  The  original  reading  is  enclosed  in  crotchets,  and  the  pres- 
ent one  is  printed  in  Italicks. 
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Pope  had  emitted  proposals  ;  when  published,  or  issued, 
would  have  been  more  readily  understood;  and  a  third, 
when  he  calls  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  writers  both  un- 
doubtedly veracious ;  when  true,  honest,  or  faithful, 
might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
none  of  these  are  hard  or  too  big  words:  that  custom 
would  make  them  seem  as  easy  as  any  others  ;  and  that 
a  language  is  richer  and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, by  haying  a  greater  variety  of  synonimes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for  the 
awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion,  though  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originalit\', 
with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Waller. 

"  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names]  their 
ort'ft  nomination. 

"  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  [corona 
lion]  recovered  right. 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be  [confessed 
to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind. 

"  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  distin- 
guish his  writings  are  [elegance]  sprightliness  and  dig- 
nity. 

"  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch]  foretell 
fruits. 

"  Images  such  as  the  superfices  of  nature  [easily] 
readily  supplies. 

"  [His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  may  he 
thought  too  remote  and  unconsequential. 

"  His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  7iot  always 
distinct.'''' 

Against  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of  Whiggism 
have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of  Milton's  great  excel- 
lence as  a  poet,  where  shall  we  find  such  a  blazon  as 
by  the  hand  of  Johnson  ?  1  shall  select  only  the  foTlow- 
ing  passage  concerning  "  Paradise  Lost  .•" 
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"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what 
temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work, 
and  marked  his  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of 
subterraneous  current,  through  fear  and  silence.  I 
cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  dis- 
appointed, not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit 
with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting  withaut  impa- 
tience, the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality 
of  a  future  generation." 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  The  Revolution  Socie.y'xi- 
-self,  allows,  that  "Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and  has 
bestowed  on  bis  principal  poetical  compositions  the 
moet  honourable  encomiums. "i 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  Church  and  Monar- 
chy as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a  just  abhorrence 
of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  to 
good  polity,  was  surely  to  be  expected  ;  and  to  those 
who  censure  him,  1  would  recommend  his  commentary 
on  Milton's  celebrated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when 
by  the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Second,  "  a  lenity  of  which 

1  See  "An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  London,  1787;  which  is  very  well  writ- 
ten, making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  democratical  bigotry  of 
its  author:  whom  I  cannot  however  but  admire  for  his  liberali- 
ty in  speaking  thus  of  my  illustrious  friend  : 

"  He  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  understanding, 
which  were  much  cultivated  by  study,  and  still  more  by  medi- 
tation and  reflection.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judgement  keen 
and  penetrating.  He  bad  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of 
religion  ;  his  piety  was  sincere,  and  sometimes  ardent  ;  and  his 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  virtue  was  often  manifested  in  his  con- 
versation and  in  his  writings.  The  same  energy  which  was 
displayed  in  his  literyry  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his 
conversation,  which  was  various,  striking,  and  instructive  ;  and 
perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  for  nervous  and  pointed  re- 
partees. 

"  His  Dictionary,  his  moral  Essays,  and  his  productions  in 
polite  literature,  Avill  convey  useful  instruction,  and  elegant  en- 
tertainment, as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
shall  be  understood." 
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(as  Johnson  well  observes)  the  world  has  had  perhaps 
no  other  example,  he,  who  had  written  in  justification 
of  the  murder  of  his  Sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act 
of  Oblivion,.''''  "  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  him- 
self in  daoger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues.,  unth 
darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round.  This  dark- 
ness, had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion ;  but  to  add  the  mention  of 
danger,  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen,  in- 
deed, on  ^vil  days  ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regi- 
cides could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of 
eviltonguesiov  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence 
at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers ;  Milton,  whose 
warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never  spared 
any  asperity  of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  "  an  ac- 
rimonious and  surly  Republican,"^ — "a  man  who  in  his 
domestick  relations  was  so  severe  and  arbitrary, "2  and 
whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest  and  most  dismal 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  should  have  been  such  a  poet ; 
should  not  only  have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with 
beauty,  and  even  gaiety  ;  should  have  exquisitely  paint- 
ed the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  nature  is  capa- 
ble ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  connubial  love  ; 
nay,  seemed  to  be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revel- 
ry. It  is  a  proof  that  in  the  human  mind  the  depart- 
ments of  judgement  and  imagination,  perception  and 
temper,  may  sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions  ; 
and  that  the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may 
be  kept  so  distinct  as  nevor  to  be  blended. 3 

In  tbe  Lile  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion  to  main- 
tain his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse,  in  English  poetry; 
and  quotes  this  apposite  illustration  of  it  by  "an  in- 
genious   critick,"   that   it  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the 

1  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  is  rather  a  proof  that  he 'felt  nothing 
of  those  cheerful  sensations  which  he  has  described:  that  on 
these  topicks  it  is  the  poet.,  and  not  the  man,  that  writes. 
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eye.''  The  g-entleman  whom  he  thus  characterises,  is 
(as  he  told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Northbury  Park, 
in  Surrey,  whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
is  universally  celebrated ;  with  whose  elegance  of  man- 
ner the  writers  of  the  present  work  has  felt  hipaself 
much  impressed,  and  to  whose  Tirtues  a  common  friend, 
who  has  known  him  long,  and  is  not  much  addicted  to 
flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

Various  readings  in  the  Life  of  Milton. 

"  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which  [his  most 
bigoted  advocates]  even  kindness  and  reverence  can 
give. 

"  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so  much, 
and  praised  so  few. 

"  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  oblivion. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  he  had 
to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate  happi- 
ness] do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  is  less  attaina- 
ble.'' 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly 
execution  of  the  Life  of  Dryoen,  which  we  have  seenz 
was  one  of  Johnson's  literary  projects  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desisting 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he 
should,  at  an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the  illiberal 
attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Communion  had  been  a  time-serving  measure, 
is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  In- 
deed,   Dryden   himself,  in    his  "  Hind  and  Panther," 

1  One  of  the  roost  natural  instances  of  the  effect  of  blank 
verse  occurred  to  the  late  Earl  of  Hopeton.  His  Lordship  ob- 
served one  of  his  shepherds  poring  in  the  fields  upon  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost;"  and  having  asked  him  what  book  it  was,  the 
Hian  answered,  "An' t  please  your  Lordship,this  is  a  very  odd  sort 
of  an  author:  he-  would  fain  rhyme,  but  cann»t  get  at  it." 

^See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  231. 
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hath  given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that  they  who 
know  the  unxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful  subject 
of  our  state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think 
his  opinion  ill-founded,  must  think  charitably  of  his 
sentiment ; 

"  BcT  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgements  and  unerring  guide  ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O  !  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
And  search  no  farther  than  thysell  reveaPd  ; 
But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
\N'homthou  hast  promis'd  never  to  forsake. 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires  ; 
My  Qianhood  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
FoUow'd  false  lights  ;   and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
€rood  life  be  now  my  task  :  my  doubts  are  done  : 
What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One  ?" 

In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johnson  has  given, 
though  I  suppose  unintentionally,  some  touches  of  his 
own.  Thus  :  "  The  power  that  predominated  in  his 
intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were  pre- 
sented, he  studied  rather  than  felt:  and  produces  sen- 
timent not  such  as  Nature  enforces,  but  meditation  sup- 
plies. With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  ac- 
quainted. He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  ex- 
cellence, not  often  pathetick  ;'  and  had  so  little  sensi- 
bility of  the  po%ver  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
did  not  esteem  them  in  others." — It  may  indeed  be  ob- 
served, that  in  all  the   numerous  writings  of  Johnson, 

1  [It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  pathetick  passages  in 
Johnson's  works,  both  prose  and  verse.     K.J 
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whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  even  in  his  Tragedy, 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate 
Princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that  ever  drew  a 
tear. 

Various  readings  in  the  Life  of  Dryden. 

"  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison  has 
attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  from  the  delight  the  mind 
feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  inability  of 
wickedness, 

"  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  disputation, 
[matter]  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side. 

"  The  abyss  of  an  un-idea  [emptiness]  vacancy. 

"  These,  like  [many  other  harlots,]  the  harlots 
of  other  men.  had  his  love  though  not  his  approba- 
tion. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  his 
knowledge  with  pedantick  ostentation. 

"French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  had  then 
crept  into  conversation." 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnson  con  amore, 
both  from  the  early  possession  which  that  writer  had 
taken  of  his  mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he 
must  have  felt,  in  forever  silencing  all  attempts  to  les- 
sen his  poetical  fame,  by  demonstrating  his  excellence, 
and  pronouncing  the  following  triumphant  eulogium  : — 
"  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the 
question  that  has  once  been  a«ked,  Whether  Pope  was 
a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be 
not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circum- 
scribe poetry  by  a  definition,  will  only  shew  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  definer  ;  though  a  definition  which  shall 
exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look 
round  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ; 
let  us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  de- 
creed the  wreath  of  poetry  let ;  their  productions  be 
examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions 
of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed." 
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I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnaon  say,  "  Sir, 
a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there  shall  appear 
another  man  with  a  power  of  versification  equal  to  that 
of  Pope."  That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating 
composition. 

Johnson  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  Warburton 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  published  du- 
ring the  life  of  that  powerful  writer,  with  still  greater 
liberality,  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when  he  was  no  longer 
in  '^high  plaee,"  but  numbered  with  the  dead.i 

1  Of  Johnson's  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very  honour- 
able notice  is  taken  by  the  Editor  of  "  Tracts  by  Warburton, 
and  a  VV'arburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the  Collection  of  their 
respective  Works,"  after  an  able  and  "fond,  though  not  un- 
distinguishing,"  consideration  of  Warburton's  character,  he 
says,  "■  In  two  immortal  works,  JobnsoH  has  stood  forth  in  the 
Ibremost  rank  of  his  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man,  impertinence  must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  must 
be  softened.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was 
a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  judge.  Such  was  his  discern- 
ment, that  he  pierced  into  the  most  secret  springs  of  human  ac- 
tions ;  and  such  was  his  integrity,  that  he  always  weighed  the 
moral  characters  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  'balance  of  the 
sanctuary.'  He  was  too  courageous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and 
too  proud  to  truckle  to  asuperiour.  Warburton  he  knew,  as 
I  know  him,  and  as  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  would 
wish  to  be  known, — I  mean,  both  from  his  own  writing.,  and 
from  the  writings  of  i'aose  who  dissented  from  his  principles,  or 
who  envied  his  reputation.  But,  as  to  favours,  he  had  never 
received  or  asked  any  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester :  and,  if 
my  memory  fails  me  not,he  had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they 
met  almost  without  design,  conversed  without  much  efibrt,  and 
parted  without  any  lasting  irupression  of  hatred  or  affection. 
Yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  sympathetick  genius,  Johnson  had 
done  that  spontaneously  and  ably,  which,  by  some  writers,  had 
been  before  attempted  injudiciously,  and  which,  by  others, 
from  whom  more  successful  attempts  might  have  been  expec- 
ted, has  not  hilherto  been  done  at  all.  He  spoke  well  of  War- 
burton, without  insulting  those  whom  Warburton  despised. 
He  suppressed  not  the  imperfections  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  numerous  and  trans- 
cendental excellencies.     He  defended  him  when  living,  amidst 
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It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as  Johnson  and 
Warburton,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  and  country, 
should  not  only  not  have  been  in  any  degree  of  inti- 
macy, but  been  almost  personally  unacquainted.  But 
such  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not 
rare.  If  1  am  rightly  informed,  after  a  careful  inquiry, 
they  never  met  but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her  elegant  as- 
semblies, and  bringing  eminent  characters  together. 
The  interview  proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson, 
"  I  admire  him,  but  1  cannot  bear  his  style:"  and  that 
Johnson  being  told  of  this,  said,  "  That  is  exactly  my 
ase  as  to  him."  The  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  Warburton's  genius 
and  of  the  variety  of  his  materials,  was,  "  The  table  is 
always  full,  sir.  He  brings  things  from  the  north,  and 
the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  In  his  ••  Divine  Le- 
gation,' you  are  always  entertained.     He  carries  you 


the   clamours  of  his  enemies  ;  and  praised  him   when   dead, 
amidst  the  silence  of  his  friends.'''* 

Having  availed  myself  of  this  editor's  eulogy  on  my  de- 
parted friend,  for  which  I  warmly  thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer 
the  lustre  of  his  reputation,  honestly  acquired  by  profound 
learning  and  vigorous  eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge 
of  illiberality.  He  has  been  accused  of  invidiously  dragging 
again  into  light  certain  writings  of  a  person  respectable  by  his 
talents,  his  learning,  his  station  and  his  age,  which  were  pub- 
lished a  great  many  years  ago,  and  hare  since,  it  is  said,  been 
silently  given  up  by  their  author.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  writings  were  not  sins  0/ you/ /i,  but  deliberate  works 
of  one  well  advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with  flattery 
to  a  great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  Church,  and  with  unjust 
and  acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit  ;  and  that, 
though  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  an  humiliat- 
ing recantation,  no  apology  whatever  has  been  made  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  the 
day  ;  no  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared  in  any  note, 
or  any  corner  of  later  publications  ;  is  it  not  fair  to  understand 
him  as  superciliously  persevering  ?  When  he  allows  the  shafts 
to  remain  in  the  wounds,  and  will  not  stretch  forth  a  lenient; 
hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  it  ^jot  generous  to  become  an  indignant 
avenge  rf  i 
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round  and  round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the 
point;  but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  for- 
ward." He  said  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  "War- 
burton  is  perhaps  the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a 
mind  full  of  readins:  and  retlection." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  John- 
son takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton  using  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom, 
to  the  great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating  the  differ- 
ent parts  which  were  executed  by  the  associated  trans- 
lators of  the  "Odyssey,"  he  snys,  "Dr.  Warburton  told 
me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  note  a  lie.  The  language  is  'warm  indeed  : 
and,  I  must  own,  cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with 
a  decent  regard  to  the  established  forms  of  speech, 
Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the  word  he,  to 
express  a  mistake  or  an  errour  in  relation ;  in  short, 
when  the  thing  n- as  not  so  as  told,  though  the  relator  did 
not  7ne.an  to  deceive.  When  he  thought  there  was  in- 
tentional falsehood  in  the  relator,  his  expression  was, 
"  He  lies,  and  he  knoxn's  he  /I'es." 

Speaking  ol  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to  excel 
in  conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that,  "  traditional 
memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sentences  of 
observation;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or 
merry ;  and  that  one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded." 
In  this  respect.  Pope  difl'ered  widely  from  Johnson, 
whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more  admirable  than 
even  his  writings,  however  excellent.  Mr.  Wilkes 
has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one  repartee  of  Pope, 
of  which  Johnson  was  not  informed.  Johnson,  after 
justly  censuring  him  for  having  "nursed  in  his  mind  a 
foolish  dis-esteem  of  Kings,"  tells  us,  "  yet  a  little  re- 
gard shewn  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  ob 
duracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  ask- 
ed by  his  Royal  Highness,  how  he  could  love  a  Prince 
while  he  disliked  Kings  P''  The  answer  which  Pope 
made,  was,  "  The  young  lion  is  harmless,  and  even 
playful ;  but  when  his  claws  are  full  grown  he  becomes 
cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischievous." 
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But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  say- 
ings, it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  he  was 
not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse  ;  for  Johnson  has 
been  heard  to  say,  "  that  the  happiest  conversation  is 
that  of  which  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered,  but  a 
general  eifect  of  pleasing  impression.  The  late  Lord 
Somerville,'  who  saw  much  both  of  great  and  brilliant 
life,  told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with  Pope, 
and  that  after  dinner  the  little  man^  as  he  called  him, 
drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  was  exceedingly  gay 
and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  censure  of 
at  least  culpable  inattention,  to  a  nobleman,  who,  it 
has  been  shewn,  behaved  to  him  with  uncommon  polite- 
ness. He  says,  "  Except  Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's 
noble  friends  were  such  that  a  good  man  would  wish  to 
have  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  posterity." 
This  will  not  apply  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  not  en- 
nobled in  Pope's  life-time  ;  but  Johnson  should  have 
recollected,  that  Lord  Marchmont  was  one  of  those  no- 
ble friends.  He  includes  his  Lordship  along  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  papers 
which  Pope  left  by  his  will ;  when,  in  truth,  as  I  my- 
self pointed  out  to  him,  before  he  wrote  that  poet's 
life,  the  papers  were  "  committed  to  the  sole  care  and 
judgement  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he  (Lo  d  Bol- 
ingbroke) shall  not  survive  me  ;"  so  that  Lord  March- 
mont had  no  concern  whatever  with  them.     After  the 

1  [James  lord  Somerville,  who diei!  in  1766.  M.] 
Let  Die  here  exjjrtss  my  grateful  remembrance  of  Lord  Som- 
erville's  kindness  to  me,  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the 
first  person  of  high  rank  that  took  partic<iiar  notice  ofine  in  the 
way  most  flattering  to  a  young  man  fondly  ambitious  of  being 
distinguished  for  his  literary  talents;  an(f  by  the  honour  of  his 
encouragtment  made  me  think  well  of  jnyself,  dnd  >  ;)ire  to  de- 
serve it  better.  He  had  a  haj  py  art  of  communicaiinc  his  \  a- 
fied  knowledge  tf 'be  world,  iu  short  re-mark?  an^  ane.cdoies,n  ith 
a  quiet  pleasant  graviiy,'hat  w  as  fcxce^d)nf:ly  ei. gating.  Wcver 
shall  I  forget  the  hours  which  I  enjoyed  with  him  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Royal  Pal?ice  of  Holy-Rood  Hoit^e,  and  at~hi.«  seat 
near  Edinburgh,  which  he  hioiself  had  formed  with  an  elegant 
t;s)ste. 
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tirst  edition  of  thie  Lives,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  love  of 
justice  is  equal  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing, 
the  same  remark  to  Johnson  ;  yet  he  omiited  to  correct 
the  erroneous  statement.'  These  particulars  I  mention, 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  only  forgetfulness  in  my 
friend;  but  1  owe  this  much  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's 
reputation,  who,  were  there  no  other  memorials,  will 
be  immortalized  by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  verses  on 
his  Grotto  : 

"And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Pope. 

•'[Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  hold  in  his  criticism. 

"AH  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

"  Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more]  greaier 
force. 

"  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  version  of  po- 
etry which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
[less  trouble]  more  facility. 

"  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed]  the 
sorro-ws  of  vanity. 

"  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

"  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of  lay- 
ing down  his  pen. 

"  Society[is  so  named  emphatically  in  opposition  to] 
politically  regulated^  is  a  state  contra-distinguished  from 
a  state  of  nature. 

"A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]    infatuated  scholar. 

"  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard]  disesteem  of  Kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows  [were 
like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  strongly  upon  his 
mind. 

I  [This  neglect,  however,  assuredly  did  not  arise  from  any 
ill-will  (owards  Lord  Maichmoat,  but  from  inattention  ;  just 
as  he  ne^lccteii  to  correct  the  statetuent  concerning  the  family 
of  Thomson,  the  poet,  after  it  had  been  shewn  to  be  erroneous. 
M.J 
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"  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  attentive  to  [ac- 
cumulate] retain  it. 

"  A  mind  [excursive]  active^  ambitious,  and  adventu- 
rous. 

"  In  ita  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  loDgiog  to  go 
forward. 

"He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

"The  [reasonableness]  yiwftce  of  my  determination. 

*' A  [favourite]  (?e/icioMs  employment  of  the  poets. 

"  More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [beings]  phan- 
toms perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

"  The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty  [beings]  na- 
tion. 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  unpleasing  account 
of  his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred  pounds,  and  "  re- 
claimed his  loan  by  an  execution."  In  the  new  edition 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  authenticity  of  this 
anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr.  Malone  has  obliged  me 
with  the  following  note  concerning  it: 

"  Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this  fact,  I 
applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  learn  on  what  authority  he 
asserted  it.  He  told  me,  he  had  it  from  Savage,  who 
lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned,  that 
Steele  told  him  Ihe  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes. — Ben 
Victor,  Dr.  Johnson  ?aid,  likewise  informed  him  of  this 
remarkable  transaction,  from  the  relationof  Mr.  Wilkes 
the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate  of  Steele's.' — 
Some,  in  d  fence  of  Addison,  have  said,  that  '  the  act 
was  done  with  the  good  natured  view  of  rousing  Steele, 
and  correcting  that  profusion  which  always  made  him 
necessitous.' — '  If  that  were  the  case  (said  Johnson), 
and  that  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  af- 
terwards  have  returned  the  money  to  his  friend,  which 

I  [The  late  Mr.  Burke  informed  me,  in  1792,  that  Lady  Dor- 
othea Primrose,  who  d'ed  at  ^  great  ?ige,  I  think  in  1768,  and 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  Steele,  told  him  the  same  sto- 
ry.    M.] 
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it  is  QOt  pretended  he  did.' — '  This,  too  (he  added), 
might  be  restored  by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might 
allege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentionally^ 
merely  to  see  if  Addison  would  be  mean  and  ungener- 
ous enough  to  make  use  of  legal  process  to  recover  it. 
But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end:  we  cannot 
dive  into  the  hearts  of  men;  but  their  actions  are  opea 
to  observation.' 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought 
that  Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so  pure,  that  the  fact, 
though  true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  this.  '  If  nothing  bat  the  bright  aide  of 
characters  should  be  shewn,  we  should  sit  down  in  de- 
spondency, and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate 
them  in  any  thing.  The  sacred  writers  (he  observed), 
related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions  of 
men ;  which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  man- 
kind from  despair,  into  which  otherwise  they  would 
naturally  fall,  were  they  not  supported  by  the  recol- 
lection that  others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and 
by  penitence  and  amendment  of  life  had  been  restored 
to  the  favour  of  Heaven.'  "E.  M." 

"  March  15,  1782." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  importance*; 
and  I  request  that  my  readers  may  consider  it  with  par- 
ticular attention.  It  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in 
tliis  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  AnmsoN. 

"  [But  he  was  our  first  example]  He  was,  however^ 
f^ne  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

"  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

"  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  character 
of  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary]  proper. 

"  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  curios- 
ity by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance  [among]  intp 
the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 
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"  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learning  to 
write. 
"  Domestick  [manners]  scenes.'''' 

In  his  Life  of  Parnell  I  wonder  that  Johnson  omit- 
ted to  insert  an  Epitaph  which  he  had  long  before  com- 
posed lor  that  unliable  man,  without  ever  wriiiug 
it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my  request, 
to  dictate  to  me,  by  whicu  means  it  has  been  preserv- 
ed. 

"  Hie  requiescit  Thomas  Parnell,  S.  T.  P. 

"  Qui  sacerdos  paritif  et  poeta, 
Ulrasque  partes  ita  implevit^ 
Ul  neque  sacerduti  suavitai  poela, 
J^ec  poeta  mcerdolis  sanctitas^  deessct.^^ 

Various  Readhlgs  in  the  Life  of  Parnell. 

"  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards. 

*'  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of  im- 
provement. 

''  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was  clouded 
with  that  which  took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoying 
either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow,  as  has- 
tened his  end.li  His  end,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was 
BOW  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative^  as  it  is 
less  airy,  is  less  pleasing." 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's  rep- 
utation generou;ly  cleared  by  Johnson  from  the  cloud 
of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of  contemporary  wits 
had  raised  around  it.      In  this  spirited  exertion  of  jus- 


1  should  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had  felt  the  severe 
affliction  from  which  Parnell  never  recovered,  would  hav»  pre* 
served  this  passage. 
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tice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
his  praise  of  the  architecture  of  Vanbrugh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observations 
on  Blackmore's  "  magnanimity  as  an  author." — "  The 
incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  qui- 
et, or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself." 
Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told  me,  laughing  heartily, 
that  he  understood  it  had  been  said  of  him,  "  He  ajo- 
pears  not  to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  alone,  depend  upon  it, 
he  suffers  sadly V  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any 
man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the  perpetual 
shower  of  little  hostile  arrows  as  evidences  of  his 
fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  lAfe  of  Blackmore. 

"  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  (he  cause  of 
virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  troth  of 
Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

"His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive]  in 
vidiously  great. 

"There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful  name  . 
[of]  which  he  has  not  [shewn]  taught  his  reader  how  [it 
is  to  be  opposed]  to  oppose. 

"  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

"  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

"  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

*' Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous]  would 
have  made  haste  to  publish. 

"  But  though  he  [had  not]  cotdd  not  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  -waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy. 

"  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to  that  ideal 
perfection  which  every  [mind]  genius  born  to  excel  is 
condemned  always  to  pursue  and  never  overtake. 

"  The  [first  grezt]  fundamental  principle  of  wisdom 
«Dd  of  virtue" 

T©I..  IV,  c  c  2 
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Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Philips. 

"  His  dreadful  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 
"They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded  isriih 
,  thought. 

"  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not  be  deni- 
ed to  have  reached]ybunrf  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Thebanbard." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Congreve. 

"  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at 
least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

"  Love  for  Love  ;  a  comedy  [more  dravyn  from  life] 
of  nearer  alliance  to  life. 

"  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that 
they  shew  little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

"  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for 
the  higher  species  of  lyrick  poetry." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Tickell. 

"  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George. 
"  Fiction    [unnaturally]    unskilfully   compounded    of 
Grecian  deities  and  Gothick  fairies." 


T'arious  Readings  in  the  Life  o/'Akenside. 

"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  [A  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal. 

"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and  thought  lib- 

•rty. 

"  A  [favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contradiction. 

•'  Warburton's  [censure]  objections. 

"His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism. 

"  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friendship." , 
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In  the  Life  of  Lvttelton,  Johnson  seems  to  hare 
been  not  favourably  disposed  towards  that  noblenaan. 
Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was  offended  by  Molly  ba- 
ton's preference  of  his  Lordship  to  hi/n.i     I  can  by  no 

1  Let  not  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson's  being  a  can- 
didate for  female  favour  ;  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  assured  me,  that 
he  was  told  by  a  lady,  that  in  her  opinion  Johnson  was  "  a  very 
atducing  man.''''  Disadvantages  of  person  and  manner  may  be 
forgotten,  where  intellectual  pleasure  is  communicated  to  a  sus- 
ceptible mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  feeling  the 
most  delicate  and  disinterested  attachment,  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  which  is  published  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  some 
others  to  the  same  person,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not  so  ap 
parent : 

"  TO    MISS    BOOTHBT. 

*' DEAREST  MADAM,  January,  1776. 

"  Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you  little  leisure 
for  the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay 
you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  year ;  and  to  declare  xnj 
wishes  that  your  years  to  come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In 
this  wish,  indeed,  I  include  myself,  who  have  none  but  you  on 
whom  my  heart  reposes ;  yet  surely  I  wish  your  good,  even 
though  your  situation  were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  com- 
municate no  gratifications  to  dearest,  dearest  madam, 

"  Your,  &c. 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[There  is  still  a  slight  mistake  in  the  text.  It  was  not  Molly 
Aston,  but  Hill  Boothby,  for  whose  affections  Johnson  and  Lord 
Lyttelton  were  rival  candidates.  See  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anec- 
dotes," p.  160.  After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
(who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Meynell  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire), 
and  Johnson's  high  admiration  of  her,  she  adds,  "  The  friend  of 
this  lady,  Miss  Boothby,  succeeded  her  in  the  management  of 
Mr.  Fitzherbert's  family,  and  in  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
though  he  told  me,  she  pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion 
to  enthusiasm  ;  that  she  somewhat,  disqualified  herself  for  the 
duties  of  this  life,  by  her  perpetual  aspirations  after  the  next  ; 
such  was,  however,  the  purity  other  mind,  he  said,  and  such 
the  graces  of  her  manner,  that  Lord  Lyttleton  and  he  used  to 
strive  for  her  preference  with  an  emulation  that  occasioned 
hourly  disgust,  and  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  You  may  see 
(said  he  to  me,  when  the  Poets'  Lives  w«r«  printed)  that  dear 
JBo«tbby,  is  at  ney  heart  stUl," 
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means  join  in  the  censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his 
Lordship,  whom  he  calls  "  poor  Lyttelton,"  for  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  for  having  "  kind- 
ly commended"  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  Such 
"  acknowledgements  (says  my  friend),  never  can  be 
proper,  since  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or 
for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the  most  upright  man,  who 
bas  been  tried  on  a  false  accusation,  may,  when  he  is 
acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  those, 
who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary  merit,  as  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  influence  the  publick  opinion, 
review  an  author's  work,  placido  lumine^  when  I  am 
afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased  with  se- 
verity, he  may  surely  express  a  grateful  sense  of  their 
civility. 

Miss  Hill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Brook 
Boothby,  Esq.  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Fitzherbert,  was  some- 
what older  than  Johnson.  She  was  born  October  27,  1708,  and 
died  January  16, 1756.  Six  Letters  addressed  to  her  by  John- 
son in  the  year  1755,  are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection  ; 
and  a  Prayer  composed  by  him  on  her  death  may  be  found  in 
his  ''  Prayers  and  Meditations."  His  affection  for  her  induced 
him  to  preserve  and  bind  up  in  a  volume  thirty-three  of  her  Let- 
ters, which  were  purchased  from  the  widow  of  his  servant, 
Francis  Barber,  and  published  by  R.  Phillips,  in  1805. 

But  highly  as  he  valued  this  lady,  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Molly  Aston  (afterwards  Mrs.  Brodie),  appears  to  have  been  still 
more  ardent.  He  burned  (says  Mrs.  Piozzi),  many  letters  in  the 
last  week  [of  his  life],  I  am  told,  and  those  written  by  his  mo- 
ther drew  from  him  a  flood  of  tears,  when  the  paper  they  were 
written  on  was  all  consumed.  Mr.  Sastres  saw  him  cast  a  mel- 
ancholy look  upon  their  a.-hes,  which  he  took  up  and  examined, 
to  see  if  a  word  was  still  legible. — N'ebody  has  ever  mentioned 
what  became  of  Miss  Aston's  letters,  though  be  once  told  me 
himself,  they  should  be  the  last  papers  he  would  destroy,  and 
added  these  lines  with  a  very  faltering  voice  : 

"  Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more." 

Additions  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection  of 
'Dr.  Johnson's  Letters.    M.j 
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Various  Readings  in  the  Life  q/"  Lyttelton. 

"He  solaced  [hiooself]  his  grief  by  writing  a  long  po- 
em to  her  memory. 

"The  |>rod'jction  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means  well 
than  think*  vigorouijly]  as  it  see:iis  of  leisure  than  of  stu- 
dy^ rather  effusions  than  compositions. 

"His  last  htf;rary  [wnrk^  produciion. 

"  [Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade." 

As  the  introduction  to  his  criticnl  examination  of  the 
genius  and  writing?  of  Youxg,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft, 
then  a  Barrister  of  Lincnln's  Inn,  now  a  clergyman,  the 
honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young  written  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wish- 
ed to  vindicate  him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarks 
to  his  prejudice.  Mr.  Croft's  performance  was  subject- 
ed to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  the 
following  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols  :' 

"  Tbi^  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his 
son.  What  is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the 
author,  what  is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by  me.  If 
you  find  any  thing  more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I 
shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  considerable 
share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty  successful  imita- 
tion of  Johnson's  style.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a 
very  eminent  literary  character,-  he  opposed  me  vehe- 
mently, exclaiming,  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good  imitation 
of  Johnson  ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force ;  it 
has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its  strength." 
This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one  might  have 
thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he 
was  not.  And  setting  his  raind  again  to  work,  he  ad- 
ded, with  exquisite  felicity,  "  It  has  all  the  contortions 
of  the  Sibyl,  without  the  inspiration." 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 

2  [The  lat«  Mr.  Buike.     M.] 
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Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  supposing 
that  Young  was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  mentions,  that  "  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Night  Thoughts''  for  an  Assembly  and  a  Bowling- 
Green."  A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  pleasant  in  con- 
versation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  informs 
me,  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner, 
but  that  he  could  obtain  from  him  less  information  than 
he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so 
much  in  intercourse  with  tue  brightest  men  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  England ;  and  that  he 
shewed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  com- 
mon occurrences  that  were  then  passing,  which  ap- 
peared somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  intellec- 
tual stores,  of  such  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  re- 
tired from  life  with  declared  disappointment  in  his  ex- 
pectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of  mind,  and 
his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared  in  a  little  story 
%vhich  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Langton,  when  they  were 
walking  in  his  garden  :  "  Here  (said  he),  I  had  put  a 
handsome  sun-dial,  with  this  inscription,  Ekeu  fugaces  ! 
which  (speaking  with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for 
by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been  carried  off."i 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  howerer 
Johnson  may  hare  casually  talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as 
^'  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving  sentence" 
upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he  allows  them  the 
-high  praise  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  "  The 
Iflniversal  Passion  (says  he),  is  indeed  a  very  great  per- 
formance,— his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  senti- 
ment, and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth." 

1  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  be 
passed  an  evening  with  Dr.  Young  at  Lord  Melcombe's  (tb«n 
Mr.  Doddington)  at  Hammersmith.  The  Doctor  Happening  to 
go  out  into  the  garden,  Mr  Doddington  observed  to  him,  on  his 
return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in  truth  it  was,  there  be- 
ing a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  "  No,  sir  (replied  the 
Doctor),  it  is  a  verj  Cne  night.     Tbje  Lord  is  abroad." 
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But  I  was  most  anxious  coocerning  Johnson's  decisr 
ionupoQ  "Night  Thoughts"  which  I  esteem  as  amass 
of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry  that  human  genius 
has  ever  produced  ;  and  was  delighted  to  tind  this  char- 
acter of  thrtt  work  :  "  In  his  'IVight  Thoughts,'  he  has 
exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  varie- 
gated with  deep  reflection  and  striking  allusions  :  a  wil- 
derness of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scat- 
ters flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not 
be  changed  for  rhyme,  but  with  disadvantage."  And 
afterwards.  "  Particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded; 
the  power  is  in  the  whole;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a 
magnificence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta- 
tion, the  magnificence  of  va«t  extent  and  endless  diveri- 
sity." 

But  there  is  in  this  Poem  not  only  all  that  Johnson  so 
well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power  of  the  Pathetick  be- 
yond almost  any  example  that  I  have  seen.  H© 
who  does  not  feel  his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart 
pierced  by  man}'^  passages  in  this  extraordinary  work, 
particularly  by  that  most  affecting  one,  which  describes 
the  gradual  torment  suffered  by  the  contemplation  of 
an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly  and  certain- 
ly decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  a  hard  and  ob- 
stinate frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of"  Night  Thoughts" 
let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they  con- 
tain not  only  the  noblest  isentiments  of  virtue,  and  con- 
templations on  immor;ali(y,  but  the  Christian  Sacrifice^ 
the  Divine  Propitiation,  with  all  its  interesling  circum- 
stances, aid  consolatious  to  "  a  wour.ded  spirit,"  solemn- 
ly and  poetically  displayed  in  such  imagery  and  lan- 
guage, as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate,  and  soothe  the 
truly  pious.  No  book  whatever  can  be  recommended 
to  young  persons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasoniug  their 
minds  with  vital  religion,  than  "  Young'$  Niqht 
Thoughts." 
1  In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johnson 
had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
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speak.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed 
apprehension  in  Johnson,  thnt  Swift  had  not  been  suflB- 
ciently  active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degree  when 
it  was  solicited,'  but  of  this  there  was  not  sufficient  ev- 
idence ;  and  let  me  not  presume  to  charge  Johnson 
with  injustice,  because  he  did  not  think  ?o  highly  of  the 
writings  of  this  author,  as  I  have  done  from  my  youth 
upwards.  Yet  that  be  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  ev- 
ident, were  it  only  from  that  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of  saving,  as,  "  first  ridiculous 
and  at  last  detestable;"  and  yet  aiter  some  examination 
of  circumstances,  finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  that  "  it 
will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of 
expense  better  than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he 
might  have  something  to  give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in  Swift's  life, 
should  be  often  inculcated  :  "  It  may  be  justly  suppos- 
ed, that  there  was  in  his  conversation  what  appears  so 
frequently  in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity 
with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality, 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies 
which  custom  has  established  as  the  barriers  between 
one  order  of  society  and  another.  This  transgression 
of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed 
greatness  of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any 
thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a 
lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches 
on  another's  dignity,  puts  himself  in  his  power;  he  is 
either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  bj 
clemency  and  condescension." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Swift, 

"  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might 
be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  [opinions]  character^ 
without  ill  intention, 

"  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it, 

44  [To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  [indebted  for]  advanced  to  his  benefices, 

1  See  Vol,  i.  p.  96. 
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"'  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Harley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes  as  '  the 
harmless  tool  of  others'  hate.' 

"  Harley  was  sbw  because  he  was  [irresolute]  doubt- 
ful. 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  were  not  yet  a 
nation  oj"  readers. 

'•  [Every  man  who]  he  that  could  say  he  knew  him. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many  [more] 
petitions  [than]  which  he  [can]  cannot  grant,  that  he 
must  necessarily  offend  more  than  he  [can  gratify]  §•rc^ 
ijies. 

"  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices. 

"Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

"  [As  a  writer]  in  his  works  he  has  given  very  differ- 
ent specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [assumes]  af- 
fects a  style  of  [superiority]  arrogance. 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceremonies. 

"That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or  tJiat 
there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  o/'more." 

I  havenotconfined.'nyself  totheorder  ofthe  "  Lives," 
in  making  my  few  remarks.  Indeed  a  different  order 
is  observed  in  the  original  publication,  and  in  the  col- 
lection of  Johnson's  Works.  And  should  it  be  objected, 
that  many  of  my  various  readings  arc  inconsiderable, 
those  who  make  an  objection  will  be  pleased  to  consid- 
er, that  such  small  particulars  are  intended  for  those 
who  are  nicely  critical  in  composition,  to  whom  they 
will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

"  Spence's  Anpcdotes,"  which  are  frequently  quoted 
and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  "Lives  ofthe  Foots,"  are 
in  a  manuscript  colleclion,  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Joseph  Spence,''  containing  a  number  of  particulars  con- 

[1  The  Rev.  Joseph  Speiice,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Great  Harwood 
in  Buckiughaaishiie.  and  Prehf-ndary  of  l^urham,  died  at  By- 
fleet  in  Surrey,  August  20,  1768.     He  was  a  Fellow  of  INew 
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cerning  eminent  men.  To  each  anecdote  is  marked 
the  name  of  the  person  on  whose  authority  it  is  men- 
tioned. This  valuable  collection  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  application  of  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think 
made  but  an  awkward  return.  "  Great  assistance  (says 
he),  has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Spence's  Collection,  of 
tvhich  I  consider  the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy 
of  publick  acknowledgment;"  but  he  has  not  owned 
to  whom  he  was  obliged  ;  so  that  the  acknowledgment 
is  unappropriated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  there  were  nar- 
row circles  in  which  prejudice  and  resentment  were 
fostered,  and  from  which  attacks  of  different  sorts  is- 
sued against  him.i  By  some  violent  Whigs  he  was  ar- 
raigned of  injustice  to  Milton ;  by  some  Cambridge 
men  of  depreciating  Gray  ;  and  his  expressing  with  a 
dignified  freedom  what  he  really  thought  of  George, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  friends  of 
that  nobleman,  and  particularly  produced  a  declaration 
of  war  against  him  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  ingenious 
Essayist  on  Shakspeare,  between  whom  and  his  Lord- 
ship a  commerce  of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long 
been  carried  on.  In  this  war  the  smallest  powers  iu 
alliance  with  him  were  of  course  led  to  engage,  at 
least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I,  for  one,  was  exclud- 
ed from  the  enjoyment  of  "A  Feast  of  Reason,"  such 
as  Mr.  Cumberland  has  described,  with  a  keen,  yet  just 
and  delicate  pen,  in  his  "  Observer."  These  minute 
inconvenienciesgave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  John- 
College  in  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
that  University  from  1728  to  1738.     M.] 

1  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ingenious,  thongh 
not  satisfactory  defence  of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till 
lately,  by  the  favour  of  its  author,  my  amiable  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bevill,  who  published  it  without  h's  name.  It  is  a 
juvenile  performance,  bnt  elegantly  written,  with  classical  en- 
thusiasm of  sentiment,  and  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and 
great  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson. 
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son.  He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  fee- 
ble, though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been  raised,  "  Sir, 
I  considered  myself  as  entrusted  with  a  certain  portion 
of  truth.  1  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely  ;  let  them 
shew  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splen- 
dour derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps  most  admirable 
work,  I  introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as  the 
correspondent  of  Warren  Hastings  !  a  man  whose  re- 
gard reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the 
extent  of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his  pow- 
er; and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature 
and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  moderation,  and 
mildness  of  his  character.  Were  I  capable  of  paying  a 
suitable  tribute  otudmiration  to  him,  1  should  certainly 
not  withhold  it  a  momenti  when  it  is  not  possible  that 
I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an  interested  flatterer. 
But  how  weak  would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions 
whom  he  governed.  His  condescending  and  obliging 
compliance  with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble  grati- 
tude acknowledge  ;  and  while  by  publishing  his  lettef 
to  me,  accompanying  the  valuable  communication,  I  do 
eminent  honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall  entirely  dis- 
regard any  invidious  suggestions,  that  as  I  in  some  de- 
gree participate  in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

•'  TO    JAMES    BOSWELI.,    KSQ. 
•'SIR,  Park-lane,  Dec.  2,  1790. 

"  I  HAVE  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome 
suspense  of  a  long  search,  to  which,  in  performance  of 
ray  promise,  I  have  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting 
upon  the  objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that  1  laid 
.  my  hands  on :  my  veneration  for  your  great  and  good 
friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  some- 
thing of  a  better  seniiment,  which  I  indulge  in  posses- 
sing such  memorials  of  his  good  will  towards  me,  having 

1  January  1791. 
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induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing  other 
select  papers,  and  labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining 
to  them.  They  consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I 
believe  were  al!  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  Johnson. 
Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in  quadruplicate,  nn- 
der  the  different  dates  of  its  respective  despatches,  has 
already  been  made  publick,  but  not  from  any  communi- 
cafjon  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined  to  the 
rest;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to 
you  for  the  use  to  which  you  informed  me  it  was  your 
desire  to  destine  them. 

"My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that  if 
the  letters  were  found  to  contain  any  thing  which 
should  render  them  improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you 
would  dispense  with  the  performance  of  it.  You  will 
have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  p^on  my  recalling 
this  stipulation  to  your  recollection,  as  I  shall  be  loath 
to  appear  negligent  of  that  obligation  which  is  always 
implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the  reserva- 
tion of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  but  have  not  seen  in  them  the 
slightest  cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold  them  irom 
you.  But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground  I 
own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to  part 
with  them:  I  mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit,  which  I 
fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them^ 
that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such  valuable  in- 
structions for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influ- 
ence of  my  late  station,  and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so 
little  availed  myself  of  them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  an  imputa- 
tion, it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.  I  look  only 
to  the  effect  which  these  relicks  may  produce,  consid- 
ered as  evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  author:  and 
believing  that  they  will  be  found  to  display  an  uncom- 
mon warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  solicitous  lor  the  interests  of  mankind, 
I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  of  my  own 
fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  ven- 
erable  a  character.     They  cannot  be  better  applied,  f^r 
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that  end,  than  by  bein^  entrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow 
me,  with  this  offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the 
very  great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
profess  myself,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

*'Warrem  Hastings." 

"  P.  S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have  no 
further  occasion  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  return  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put  into 
my  hands,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in  publick, 
belongs  to  this  year;  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the 
iirst  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  They  altogether 
form  a  grand  group  in  my  biographical  picture. 

"  TO    THE    HOjrOURABIiE    WARREN    HASTINGS,    ES^. 
"  SIR, 

"  Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal  knowledge 
of  3'ou,  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more ; 
and  though  it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was  honoured 
by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget 
it.  By  those  whom  we  delight  to  remember,  we  are 
unwilling  to  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit 
this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in  your  memory  by 
a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the  hands  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Chambers  ;i  a  man,  whose  purity  of  manners 
and  vigour  of  mind  are  suificient  to  make  every  thing 
welcome  that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing,  will  be  too 
apparent  by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other 
purpose.  1  have  no  questions  to  ask ;  not  that  I  want 
curiosity  after  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  of  re- 
gions, in  which  have  been  seen  all  the  power  and 
splendour  of  wide-extended  empire;  and  which,  as  by 

1  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  his  Majestf'n 
Judges  in  India. 
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some  grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  almost  ail  that  pride  desires,  and  luxu- 
ry enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty 
to  furnish  me  with  proper  topicks  of  inquiry  ;  I  can  on- 
ly wish  for  information ;  and  hope,  that  a  mind  com- 
prehensive like  yours  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares 
of  your  important  station,  to  inquire  into  many  subjects 
of  which  the  European  world  either  thinks  not  at  all, 
or  <hlnks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  uncertain  con- 
jecture. I  shall  hope,  that  he  who  once  intended  to  in- 
crease the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Persian  language,  will  examine  nice'y  the  tradi- 
tions and  histories  of  the  East;  that  he  will  survey  ihe 
wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges 
of  its  ruined  cities ;  and  that  at  his  return,  we  shall 
know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  from  whom 
very  little  has  been  hitherto  derived. 

"  Vou,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me,  how 
much  may  be  added  by  your  attention  and  pationage  to 
experimental  knowledge  and  natural  history.  There 
are  arts  of  manufacture  practised  in  the  countries  in 
which  you  preside,  which  are  yet  very  imperfectly 
known  here,  either  to  artificers  or  philosophers.  Of 
the  natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet 
have  so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I 
fear,  with  conjectures  about  things  which  an  Indian 
peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see  ;  tny 
second  to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  you 
will  be  able  to  give. 

"  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions,  1  have 
likewise  no  such  access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me 
to  send  you  any  political  information.  Of  the  agita- 
tions of  an  unsettled  government,  and  tne  struggles  of 
a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give  you 
more  exact  accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  interest  your;ielf  much  in  publick  trans- 
actions, it  is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  from 
them. 

"That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  ue  and  that 
your  favourite  language  is  not  neglected,  will    appear 
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from  the  book,t  which  I  should  have  pleased  myself 
more  with  sending,  if  I  could  have  presented  it  bound  ; 
but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg,  however,  sir,  that  you 
will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous  of  your  re- 
gard; and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you  by 
any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ  me. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  long 
leave,  of  my  dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to 
live  where  you  govern,  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard 
of  parting;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  both  him  and  you 
again,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  mingle  with  doubt, 
must,  at  present,  comfort  as  it  can,  sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"March  30,  1774." 


TO   THE   SAME. 
'.'  SIR, 

"  Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship, 
there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am 
unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  neg- 
ligence, and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
you  of  my  existence,  by  sending  you  a  book  which  is 
not  yet  made  publick. 

"I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote,  and  less 
illustrious  than  India,  which  afforded  some  occasions 
for  speculation  ;  what  has  occurred  to  me,  1  have  put 
into  the  volume,-  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally 
disinterested  ;  my  book  is  received,  let  me  now  make 
my  request. 

"There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your  government, 
a  young  adventurer,  one  Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  fa- 
ther is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  shew 
the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fit,  whether  he 
wants  to  be  restrained  by  your  authority,  or  encourag- 
ed by  your  favour.     His  father  is  now  President  of  the 

1  Jones'"  "  Persian  Grammar." 

2  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islaads  of  Scotland." 
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College  of  Physicians,  a  man  venerable  for  his  knowl- 
edge, and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

"  I   wish  you   a  prosperous  government,  a  safe  re- 
turn, and  a   long  eojoymeat  of  plenty  and   traaquilli- 

"i  am,  sir, 

"  ifonr  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
'' London,  Dec.  20,  1774." 


TO   THE   SAME. 

"  SIR,  Jan.  9,  1781. 

"  Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairs 
in  which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  recalling  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  litera- 
ture, and  will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apol- 
ogy which  your  character  makes  needless. 

"  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known,  and  long  es- 
teemed in  the  India-House,  after  having  translated  Tas- 
so,  has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified 
for  his  undertaking  he  has  already  shewn.  He  is  desi- 
rous, sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting  his  proposals, 
and  flatters  roe  by  supposing  that  my  testimony  may 
advance  his  interest. 

"  It  is  a  new  thing  for  clerks  of  the  India-House  to 
translate  poets ; — it  is  new  for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to 
patronize  learning.  That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity 
rewarded,  and  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 
protection,  is  the  wish  of,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of  having 
been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  Liberty  and  Necessity  ; — and  mentioning  that  I 
hoped  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  London. 
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"  to  james  boswell,  es«. 
"dear  sir,' 

"  1  HOPED  you  had  got  rid  ©f  all  this  hypocrisy  of 
misery.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity ?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it  ? 
Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to  see  yoa 
here  again,  for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your 
afl'ectation  of  distress. 

"  1  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up 
for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that  it  will 
amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me, 
my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we  can. 
We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old  times 
over. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"March  14,  1781." 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walking, 
•r  rather  indeed  moving  along ;  for  his  peculiar  march 
thus  described  in  a  very  just  and  picturesque  manner, 
in  a  short  Life'  of  him  published  very  soon  after  his 
death:  "When  he  walked  the  streets,  what  with  the 
constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  concomitant  motion  of  his 
body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that  motion  in- 
dependent of  his  feet."  That  he  was  often  much  star- 
ed at  while  he  advanced  in  this  manuer,  may  easily  be 
believed;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so 
robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw  him  one  day,  in  a 
tit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a 

1  Published  by  Kearsley,  with  this  well-choten  motto: 

" ■ From  his  cradle 

He  was  a  Scholar,  and  a  ripe  aad  goodjone  ; 

And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

Than  laan  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Heaven." 

feHAKSr£ARK. 
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porter's  back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was 
very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure  with 
much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a  long  sep- 
aration, was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us  both.  He  step- 
ped aside  with  me  into  Falcon-court,  and  made  kind  in- 
quiries about  my  family,  and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry 
going  diflferent  ways,  1  promised  to  caH  on  him  next 
day;  he  said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the  morning. 
"  Early,  sir?"  said  I.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  London 
morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a  great 
portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of  his  'Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  which  he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  that  he 
was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose  by  the 
solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Grosvenor- 
square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed  in  his 
appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  return- 
ed to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he  said, 
"I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially."  The  first 
evening  that  I  was  with  him  at  Thrale's,  1  observed  he 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swallow- 
ed it  greedily.  Every  thing  about  his  character  and 
manners  was  forcible  and  violent ;  there  never  was  any 
moderation;  many  a  day  did  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he 
refrain  from  wine  ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  vora- 
ciously; when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He 
could  practice  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute  whether  Shakspeare 
or  Milton  had  drawn  the  mo«t  admirable  picture  of  a 
raan.i     I  was  for  Shakspeare  ;  Mrs. Thrale  for  Milton; 

1  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his  father: 

'*  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  bis  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself. 
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and  after  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  icr  mj  opin- 
ion. ' 

1  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon 
Dean  Marlay  :2  "I  don't  like  the  deanery  of  Ferns,  it 
sounds  so  like  a  barren  title.'' — '♦  Dr.  Heu:hshou\d  have 
it  ;"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed,  and  condescending 
to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr. 
Moss. 

He  said,  "Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me.  Now,  sir, 
there  are  people  whom  one  should  like  very  well  to 
drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropped  by."  He  cer- 
tainly was  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make 
himself  very  agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose  it ;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could.  Mr. 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps 
in  resentment  of  Johnson's  having  talked  with  some 
disgust  of  his  ugliness,  which  one  would  think  a  philos- 
opher would  not  mind.  Dean  Marlay  wittily  observ- 
ed, "  A  lady  may  be  vain,  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog 
into  a  lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  ray  own  county,  was  this 
spring  tried  upon  a  petition,  before  a  Committee  of  the 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on,  a  heav en-kissing  hill  ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

MiltoD  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam  : 

"  His  fair  large  fro^it  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hy&cinlhii.e  locks 
RounJ  from  hi?  ni-rted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  hut  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

1  [It  is  strange,  that  the  pi'-ture  drawn  by  the  unlearned 
Shakspeare,  should  be  full  of  classical  image?,  and  that  by  the 
learned  Milton,  void  of  them. — Milton's  description  appears  to 
me  more  picturesque.     K.] 

2  [Dr^  Richard  Marlay  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford ;  a  very  amiable,  bpnevolent,  und  ingenious  man.  He 
was  chosen  ?  raerjiber  of  ihe  I.itf.rary  Club  m  1777,  and  died 
in  Dublin,  July  2,  180-2,  in  his  75th  year.     xM.J 
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House  of  Commons.  I  was  one  of  the  Counsel  for  the 
sitting  member,  and  took  the  liberty  of  previously- 
stating  diiferent  points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to 
see  them  clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  good 
hints.  He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon  the 
registration  of  deeds : 

"  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity ;  what  is  legally  done,  should  be  legally  re- 
corded, that  the  state  of  things  may  be  known,  and  that 
wherever  evidence  is  requisite,  evidence  may  be  had. 
For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to  frame  and  establish  a 
legal  register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which 
penalty  is  the  want  of  that  pertection  and  plenitude  of 
right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence  it  follows, 
that  this  is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the  rea- 
son on  which  the  law  stands  being  equitable,  makes  it 
an  equitable  objection." 

"  This  (said  he),  you  must  enlarge  on,  when  speaking 
to  the  Committee.  You  must  not  argue  there,  as  if 
you  were  arguing  in  the  schools  ;  close  reasoning  will 
not  fix  their  attention ;  you  must  say  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  in  different  words.  If  you  say  it 
but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inattention.  It 
is  unjust,  sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for  multiplying  words, 
when  they  argue ;  it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to 
multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament, 
sitting  upon  an  election-committee,  was  very  high;  and 
when  he  was  told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of  those 
committees,  who  read  the  newspapers  part  of  the  time^ 
and  slept  the  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  ex- 
amined by  the  counsel ;  and  as  an  excuse,  when  chal- 
lenged by  the  chairman  for  such  behaviour,  bluntly  an- 
swered, "  1  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  case ;" — 
Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt,  said,  "  !f  he  was 
such  a  rogue  as  to  aia'ice  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  with- 
out hearinar  it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as 
to   tell  it." — "  1  think  (said    Mr.  Dudley    Long,  now 
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North)  the  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to 
be  both  rogue  and  fool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hierarchy 
made  him  expect  from  Bishops  the  highest  degree  of 
decorum  ;  he  was  offended  even  at  their  going  to  tav- 
erns : ''  A  bishop  (said  he),  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling* 
house.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  tav- 
ern ;  neither  would  it  be  immoral  in  him  to  whip  a  top 
in  Grosvenor-square :  but,  if  he  did,  I  hope  the  boys 
would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to  him. 
There  are  gradations  in  conduct  ;  there  is  morality, — 
decency, — propriety.  None  of  these  should  be  violat- 
ed by  a  bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house 
where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a 
wench."  Bosweli,.  "  But,  sir,  every  tavern  does  not 
admit  women.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  any 
tavern  will  admit  a  well-drest  man  and  a  well-drest  wo- 
man ;  they  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they 
see  every  night  walking  hy  their  door,  in  the  street. 
But  a  well-drest  man  may  lead  in  a  well-drest  woman 
to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat  and  drink, 
and  will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can  eat  and  can 
drink.  You  may  as  well  say,  that  a  mercer  will  not 
sell  silks  to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs,  at 
least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer  than  their  pre- 
sence commanded  respect.  He  mentioned  a  particular 
bishop.     "Poh!    (said   Mrs.    Thrale),  the    Bishop    of 

•  is  never  minded  at  a  rout."     Boswell.  "  When 

a  bishop  places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no 
distinct  character,  and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order."  Johnson.  "  Mr.  Boswell, 
madam,  lias  said  it  as  correctly  as  it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  that 
Johnson  required  a  particular  decorum  and  delicacy  of 
behaviour;  he  justly  considered  that  the  clergy,  as  per- 
sons set  apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serviug  at  the  al- 
tar, and  impressing  the  minds  of  mea  with  the  awful 
concerns  of  a  future  state,  should  he  somewhat  mofe 
seriu  js  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  a 
suitable  composure  of  manners.     A  due  sense  of  the 

VOL.  ir.  E  E 
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dignity  of  their  profession,  independent  of  higher  mo- 
tives, will  ever  prevent  them  from  losing  their  distinc- 
tion in  an  indiscriminate  sociality;  and  did  such  as  af- 
fect this  know  how  much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  think  to  please  hy  it,  they  would  feel 
themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson,  and  his  friend,  Beauclerk,  were  once  to- 
gether in  company  with  several  clergymen,  who 
thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advantage,  by  as- 
suming the  lax  jollity  of  men  of  the  world  ;  which  as  it 
may  be  observed  in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy 
excess.  Johnson,  who  they  expected  would  be  enter' 
tained^  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some  time  ;  at  last, 
turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whis- 
per, "This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  character, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  dispicable  than  conceited  at- 
tempts at  avoiding  the  appearance  of  the  clerical  or- 
der ;  attempts,  which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  are 
pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bishop  ot  London,  in  his  ex- 
cellent charge  when  presiding  over  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject ;  and  ob- 
serves of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  can  be  but  fialf  a 
heauy 

Addison  in  "The  Spectator,"  has  given  ns  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Club  ;  and  Johnson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in 
the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge,'  which  has  escaped  the 
collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  he  owned  to  me,  and 
which  indeed  he  shewed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  It  bears  the  genuine  marks 
of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge^  Prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Plymouth;  a 
man  equally  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and 
at  once  beloved  a<»  a  companion  and  reverenced  as  a 
pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which  no  kind 
of  knowledge  is  indifferent  or  superfluous  ;  and    that 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  275. 
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general  beneyolence  by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated 
or  despised. 

"  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were 
great  and  comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  examination 
of  objections,  and  judicious  comparison  of  opposite  ar- 
guments, he  attained  what  inquiry  never  gives  but  te 
industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  unshaken  settle- 
ment of  conviction.  But  his  firmness  was  without  as- 
perity; for,  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth 
was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many 
missed  it. 

"The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined  by 
his  profession ;  be  studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  the 
original  languages  ;  with  what  diligence  and  success, 
his  Notes  upon  the  Psalms  give  sufficient  evidence.  He 
once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabick  to 
that  of  Hebrew  ;  but  finding  his  thoughts  too  much  di- 
verted from  other  studies,  after  some  time  desisted 
from  his  purpose. 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary. 
How  his  Sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned  from 
the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  but  bow  they  were  delivered,  can  be  known  only 
to  those  that  heard  them  ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  words  will  not  easily  describe  him.  His  deliv- 
ery, though  unconstrained,  was  not  negligent,  and 
though  forcible  was  not  turbulent;  disdaining  anxious 
nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it 
captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused 
the  sluggish,  and  fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the 
mind  upon  the  subject,  without  directing  it  to  the  speak- 
er. 

•'  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did 
not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour;  at  the  table  of 
his  friends  he  was  a  companion  communicative  and  at- 
tentive, of  unafiected  manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness, 
willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  ac- 
quaintance was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence 
obstructed  no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious  he  was  popular;  though  argumenta- 
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tive  he  was  modest ;  thon»h  inflexible  he  was  candid ; 
and  thoug^h  metaphysical  yet  orthodox.'" 

On  Friday,  JVLirch  30, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  with  the  Earl  of  Ciaremont,  Sir  Annesley 
Stewart,  Mr  EUot,  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean 
Marlay,  Mr.  Lang'ton ;  a  most  agreeable  day,  of  which 
I  recfret  that  every  circuaastance  is  not  preserved ;  but 
it  is  unreasonable  to  require  such  a  multiplication  of 
felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had  travel- 
led, talked  to  ns  of  his  '■'•  History  of  Gustavus  xldolphus," 
which  he  said  was  a  very  good  book  in  the  German 
translation.  Jonr-sox.  "  Harte  was  excessively  vain. 
He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville,  that  they 
might  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose 
that  two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a  manu- 
script. Poor  man!  he  left  London  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive  ;  and  he  was  asham- 
ed to  return,  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  unlucky  incoming  out  on  the  same  day 
with  Robertson's  '  History  of  Scotland.'  His  husband- 
ry, however,  is  good."  Boswell.  "  So  he  was  litter 
for  that  than  for  heroick  history :  he  did  well,  when  he 
turned  his  sword  into  a  plough-share." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his 
country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink.  They 
call  it  Mahogany  ;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin,  and 
one  part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  begged  to 
have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done  with  proper 
skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.  1  thought  it  very  good  liquor  ;  and 
said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is  called  Athol  Pov' 
ridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  "  that  must  be  a 
better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  its   component 

1  "  London  Chronicle,"  May  2,  1769.  This  respectable 
man  is  there  mentioned  to  have  died  on  the  3d  of  April,  that 
year,  at  Coflaeci,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Veale,  Esq.  in  his  way  to 
London . 
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parts  are  better.''  He  also  observed,  "  Mahogany  must 
be  a  modern  name ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the  wood 
called  mahogany  was  known  in  this  country."  I  men- 
tioned his  scale  of  liquors : — claret  for  boys, — port  for 
men, — brandy  for  heroes.  "  Then  (said  Mr.  Burke), 
let  me  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy ;  to  have  the 
careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days."  Johnson.  "  I  should 
drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me  that;  but  it  does 
not:  it  neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys.  You'll 
be  drowned  by  it,  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learning  to  dance  of 
Vestris.  Lord  Charlemont,  wishing  to  excite  him  to 
talk,  proposed  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked, 
whether  it  was  true.  "  Shall  I  ask  him  ?"  said  his 
Lordship.  We  were,  by  a  great  majority,  clear  for  the 
experiment.  Upon  which  his  Lordship  very  gravely, 
and  with  a  courteous  air,  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  is  it  true 
that  you  are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris?"  This  was  risk- 
ing a  good  deal,  and  required  the  boldness  of  a  Gener- 
al of  Irish  Volunteers  to  make  the  attempt.  Johnson 
was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  answered,  "How 
can  your  Lordship  ask  so  simple  a  question?"  But  im- 
mediately recovering  himself,  whether  from  unwilling- 
ness to  be  deceived,  or  to  appear  deceived,  or  whether 
from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke  :  "  Nay, 
but  if  any  body  were  to  answer  the  paragraph,  and  con- 
tradict it,  I'd  have  a  reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who 
contradicted  it  was  no  friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me. 
For  why  should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other 
powers  a  little  corporeal  agility  ?  Socratee  learnt  to 
dance  at  an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  an 
advanced  age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to  say,  that  this 
Johnson,  not  content  with  dancing  on  the  ground,  might 
dance  on  the  rope  ;  and  they  might  introduce  the  ele- 
phant dancing  on  the  rope.  A  nobleman'  wrote  a  play, 
called  '  Love  in  a  hollow  Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it 
was  a  bad  one.  and  therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the 
copies,  and  burn  them.     The  Duchess  of  Marlborough 

1  WilliaiB,  the  first  Visconut  GrimstoD. 
VOL.    IV.  E  E   2 
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had  kept  one  ;  and  when  he  was  against  her  at  an  elec- 
tion, she  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed 
to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope ; 
to  shew  that  his  Lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as  awk- 
ward as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope." 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 
with  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Perkins,!  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  with 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  ot  ancient  family,  well  ad- 
vanced in  life.  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag  of 
goodly  size,  black  velvet  coat,with  anembroidered  waist- 
coat, and  very  rich  laced  ruffles  ;  which  M^s.  Thrale  said 
were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  I  thought 
(he  more  respectable;  more  like  a  Tory;  yet  Sir 
Philip  was  then  in  Opposition  in  Parliament.  "Ah, 
sir  (said  Johnson),  ancient  ruffles  and  modern  princi- 
ples do  not  agree."  Sir  Philip  defended  the  Oppo- 
sition to  the  American  war  nbly  and  with  temper,  and  I 
joined  him.  He  said  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
against  the  ministry.  Johnson.  "  /,  sir,  am  against 
the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  for  having  too  little  of  that,  of 
which  Opposition  thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were  I 
minister,  if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me,  he 
should  be  turned  out ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Government  to  give  at  pleasure  to  one  or  to  another, 
should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of  Government.  If 
you  will  not  oppose  at  the  expense  of  losing  your 
place,  your  opposition  will  not  he  honest,  you  will 
feel  no  serious  grievance ;  and  the  present  opposition 
is  only  a  contest  to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  acted  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  American  war, 
the  sense  of  the  nation  is  with  the  ministry.  The  majority 
of  those  who  can  understand  is  with  it ;  the  majority  of 
those  who  can  only  hear^  is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who 
can  only  hear  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  can 
understand,  and  Opposition  is  always  loudest,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  rabble  will  be  for  Opposition." 

1  See  Vol.  m,^.  11. 
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This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us  :  but  the  truth 
in  my  opinion  was,  that  those  who  could  understand 
the  best  were  against  the  American  war,  as  almost  eve- 
ry man  now  is,when  the  question  has  been  coolly  consid- 
ered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley  Long^ 
(now  North.)  Johnson.  "  Nay,  ray  dear  lady,  don't 
talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  character  is  very  short.  It  is  noth- 
ing. He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a  man  of  genteel  appear- 
ance, and  that  is  all."  I  know  nobody  who  blasts  by 
praise  as  you  do :  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated 
praise,  every  body  is  set  agaiast  a  character.  Thej 
are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now  there  is  Pepys  ;'  you 
praised  that  man  with  such  disproportion  that  I  was  in- 
cited to  lessen  hiro,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves 
His  blood  is  upon  your  head.  By  the  same  principle, 
your  malice  defeats  itself;  for  your  censure  is  too  vi- 
olent. And  yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile) 
she  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  re- 
strain that  wicked  tongue  of -hers  ; — she  would  be  the 
only  woman,  could  she  but  command  that  little  whirli- 
gig-" 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might  be  very  high 
praise  given  to  a  known  character  which  deserved  it, 
and   therefore   it    would   not  be  exaggerated.     Thus, 

1  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the  words  iong^  and 
ahort.  But  litUe  did  be  know  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Long's  re- 
serve in  his  presence,  he  was  talking  thus  of  a  gsntleman  dis- 
tinguished amongst  his  acquaintance  for  acuteness  of  wit ; 
one  to  whom  I  think  the  French  expressions,  '■'■Jlpelillc  cf  esprit,'''' 
is  particularly  suited.  He  has  gratifie<i  me  by  mentioning  that 
he  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose  Boswell,  it 
would  be  a  limb  amputated." 

2  William  Weller  Pepys,  Esq.  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  well  known  in  polite  circles.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of 
him  from  my  own  judgement.  But  I  know  that  both  at  Eton 
and  Oxford  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  the  Marcellus  of  Scotland,  whose  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, learning,  and  virtues,  will  ever  be  remembered  ■with  ad- 
miration and  regret. 
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«ne  might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a  very  won- 
derful man.  Johnsoit.  "  No,  sir,  you  would  not  be 
safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind  perversely  to  contra- 
dict. He  might  answer,  '  Where  is  all  the  wonder  ? 
Burke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilitie3,with 
a  great  quantity  of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a  great 
fluency  of  language  in  his  mouth.  But  we  are  not  to 
be  stunned  and  astonished  by  him.'  So  you  see,  sir, 
even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own, 
but  from  your  folly." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  acquir- 
ed a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in  trade,  but  was 
absolutely  miserable,  because  he  could  not  talk  in  com- 
pany ;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to  lament 
his  situation  in  the  street  to******,  whom  he  hates,  and 
who  he  knows  despises  him.  "lama  most  unhappy- 
man  (said  he).  I  am  invited  to  conversation.  1  go  to 
conversations;  but,  alas !  I  have  no  conversation." — 
Johnson.  "  Man  commonly  cannot  be  successful  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  time  in  which  he 
might  have  learnt  to  talk  ;  and  now  he  cannot  talk." 
Mr.  Perkins  made  a  shrewd  and  droll  remark  :  "  If  he 
had  got  his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he 
might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
getting  his  fortune." 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  conversation 
concerning  the  person  whose  character  Dr.  John- 
son had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know 
his  merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said, "  You  think 
so  of  him,  sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert 
himself  with  force.  You'll  be  saying  the  same  thing  of 
Mr.  *****  there,  who  sits  as  quiet — ."  This  was  not 
well  bred;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  without  cor- 
rection. "Nay,  madam,  what  right  have  you  to  talk 
thus  ?  Both  Mr.  *****  and  I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill. 
You  may  talk  so  of  Mr.  ***** ;  but  why  do  you  make 
me  do  it?  Have  I  said  any  thing  against  Mr.  *****? 
You  have  set  him,  that  I  might  shoot  him  :  but  I  have 
not  shot  him." 
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One  of  the  gentlemen  said,  he  had  seen  three  folio 
volumes  of  Dr.  John?on's  sayings  collected  by  me.  "I 
must  put  you  right,  sir  (said  I) ;  for  1  am  very  exact  in 
authenticity  You  could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  1  have 
none  :  you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard  against." 
Johnson.  "•  Sir,  it  is  a  want  of  concern  about  veraci- 
ty. He  does  not  know  that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If 
he  had  seen  them,  he  could  have  remembered  their 
size." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargick  to-day.  I  saw 
him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  time  he  was 
not  thought  to  be  in  immediate  danger;  but  early  in 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th,  he  expired.  John- 
son was  in  the  house,  and  thus  mentions  the  event :  "  I 
felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,and  looked  for  the 
last  tine  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  nev- 
er been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and  benigni- 
ty."' Upon  that  day  there  was  a  Call  of  the  Literary 
Club;  but  Johnson  apologized  for  his  absence  by  the 
following  note  : 

"Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
the  other  gentlemen  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with 
the  Call,  when  they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this 
morning." 

•'  Wedue€day.'' 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to  John- 
son, who,  although  he  did  not  foresee  all  that  after- 
wards happened,  was  sufficieutly  convinced  that  the 
comforts  which  Mr.  Thrale's  family  aftbrded  him  would 
now  in  a  great  measure  cease.  He,  however,  continu- 
ed to  shew  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children 


1   Prayers  and  Medilations,  p.  191. 

[Johnson's  expressions  on  this  occasion  remind  us  of  Isaac 
Walton's  eulogy  on  Whitgift,  in  his  Life  of  Hooker, — "  He  liv- 
ed   to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of  her  [Q.  Elizabeth's] 

last  breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  that  had 
long  looked  upon  bim  •with  reTcrence  and  affection."     K.] 
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as  long  as  it   was   acceptable .  and   he  took  upon  him, 
with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of  one    of  his 
executors,  the    importance    of  which  seemed  greater 
than  usual  to  him,  from  his  circumstances  having  been 
always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real 
business  of  life.     His  friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes 
that  Mr  Thrale   might  have  made  a  liberal  provision 
for  him  for  his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale   left  no   son, 
and  a  verj'  large  fortune,  it  would  have  been  highly  to 
his  honour  to  have  done ;  and,  considering  Dr.  John- 
son's age,  could  not  have  been  ol    long  duration  ;  but 
he   bequeathed  him    only    two  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his  executors,     i  could 
not  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk 
in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new  office,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  which  it  was  at  last 
resolved  should  be  sold.     Lord  Lucan  tells  a  very  good 
story,  which,  if  not  precisely  exact,  is   certainly  char- 
acteristical :  that  when  the  sale   of  Thrale's  brewery 
was  going  forward,  Johnson   appeared   bustling  about, 
with  an  ink-horn  and   pen  in  his  button-hole,  like   an 
exciseman ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  really  consid- 
ered to  be  the  value  of  the  property  which  was  to  be 
disposed  of,  answered,  "  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  par- 
cel of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a  club, 
which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  at  the 
Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  He  told  Mr. 
Hoole,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  City  Club,  and  asked 
him  to  collect  one  ;  but,  said  he,  "  Don't  let  them  be 
patriots.^''  The  company  were  to-day  very  sensible,well- 
behaved  men.  I  have  preserved  only  two  particulars  of 
his  conversation.  He  said  he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gor- 
don had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should  be 
established  for  hapging  a  man  for  constructive  treason  ; 
which,  in  consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitution- 
al Toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a  dangerous  en- 
gine of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being  men- 
tioned that  an  opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  noble- 
man, who  totally  resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs 
to  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had  claimed  some 
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merit  by  saying,  "  The  next  best  thing  to  managing  a 
man's  own  aifairs  well,  is  being  sensilile  of  incapacity, 
and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  full  confidence  in  one 
who  can  do  it:"  Johnson.  ^^ Nay,  sir,  this  is  paltry. 
There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man  give  application  : 
and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above  a  despicable 
state  of  helplessness,  and  attain  the  power  of  acting  for 
himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's 
with  Governour  Bouchier  and  Captain  Or/ne,  both  of 
whom  had  been  long  in  the  East-Indies;  and  being  men 
of  good  sense  and  observation,  were  very  entertaining. 
Johnson  defended  the  oriental  regulation  of  different 
casts  of  men,'  which  was  objected  to  as  totally  destruc- 
tive of  the  hopes  of  rising  m  society  by  personal  merit. 
He  shewed  that  there  was  a  principle  in  it  sufficiently 
plausible  by  analogy.  "  We  see  (said  he),  in  metals 
that  there  are  different  species;  and  so  likewise  in  an- 
imals, though  one  species  may  not  difier  very  widely 
from  another,  as  in  the  species  of  dogs, — the  cur,  the 
spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The  Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of 
mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  a  Bish- 
op's, where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  Mr.  Berenger, 
and  some  more  company.  He  had  dined  the  day  be- 
fore at  another  Bishop's.  I  have  uniortunately  record- 
ed none  of  his  conversation  at  the  Bishop's  where  we 
dined  together:  but  1  have  preserved  his  ingenious  de- 
fence of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in  Passion-week;  a 
laxity,  in  which  1  am  convinced  he  would  not  have  in- 
dulged himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  solemn 
paper  in  "  The  Rambler,"  upon  that  awful  season.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  by  being  much  more  in  company, 
and  enjoying  more  luxurious  living,  he  had  contracted 
a  keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  was  consequently  less 
rigorous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he  would  not  ac 
knowledge  ;  but  he  reasoned  wich  admirable  sophistry, 
as  follows :  "  Why,  sir,  a  Bishop's  calling  company  to- 

1  [Rajapouts,  the  military  cast ;  the  Bramins,  pacifick  and 
abstemious.    K.] 
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gether  in  this  week,  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not 
the  thing.  But  you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing; 
but  preciseness  is  also  a  bad  thing;  and  your  general 
character  may  be  more  hurt  by  preciseness  than  by 
dining  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week.  There  might 
be  a  handle  for  reflection.  It  noight  be  said,  '  He  refus- 
es to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week,  but  was  three 
Sundays  absent  frooj  church.'  "  Bosweil.  "  Very  true, 
sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  con- 
duct, would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  refuse  to 
dine  with  a  Bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  encourage 
a  bad  practice  by  his  example  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
you  are  to  consider  whetber  you  might  not  do  more 
harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  Bishop's  character 
by  your  disapprobation  in  refusing  him,  than  by  going 
to  him." 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
''  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  Life  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost  my  dear 
friend  Thrale.  1  hope  he  is  happy  ;  but  I  have  had  a 
great  loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty  well  I  require 
some  care  of  myself,  but  that  care  is  not  ineffectual ; 
and  when  1  am  out  of  order,  I  think  it  often  my  own 
fault. 

"  The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances.  As  it 
is  the  season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  enlivened 
and  invigorated,  I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  par- 
take of  its  beoetits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lichfield;  but 
being  left  executor  to  my  friend,  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  be  spared  ;  but  I  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  since 
we  saw  one  another,  and  how  little  we  can  promise 
ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by 
hourly  examples  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as 
that  mortality  may  not  be  aa  evil.  Write  to  me  soon, 
my  dearest;  your  letters  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr,  Porter  has  not  had  his  box  ;  but 
by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias,  who  very  readily  under- 
took its  conveyance,  1  did  the  bestl  could,  and  perhaps 
before  now  he  has  it. 
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"  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my 
friends  ;  I  have  a  great  value  for  their  kindness,  and 
hope  to  enjoy  it  before  summer  is  past.  Do  write  to 
me.     I  am,  dearest  love, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"London,  April  12,  1781." 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good- Friday,  I  went  to 
St.  Clement's  church  with  him  as  usual.  There  I  sa-.v 
again  his  old  fellow-collegian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I  said, 
"  1  think,  sir.  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at 
Church." — "  Sir  (said  he),  it  is  the  best  place  ive  can 
meet  in,  except  Heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
there  too."  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  that  there  was  very 
little  communication  between  Edwards  and  him,  after 
their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance.  "  But  (said 
he,  smiling),  he  met  me  once,  and  said,  '  I  am  told  you 
have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called  The  Rambler.'' 
I  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the  world  in  to- 
tal darkness,  and  sent  him  a  set." 

Mr.  Berengcr'  visited  him  to-daj',  and  was  very  pleas- 
ing. We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  conversation 
at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  we  were  all  members,  but 
of  which  Johnson  said,  "  It  will  never  do,  sir.  There 
is  nothing  served  about  there,  neither  tea  nor  coffee, 
nor  lemonade,  nor  any  thing  whatever;  and  depend 
upon  it,  sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place  from 
whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in."  I  en- 
deavoured, for  argument's  sake,  to  maintain  that  men 
of  learning  and  talents  might  have  very  good  intellectu- 
al society,  without  the  aid  of  any  little  gratifications  of 
the  senses.  Berenger  joined  with  Johnson,  and  said, 
that  without  these,  any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  in- 
siped.  Hs  would  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
ments ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  some  cold 
meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  sideboard.     "  Sir 

1  [Richard  Berenger,  Esq.  many  years  Gentleman  of  <he 
Horse  to  his  present  Majesty,  and  author  of  "  The  History  and 
Art  of  Horsemanship,"  in  two  volumes,  4to.  1771.     M.] 
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(said  Johnson  to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph),  Mr.  Be- 
renger  knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to  have 
good  things  furnished  to  them  without  any  trouble.  I 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that  as  she  did  not  choose  to 
have  card-tables,  she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the 
best  sweetmeats,  and  she  v<^ould  be  sure  to  have  com- 
pany enough  come  to  her."  I  agreed  with  my  illustri- 
ous friend  upon  this  subject ;  for  it  has  pleased  Gud  to 
make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter-day,  after  solemn 
worship  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone  :  Dr. 
Scott,  of  the  Common?,  came  in.  He  talked  of  its  hav- 
ing been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his  best  pa- 
pers in  "The  Spectator,"  when  warm  with  wine.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott, 
as  a  confirmation  of  it,  related,  that  Blackstone,  a  sober 
man,  composed  his  "Commentaries"  with  a  bottle  of 
port  before  him  ;  and  found  his  mind  invigorated  and 
supported  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  tem- 
perate use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had  lately  been, 
a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his  authority  for  the 
shocking  story  of  Addison's  sending  an  execution  into 
Steele's  house.'  "  Sir  (said  he),  it  is  generally  known; 
it  is  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary 
history  of  that  period  :  it  is  as  well  known,  as  that  he 
wrote  '  Ca'o.'  "  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once  defended 
Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order  to 
cover  Steele's  goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were 
going  to  seize  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
education  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  Colleges  where 
instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lectures.  Johnson. 
"Lectures  were  once  useful;  but  now,  when  all  can 
read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unneces- 
sary. If  your  attention  fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the 
lecture,  it  is  lost ;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do  upon 
a  book."     Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.     "  But  yet  (said 

]   See  this  explained,  p.  290,  291,  of  this  vohitne. 
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I),  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gave  lectures  at  Oxford." 
He  smiled.  "  You  laughed  then  (said  I),  at  those  who 
came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went  to  din- 
tier.  Our  company  consisted  of  .Mrs.  \Yilliams,  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer.  [Mr. 
Macbean,]  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend  31r. 
John  Wesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  I  thought,  both 
in  figure  and  manner.  Johnson  produced  now,  for  the 
first  time,  some  handsome  silver  salvers,  which  he  told 
me  had  bought  fifteen  years  ago  ;  so  it  was  a  great  day. 
I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  observing  Allen  perpet;- 
ally  struggling  to  talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  Vv.i-i 
the  little  frog  in  the  fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resem- 
ble the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robinhood  Society, 
which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at  Coachmakers'-iuill, 
for  free  debate;  and  that  the  subject i^or  this  night  was, 
the  text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour's  death,  "  And  the  grave?  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many." 
Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very  curious  subject,  and  she 
should  like  to  hear  it  discussed.  Johnson,  (somewhat 
warmly).  "One  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear 
it, — one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — to  g've 
countenance  to  such  a  meeting."  I,  however,  resolved 
that  I  would  go.  "  But,  sir  (said  she  to  Johnson),  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  discuss  it."  He  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  human  race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  wo 
shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johxsox.  "  Nay, 
madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body  ;  for 
the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and 
we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the  same 
with  what  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall 
rise  with  a  diseased  body  ;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  such 
a  sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity  of  person."  She 
seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  he  left  the 
question  in  obscurity. 
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Of  apparitions,*  he  obserred,  "A  total  disbelief  of 
them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  between  death  and  the  last  day ;  the  question  sim- 
ply is,  whether  departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power 
of  making  themselves  perceptible  to  us  :  a  man  who 
thinks  he  has  seen  an  apparition,  can  only  be  convinc- 
ed himself;  his  authority  will  not  convince  another; 
and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded  on  be- 
ing- told  something  which  cannot  be  known  but  by  su- 
pernatural means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent,  of  which  I 
had  never  heard  before, — being  called,  that  is,  hear- 
ing one's  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  known 
person  at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  or- 
gans. "  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  de- 
pend, told  me,  that  walking  home  one  evening  to  Kil- 
marnock, he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,  by  the 
voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ;  and  the 
next  packet  brought  accounts  of  that  brother's  death." 
Macbean  asserted  that  this  inexplicable  calling  was  a 
thing  very  well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  one 
<lay  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of  his  cham- 
ber, he  heard  his  mother  distinctly  call — Sam.  She 
was  then  at  Lichfield;  but  nothing  ensued.  This  phe- 
nomenon is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other  myste- 
rious fact,  which  many  people  are  very  slow  to  be- 
lieve, or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an  obstinate  con- 
tempt. 

1  [As  this  subject  frequently  recurs  in  these  volumes,  the 
reader  maybe  led  erroneously  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
so  fond  of  such  discussions,  as  frequently  to  introduce  them. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  author  himself  delighted  in  talkina; 
concerning  ghosts,  and  what  he  has  frequently  denominated 
fhe.  mysterious  ;  and  therefore  took  every  opportunity  of  lead- 
ing Johnson  to  converse  on  such  subjects,     M.] 

[The  author  of  this  work  was  most  undoubtedly  fond  of  the 
mysterious^  and  perhaps  upon  some  occasions  may  have  direct- 
ed the  conversation  to  those  topicks,  when  they  would  not 
spontaneously  have  suggested  themselves  to  Johnson's  mind ; 
but  that  he  also  had  a  love  for  speculations  of  that  nature,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings  throughout.     J,  B. — O.] 
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Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark 
which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mis. 
Hall  were  both  together  striving  to  answer  him.  He 
grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you 
both  speak,  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  checking 
himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  This  one  may  say, 
though  you  are  ladies."  Then  he  brightened  into  gay 
humour,  and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
songs  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera:" 

"  But  two  at  a  time,  there's  no  mortal  can  bear." 

•'  What,  sir  (said  I),  are  you  going  to  turn  Captain 
Macheath  ?"  There  was  something  as  pleasantly  ludic- 
rous in  this  scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  contrast 
between  Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lank, 
preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite 

1  stole  away  to  Coachmakers'-hall,  and  heard  the 
difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked,  discussed  with 
great  decency,  and  some  intelligence,  lay  several  speak- 
ers. There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  ghosts  in  modern  times,  though  the  argu- 
ments for  it,  supported  by  Mr.  Addison's  authority,  pre- 
ponderated. The  immediate  subject  of  debate  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  having  been  said 
to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what  became  of  them  af- 
terwards:— did  they  return  again  to  their  graves  ?  or 
were  they  translated  to  heaven?  Only  one  evangel- 
ist mentions  the  fact,*  and  the  commentators  whom  I 
have  looked  at  do  not  make  the  passage  clear.  There 
is,  however,  no  occasion  for  our  understanding  it  far- 
ther, ihan  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extraordina- 
ry manifestations  of  divine  power,  which  accompanied 
the  most  important  event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  2U,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the  hap- 
piest days  that  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  as  sincere  as  wound- 
ed affection  and  admiration  could  produce,  had  this  day, 

1  St.  Matthew,  ehap.  xxvii.  v.  52,  33. 
V91..   w.  F  F  2 
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for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  her.  The  company  was,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her,  and  whom  she  call- 
ed her  Chaplain ;  Mrs.  Boscawen,'  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly 
entertained  at  her  house  in  the  Adelpbi,  where  I 
have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him  "  who 
gladdened  life."  She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  hus- 
hand  with  complacency,  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes 
on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece, 
said,  that  "  death  was  now  the  most  agreeable  object 
to  her."  The  very  semblance  of  David  Garrick  was 
cheering.  Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety,  in- 
scribed under  that  tine  portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lady 
Diana's  kindness  is  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  the  following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shak- 
epeare : 


A  merrier  man, 


Within  (he  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  it  his  discourse." 

We  were  all  in  tine  spirits ;  and  I  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  "I  believe  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made 
of  life."  In  addition  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  we 
were  regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  peculiar 
appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr.  Burney,  and 
L,  drank  cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health;  and" 
though  he  would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answer- 

1  See  Vol.  rv.  p.  147. 
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ed,   "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as   well  as   you   do 
me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  ray  mind 
in  fond  remembrance  ;  but  1  do  not  6nd  much  conver- 
sation recorded.  What  1  have  preserved  shall  be  faith- 
fully given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thooaas  Hol- 
lis,  the  strenuous  Whig,  who  used  to  send  over  Europe 
presents  of  democratical  books,  with  their  boards  stamp- 
ed with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mrs.  Carter  said^ 
"  He  was  a  bad  man  :  he  used  to  talk  uncharitably." 
JoH.vsoif.  "  Poh  I  poh  !  madam;  who  is  the  worse  for 
being  talked  of  uncharitably  ?  Besides,  he  was  a  dull 
poor  creature  as  ever  lived  :  and  1  believe  he  would 
not  have  done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of 
very  opposite  principles  to  his  own.  1  remember  once 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an  advertisement  was  to 
be  drawn  up,  he  pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who  could 
do  it  best.  This,  you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to 
me.     1  however  slipt  away  and  escaped  it." 

Mrs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person,  "I  doubt 
he  was  an  Atheist:"  Johnson.  "I  don't  know  that 
He  might  perhaps  have  become  one,  if  he  had  had  time 
to  ripen,  (smiling).  He  might  have  exuberated  into  aa 
Atheist." 

Sir  Jeshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mndge'si  Sermons." 
Johnson.  "Mudge's  Sermons  are  good,  but  not  prac- 
tical. He  grasps  more  sense  than  he  can  hold;  he 
takes  more  corn  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he 
opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indis- 
tinct. I  love  '  Blair*'s  Sermons.'  Though  the  dog  is 
a  Scotchman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  every  thing  he 
should  not  be.  1  was  the  tirst  to  praise  them.  Such 
was  my  candour."  (Smiling).  Mrs.  Boscawen.  "Such 
bis  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all  your  preju- 
dices." Johnson.  "  Why,  madam,  let  us  compound 
the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour,  and  bis 
m  fit." 

1  See  p.  314  of  this  volume. 
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la  the  evening-  we  had  a  large  company  in  the 
drawing-room;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  the  Treasury,  &c.  &,c. 
Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man  could 
not  be  very  entertaining.  Johnson.  "  But  it  certain- 
ly may.  This  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and 
repeated,  without  justice  :  why  should  the  life  of  a  lit- 
erary man  be  less  entertaining  than  the  life  of  any  oth- 
er man  ?  Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such 
a  life  ?  As  a  literarxj  life  it  may  be  very  entertaining." 
BoswELL.  "  But  it  must  be  better  surely,  when  it  is 
diversified  with  a  little  active  variety — such  as  his  hav- 
ing gone  to  Jamaica  ; — or — his  having  gone  to  the  He- 
brides."     Johnson  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  author,  he  told  us  a 
curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he 
had  married  a  printer's  devil.  Reynolds.  "  A  printer's 
devil,  sir!  Why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a  crea- 
ture with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  Johnson.  "  Ves, 
sir.  But  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  and  put 
clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then  looking  very  serious, 
and  very  earnest).  And  she  did  not  disgrace  him;  the 
woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense."  The  word  bot- 
tom thus  introduced,  was  so  ludicrous  when  contrasted 
with  his  gravity,  that  most  of  us  could  not  forbear  tit- 
tering and  laughing;  though  I  recollect  that  the  Bish- 
op of  Killaloe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadi- 
ness, while  Miss  Hannah  More  ?i\y\y  hid  her  face  behind 
a  lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with  her. 
His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any  expression  of  his 
should  excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend  it  ;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  despotick 
power,  glanced  sternly  around,  and  called  out  in  a  strong 
tone,  "  Where's  the  merriment  ?"  Then  collecting 
himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he 
could  impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were  searching  his 
mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous  word, he  slowly  pronounc- 
ed, "  1  say  the  ■woman  was  fundamentally  sensible ;"  as 
if  he  had  said,  hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare. 
We  all  sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral. 
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He  and  I  walked  away  together;  we  stopped  a  little 
while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi, looking  on  the  Thames, 
and  I  said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was  now 
thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lo*t,  who  once  lived  in 
the  buildings  behind  us,  Beauclerk  andGarrick.  "Ay, 
sir  (said  he  tenderly),  and  two  such  friends  as  cannotbe 
supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him  very 
often,  and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am 
sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but  little.  I  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters,  which  re- 
quired exertion  and  assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied 
almost  all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me,  "  Between  our- 
selves, sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  oppositien  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  how  much  1  disapprove  of  the  minis- 
try." And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
boasted  how  quiet  the  nation  was  in  King  George  the 
Second's  reign,  when  Whigs  were  in  power,  compared 
with  the  present  reign,  when  Tories  governed: — 
"Why,  sir  (said  he),  you  are  to  consider  that  Tories 
having  more  reverence  for  government,  will  not  op- 
pose with  the  same  violence  as  Whigs,  who  being  un- 
restrained by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any  means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but  anoth- 
er friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  Junior,  printer,  the  eld- 
est son  of  his  old  and  constant  friend.  Printer  to  his 
Majesty. 

"  TO  MRS.  STRAHAN'. 
"  SKAB.  MADAAI, 

"  The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  yery  kind 
friend,  is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how  much  you 
suffer  the  death  of  an  amiable  son  :  a  man,  of  whom  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him  who 
does  not  lament  him.  I  look  upon  myself  as  having  a 
friend,  another  friend,  taken  Irom  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  madam,  1  would  give  you, if  I  could; 
but  I  know  how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail. 
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Let  me,  however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste  your  health 
in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour 
to  prolong  your  own  life  ;  but  when  we  have  all  done 
all  that  we  can,  one  friend  must  in  time  lose  the  other. 
"  I  am,  dear  madam, 
"  Your  most  humMe  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 
"April  23,  1781." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  din- 
ing with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.  No  ne- 
gociaiion  was  now  required  to  bring  them  together;  for 
Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  former  interview, 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was 
this  day  seated  between  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson ; 
(between  Truth  and  Reason^  as  General  Paoli  said,  when 
1  told  him  of  it).  Wilkes.  "  I  have  beenf^thinking,  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into  par- 
liament that  the  controverted  elections  ior  Scotland 
should  be  tried  in  that  country,  at  their  own  Abbey  of 
Holy-Rood  House,  und  not  here  ;  for  the  consequence 
of  trying  them  here  is,  that  we  have  an  inundation  of 
Scotland,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back  again.  Now 
here  is  Boswell,  who  is  come  upon  the  election  for  his 
own  country,  which  will  not  last  a  fortnight."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as  good 
as  another."  Wilkes.  "  Pray,  Boswell,  how  much  may 
be  got  in  a  year  by  an  Advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar?" 
Boswell.  "  I  believe  two  thousand  pounds."  Wilkes. 
"  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that  money  in  Scot- 
land ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  money  may  be  spent 
in  England;  but  there  is  a  harder  question,  if  one 
man  in  Scotland  gets  possession  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
what  remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation?"  Wilkes. 
"  You  know,  in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty  which 
Thurot  carried  off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven 
Scotch  isles  ;  he  re-embarked  with  three  and  six-pence^ 
Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes  joined  in  extravagant 
sportive  raillery  upon  the  supposed  poverty  of  Scotland, 
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which    Dr.  Beattie  and   I  did  not  think  it  worth  our 

while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced,  Mr. 
Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson.  "•No,  sir,  it 
is  a  good  thing;  there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it. 
Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over 
the  world."  Wilkes.  "  Upon  the  continent  they  all 
quote  the  vulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted 
here;  and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler,  Waller, 
and  sometimes  Cowley." 

We  talked  of  Letter-writing.  Johnson.  "It  is  now 
become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  it  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can." 
BoswEix.  'Do  what  you  will,  sir,  you  cannot  avoid 
it  Should  you  even  write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  let- 
ters would  be  published  as  curiosities  : 

'Behold  a  miracle!  instead  of  wit, 
See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ.'  " 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet  Flinty  a 
woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  some  ecceotrick  tal- 
ents and  much  effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his  ac- 
quaintance. "  Bet  (said  he),  wrote  her  own  life  in 
verse,'  which  she  brought  'o  me,  wishing  that  I  would 
furQish  her  with  a  Preface  to  it.  (Laughing).  I  used 
to  say  of  her  that  she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard  ; 
— occasionally,  whore  and  thief.  She  had.  however, 
genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she  pla^td,  and  a 
boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken 
up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey.     Chief  Justice  ,  who  loved   a 

1  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  re- 
membered the  first  four  lines  of  this  curious  production,  whicb 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance : 

"  When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth  ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abcde, 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world." 
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wench,  summed  up  favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted.* 
After  which,  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  salistied  air, 
'  Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my  own,  I  shall  make  a 
petticoat  of  it.'" 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  decribed  it  as  ac- 
companied with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression. 
Johnson.  "No,  sir;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating 
down  your  adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better  in 
their  place." — Wilkks.  "But  this  does  not  move  the 
passions."  Johnson.  "  He  must  be  a  weak  man,  who 
is  to  be  so  moved."  Wilkes,  (naming  a  celebrated  or- 
ator). "Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of 's  imagina- 
tion, and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange 
want  of  taste.  It  was  observed  of  Apelles'  Venus,2 
that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  by 
roses  :  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one  suspect 
that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whisky." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms 
in  this  country;  and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  remitting  money  to  pay  the 
army  in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when,  in  reality, 
the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Portugal  money,  but  in 
our  specie.  Johnson.  "  Is  there  not  a  law,  sir,  against 
exporting  the  current  coin  of  the  realm?"     Wilkes. 

1  [The  account  which  John'-on  had  received  on  (his  occa- 
sion was  not  quite  hccurate.  Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
Sept.  1758,  not  by  the  Chief  Justice  here  alluded  to  (who  how 
ever  tried  another  cause  on  the  same  day),  but  before  Sir  Wil- 
liam Moreton,  Re.;order  ;  and  .'he  was  acquitted,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  farourcble  summing  up  of  the  Juds;e,  but  be- 
cause the  prosecutrix,  Mary  Walthow,  could  not  prove  that 
the  goods  charged  to  have  been  stolen  [a  counterpane,  a  sil- 
ver spoon,  two  napkin?,  &c.]  were  her  property. 

Bet  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  that  time  in  a  very 
genteel  style  ;  f  r  she  paid  for  her  ready-furnished  room  in 
Meard"'s  court,  Dean-street,  Soho,  from  which  these  aiticles 
were  alleged  to  be  stolen,  ou\y  fine  shillings  a  week. 

Mr.  James  Boswell  took  the  trouble  to  examine  tbe  Sessions 
Paper,  to  ascertain  these  particulars.     M.] 

2  [Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Euphranor  to  the 
Theseus  of  Parrhasius  for  a  description  of  the  Venus  of  Apel- 
les.  Vide  Plutarch,  '■'•  Bdlont  anpace  clariores  Jlthtniensts.'''* 
K.I 
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"  Yes,  sir;  but  might  not  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our  own  current 
coin  to  be  sent  into  our  own  colonies?'" — Here  John- 
son, with  that  quickness  of  recollection  which  distin- 
guiahed  him  so  emiisontlv,  g^avc  the  Middlesex  Patriot^ 
an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own  ground.  "  Sure, 
sir,  you  don't  think  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons equal  to  the  law  of  the  land''''  Wilkes,  (at  once 
perceiving  the  application).  God  forbid,  sir." — To 
hear  what  had  been  treated  with  such  violence  in  "The 
Fa'se  Alarm,"  now  turned  into  pleasant  repartee,  was 
extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went  on  : — '•  Locke 
observes  well,  that  a  prohibition  to  export  the  current 
coin  is  impolitick  ;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  hap- 
pens to  be  against  a  state,  the  current  coin  must  be  ex- 
ported." 

Mr.  Beauclerk''s  great  library  was  this  season  sold 
in  London  by  auction.  Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  wondered 
to  find  in  it  such  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons  : 
seeming  to  think  it  strange  that  agentleman  of  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  character  in  the  gay  world,  should  have  chosen 
to  have  many  compositions  of  that  kind.  Johnson. 
'•  Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  sermons  make  a 
considerable  branch  of  English  literature;  so  that  a  li- 
brary must  be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a  numerous 
collection  of  sermons  -.^  and  in  all  collections,  sir,  the 

t  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there  is  in  an  Eng- 
lish sermon  the  most  comprehensive  and  lively  account  of  that 
entertaining  faculty,  for  which  he  himself  was  so  much  admir- 
ed. It  i'  in  Dr.  Barrow's  first  volume,  and  fourteenth  sermon, 
"  Againsl  foolish  Talking  and  Jesting.''''  My  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  late  Corbin  Morris,  m  his  ingenious  "  Essay  on  Wit, 
Humour,  and  Ridicule,"  calls  it  "a  profuse  description  of 
Wit:"  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  he  curtailed,  without  leav- 
ing out  some  good  circumstance  of  discrimination.  As  it  is  not 
generally  known,  and  may  perhaps  dispose  some  to  read  ser- 
mons, from  which  they  may  receive  real  advantage,  while  look- 
ing only  for  entertainment,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it. 

"But  tirst  (says  the  learned  preacher),  it  may  be  demanded, 
what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is .''  Or  what  this  facetionsness  (or 
wit,  as  he  cails  it  before)  dnth  impart?  To  which  questions  I 
might  reply,  as  Detnocritus  did  to  him  that  asked  the  detinition 

VOL.    IV.  G  C 
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desire  ef  augmenting  them  grows  stronger  and  strong- 
er in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  acquisition  ;  as  mo- 
lion  is    accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus. 

of  a  man,  "Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and  know.'     Any  one 
better   apprehends  what  it   is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can  in- 
form hitn  by  description.     It  is,  indeed,  a  thintr  so  versatile  and 
Hiuitiform,  appearino^  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so 
many  garbs,  io    variously  apprehended    by    sfver;.!   e^'es    and 
jud(>emenls,  that  if  seemeth  no  le^s  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define    the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.     .Soriietimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  <ri- 
rial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale  ;   sometimes  it  play- 
cth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiirnity 
of  their    sense,    or   the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  somf-times    it  is 
wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humourous  expression  :  sometimes  itlurk- 
eth  under  an  odd  similitude:    sometimes  it  is  lodged  in    a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a   shrewd 
intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objec- 
tion :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a 
tarl  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyberbole,  in   a  startling  niet;iphor,  in    a 
plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in    acute  nonsense : 
sometimt-s  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  IhiuL's,  a  coun- 
terfeit speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passetb  for  it  :  some- 
limes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  blunl- 
ness  giveth  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hit- 
ting upon  what    is  strange  :  sometimes  from  a    crafty  wresting 
obvious  mstter  to  the  purpose.     Often  it  consisleth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.     Its  ways 
are  unar-countable,  and  inexplicable  ;  being  answerable  to  the 
numberless    rovings    of  fancy,  and  windings  of    language.      It 
is,   in    short,  a   manner   of    speaking   out  of  the    simple    and 
plain  way  (sucli   as  reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things   by), 
which  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expres- 
sion, doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  won- 
der, and  briedjng  some  de  ight  thereto.     It  raiseth  admiiation, 
as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special  felici- 
ty of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  sjiirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than 
vulgar;  if  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one 
can  ft-tch    in   remote  conceits  aj)plicable  ;  r  notable  skill,  that 
Le  can  dcxtroufly  accommi'date  fhem    to   the   purpose  before 
him  ;   together    with    a  lively  briskness  of  humour,    not  apt  to 
damp  those  spotful  flafhes  of  imagination.     (Whence   in    Aris- 
totle stich  persons  are  termed  iriJ'4«'<,  dextrous  men,and  t^ar^o^^ 
men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,   who  can  easily  turn  them- 
selves to  all  things,  or  turn   all  things  to    themselves.)     It  als© 
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Besides,  sir  (looking  at  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but 
significant  smile),  a  man  may  collect  sermons  with  in- 
dention ot  making  hiin?elt  better  by  them.  1  hope  Mr. 
Beauclerk  intended,  thnt  some  time  or  other  thai  should 
be  the  case  with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  ir  e,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Johnson 
to  hear,  '■'■  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me  a  present  of 
his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them."  Johnson  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  thi-5  hint  ;  but  in  a  little  while,  he  called 
to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of 
my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  compliments."  This 
was  accordingly  done  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Jol::> 
son  a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and  sat  with  hi.u 
a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly 
himself  was  called  down  stairs  upon  business;  I  left  the 
room  for  some  time;  when  I  returned,  1  was  struck 
with  observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  literally  teted-tete  ,•  for  they  were  reclined  upon 
their  chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  almost  close  to 
each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confi- 
dential whisper,  of  the  persona!  quarrel  between  George 
the  Second  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of 
perfectly  easy  sociality  betwt^en  tw©  such  opponents  in 
the  war  of  political  controversy,  as  that  which  I  now 
beheld,  would  have  been  an  excellent  subject  tor  a  pic- 
ture. It  presented  to  my  mind  the  happy  days  which 
are  foretold  in  Scripture,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid.' 


procureth  delight,  by  trratif)  ing  curio.'-ify  with  its  rhrene??,  as 
senib'a' ce  of  difficulty:  (hs  nionsti  rs,  not  for  their  beauty,  but 
their  rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use,  but  theii  ab- 
struseness  are  beheld  with  plcasurt-)  :  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  its  road  of  serious  thought  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airness 
of  spirit;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of 
emluation  or  complaisance  ;  and  by  st-asouing  matters,  oth- 
erwise distas^teful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence  grate- 
ful tang." 

1   When  I  mentioned  this  <o  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,   "With 
the  goo/,"  said  his    Lordship.     Such,  howe\er,  was  the  ftngag- 
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After  tbif?  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  inter- 
val, during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  did  not  meet. 
When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret,  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  say,  '  Then,  sir,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several 
ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  in- 
genious men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These 
societies  were  denominated  Blue-stocking  Clubs^  the  or- 
igin of  which  title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced,  was  Mr. 
Stiliingfleet,'  whose  dress  was  remarkably  grave,  and 
in  particular  it  was  observed,  that  he  wore  blue  stock- 
ings. Sucb  was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation, 
that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used 
to  be  said,  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  bluestock- 
ings ;"  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established. 
Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably  described  a  Blue- 
stocking Club,  in  her  "  Bas  Bleu,''''  a  poem  in  which 
many  of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there 
are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes  into 
these  circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even 
for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Corke), 
who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of 
her  mother.  Lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted 
the  Sage,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  im- 
aginable ease.  A  singular  instance  happened  one 
evening,  -when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  wri- 
tings were  very  pathetick.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it. 
•'  1  am  sure  (said  she),  they  have  affected  me." — "  Why 
(said  Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about),  that 
is,  because,  dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When  she  some- 
time  afterwards  mentioned   this  to  him,  he   said    with 

ing  politeness  and  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  such  Ihe  social 
good  humour  of  the  Bistiop,  that  when  they  dined  together  at 
Mr.  DiUy's  where  I  also  was,  they  w^re  mutually  asfreeat'e. 

1  Mr.  Benjamin  StiUingfleet,  author  ol  tracts  relating  to  aat- 
ural  history,  i^c. 
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equal  truth   and  politeness,  "Madam,  if  I  had  thought 
80,  (  certainly  should  not  have  said  it," 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards 
me  had  a  pretty  ditficult  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the 
Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very  agreeable  party,  and 
his  Grace,  according  lo  his  usual  custonr),  had  circulated 
the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  1  went  together 
to  Miss  Monckton's,  where  I  certainly  was  in  extraor- 
dinary spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe.  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  Srst  rank,  amongst 
whom  I  recollect  with  confusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the 
most  stately  decorum,  1  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson, 
and  thinking  myself  now  tully  his  match,  talked  to  him 
in  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the 
company  know  how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax.  I  par- 
ticularly remember  pressing  him  upon  tfie  value  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
my  argument,  asking  him, ''What,  sir,  supposing  I  were 
to  fancy  that  the (naming  the  njost  charming- 
Duchess  in  his  Majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love  with 
me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy?"  My  friend  with 
much  address  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and  kept  me 
as  quiet  as  possible  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  he  must  have    felt.J     However,   when  a  few  days 

1   Next  day  !  eiideavourpd  to  give  what  had  happened  the 
most  ingenious  turn  1  could,  by  the  following  verses: 

TO    THE  HOiSOURABLE    MISS   MONCKTOW. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine  ; 
Not  that  1  late  from  table  rose, 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  -wine  : 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  mann*  rs  to  encroach  ; 
And  made   me  feel   what  most  I  dread, 

JoHjvsojv''s  just  frown  and  sef-repioach. 

But  when  I  enter'd  not  abash'd, 

Frcn  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 
At  once  intoxication  flashed, 

And  all  my  Irauie  was  in  a  blaze  ! 
VOL   IV.  D  I)  2 
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afterwards    I  waited  upon  him  and  made  an  apology, 
he  behaved  with  the  most  friendly  gentleness. 

While  1  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson  and 
I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I  recollect  a  placid 
day  at  Dr.  Butter's,  who  had  now  removed  from  Der- 
by to  Lower  Grosvenor-street  London:  but  of  his  con- 
versation on  that  and  other  occasions  during  this  peri- 
od, I  neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall 
therefore  insert  here  some  miscellaneous  articles  which 
I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "making  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Nichols: — "'In  the  year  1763,  a  young  bookseller, 
who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  VVhiston,  waited  on  him 
with  a  subscription  to  his  '  Shakspeare  ;"*  and  observing 
that  he  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the  subscribei's 
name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask,  whether  he  would 
please  to  have  the  gentieman''s  address,  that  it  might 
be  properly  inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  subset  ibers. — 
^  I  shall  print  no  List  of  Subscribers^''  said  Johnson,  with 
great  abruptness  :  but  almost  immediately  recollecting 
himself,  added,  very  complacently,  'Sir,  I  have  two 
very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  sub- 
scribers;— one,  that  1  have  lost  all  the  names, — the 
other,  that  1  have  spent  all  the  money.'  " 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  in 
argument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to 
shew    the   force    and  dexterity  of  his  talents.     When, 

But  not  a  brilliant  blaze,  I  own  ; 

Of  the  dull  smoke  Pm  yet  asham'd  : 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  prown, 

And  not  enlighten'd,  though  inflatn'd. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Maria,  you'll  for^rive  ; 
While  I  invoke  t!ie  powers  above, 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  live. 

The  lady -was  cenerously  forgiving,  re"  nrned  me  an  obliging 
answer,  and  I  thus  obtained  an  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  took  care 
never  to  offend  again. 
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therefore,  he  peWieived  that  his  opponent  g-ained 
ground,  he  had  recourse  to  ?<  nn.e  sodiim  nude  of  ro- 
bust sophistry.  Oiice  when  I  wa*  pressing  iipon  him 
with  visible  advaiitaofe,  he  stopped  roe  ttuis  : — "  My 
dear  Bosweil,  let's  have  no  more  oi  thi"!;  yotrll  make 
nothing  of  it.  I'd  ratiier  have  _you  whisile  a  Scutch 
tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
Johnson  when  he  '■'•  talked  tor  victory,"  and  Johnson 

when  he  had  no  desire    but    to  inform  and  ilhistrate. 

"One  of  Johnson's  principal  talents  (-^ays  an  eminent 
friend  of  his), i  was  shewn  in  maintaining  the  wrono-  side 
of  an  argument,  and  in  a  splendid  perversion  of  the 
truth. — If  you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion 
on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from  personal  pre- 
judice, or  Irom  a  wisii  to  be  victorious  in  argument,  it 
was  wisdom  itself,  not  only  convincing,  but  overpower 
ing." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to 
consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  skill;  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribe that  unexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which 
appeared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eao-er- 
ness  for   colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of 

this  eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed  him  thus  :  " 

we  now  have  been  several  hours  together;  and  you 
have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied  you." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  corisid- 
erations,  which  tended  to  discourage  men  from  dili- 
gence and  exertion.  He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  toid 
me,  used  to  say,  '•  I  hate  a  cui  bono  man."  Upon  being 
asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should  think  of  a  man  who 
was  apt  to  say  7ion  est  tanti  ; — "That  he's  a  stupid  fel- 
low, sir,  (answered  Johnson)  :  What  woidd  these  tunti 
men  be  doing  the  while  ?"'  When  I,  in  a  low-spirited 
fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  indifference  of  the  pursuits 
which  generally  engage  us  in  a  course  of  action,  and 
inquiring  a.  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble;  "Sir 

1  [The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Gerrard  Hamilton.     M.] 
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(said  he,  in  an  animated  tone),  it  is*riving  on  the  sys- 
tem of  life." 

He  told  me,  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had,  by  General 
Oglethorpe's  means,  becomp  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sheb- 
beare.  Indeed  that  gentleman,  whatever  objections 
were  made  to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  a  respectable  name  in  literature,  were 
it  only  for  his  adtnirable  ''  Letters  on  the  English  Na- 
tion," under  the  name  of  "Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare'  were  trequently  narned  to- 
gether, as  having  in  former  reigns  had  no  predilection 
for  the  family  of  Hanover.  The  author  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers'"  in- 
troduces them  in  one  line,  in  a  list  of  those  "  who  tast- 
ed the  sweets  ot  his  present  Majesty's  reign."  Such 
was  Johnson's  candid  relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire, 
that  he  allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read 
it  to  him  from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse  his 
praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  liberties 
with  him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me 
that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for  having  a 
third  Theatre  in  London  solely  for  the  exhibition  of 
new  plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  suppos- 
ed tyranny  of  managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly, 
upon  which  Goldsmith  said,  "  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  no- 
thing to  you,  who-ean  now  shelter  yourself  behind  the 
corner  of  a  pension;"  and  Johnson  bore  this  with  good- 
humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Poems,  which 
his  Lordship  had  published  with  his  name,  as  not  dis- 
daining to  be  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  My  iriend 
was  of  opiiiion,  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in 
that  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  hand- 
somely allowed.^     In  this  I  think  he  was  more  liberal 

1  I  recolleit  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  that 
the  King  had  pensioned  both  ai/e-bear  and  a  She-hfur. 

2  Mt  n  of  rank  J^nd  fortune,  howevt-r,  should  be  pretty  well 
assured  of  having  a  real  claim  fo  the  approbation  of  the  publick, 
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than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  his  "  Elegy  to  Lord 
Villiers,"  in  which  under  the  pretext  of  '^superioar 
toils,  demanding  all  their  care,'''  he  discovers  a  jealousy 
of  the  great  paying  their  court  to  the  Muses: 

" to  the  chosen  few 


Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afford  ; 
Their  arts,  their  magick  powers,  with  honours  due 
Exalt ; — but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
before  his  Lordship  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed 
him  the  first  time.  He  said,  "It  would  have  hung 
heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen  him.  No  man 
ever  paid*  more  attention  to  another  than  he  has  done 
to    me  ;i  and  I    have  neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but 

as  writers,  before  they  venture  to  stand  forth .  Dryden  in  his 
preface  to  "  All  for  Love,"  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  Men  of  pleasant  conversation  (at  least  esteemed  so)  and  en- 
dued with  a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  are  ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  herd  of  gentlemen,  by  their  poetry  : 

^  Rarus  enimferme  sensui  communis  in  ilia 
For  tuna.'' 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with 
what  fortune  has  done  for  them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their 
estates,  but  they  must  call  their  wits  in  ques^tion,  and  net-dless- 
]y  expose  their  nakedness  to  publick  view  ?  Not  ronsiderirg 
thdt  thf.y  are  not  to  expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober 
men,  whicVi  they  have  found  from  their  flatterers  al'ter  the  third 
buttle:  If  a  little  glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us 
for  wittv  men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeceivin;;  the 
world  i  Would  a  uian,  who  has  an  ill  title  to  an  estate,  bui  yet 
is  in  pof-ses'ion  of  it,  would  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own  uccord  to 
be  trif'd  at  Westminster?  We  who  write,  if  we  w^nt  the  tal- 
ents, yift  have  the  excuse  thai  we  do  it  for  a  poor  subsis'ence  ; 
but  what  can  be  uri.ed  in  their  defence,  who,  not  having  the 
vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonne-s  take 
pain-  to  make  taeitrselvei  ridiculous  ?  Horace  was  certainly  in 
the  right  where  he  ?aid,  '  That  no  man  is  satisfied  with  his  own 
condition.'  A  poet  is  not  pleased,  becau.-e  lie  is  not  rich  ;  and 
the  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them 
of  their  I. umber." 

1    This  gave    me  ereat  pleasn'e,  for  there  had    been  once  a 
pretty  tiiuart  aUercatioa  bttweeu  Dr.  Barnard  and  bim,  upon 
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from  being  otherwise  occupied.  Always,  sir,  set  a 
high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  incli- 
nation prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friendship  of  his 
own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than  one  whom  you 
have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to 
find  that  a  carpenter,  who  lived  near  him,  was  very 
ready  to  shew  him  some  things  in  his  business  which 
he  wished  to  see  :  "  It  was  paying  (said  he),  respect  to 
literature." 

i  asked  him,  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having  so 
small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  distinctions 
in  the  state  which  are  the  objects  of  ambition.  He  had 
only  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he 
not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach  ?  Why 
had  he  not  some  considerable  office  ?  Johnson.  "•  Sir,  I 
have  never  complained  of  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It  is  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  I  have  so  much.  My  pension  is  more  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  things  than  any  instance  that  I 
have  known.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend 
to  Government  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension  without 
asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the  great;  they  sent 
for  me;  but  I  think  they  now  give  me  up.  They  are 
satisfied  :  they  have  seen  enough  of  me."  Upon  my 
observing  that  I  could  not  believe  this,  for  they  must 
Certainly  be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation :  con- 

a  question  whether  a  man  could  improve  hiiiiself  after  the  age 
of  forty-five  ;  when  John'on,  in  a  hasty  humour,  expressed  him- 
sell  in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr.  Barnard  made  if  the  sub- 
ject of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in  which  he  suppose  d  himself 
to  learn  differtnt  perfections  froQj  different  men.  They  con- 
eluded  with  delicate  irony: 

"Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 

In  fairest  light  each  horrow'd  grace  ; 
From  him  IMi  learn  to  write  : 

Copy  his  clear  fimili  ir  style, 

And  by  Ih".  roughness  of  hisiile 
Grow,  like  himself  polite.'''' 
I  know  not  whether    Johnson  ever  s^iw  the    Poem,  but  I  had 
occa-ion  to  fi"d  that  as  Dr.  Barnard  and  he  knew  eacji  other 
better,  their  mutual  regj^rd  increased. 
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scious  of  bis  own  soperiority,  he  answered,  "  No,  sir ; 
great  Lords  and  great  Ladies  don't  love  to  have  their 
mouths  stopped.  This  was  very  expressive  nf  the  ef- 
fect which  the  force  of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy 
of  his  fancy  could  not  but  produce ;  and,  to  be  .s.ure, 
they  must  have  found  themselves  strangely  diminished 
in  his  company.  When  1  warmly  declared  how  happy 
I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him  ; — "Yes,  sir  (said  he); 
but  if  you  were  Lord  Clianceilor,  it  would  not  Le  so  : 
you  would  then  cor.sider  your  own  dignity  " 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture in  this  remark.  But  certainly  one  should  think, 
that  in  whatever  elevated  state  of  life  a  man  who  knew 
the  value  of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  be 
placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in 
\*hich  he  might  appear  lessened  hy  comparison  ;  3  et 
he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  in  private  with  the 
participation  of  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment 
which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange,  however,  is  it, 
to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought  his  society  ;  so 
that  if  one  were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  present  them- 
selves. His  noble  friend,  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed, 
that  if  a  great  man  procured  an  interview  with  John- 
son, and  <lid  not  wi?h  to  see  him  more,  it  shewed  a 
mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of  relish  for 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Tlirale  justly  and 
wittily  accounted  for  such  conduct  by  saying,  that  John- 
son's conversation  was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  person 
accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flattery  ;  it  was 
mustard  in  a  yovng  child's  month  ! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous  Tory, 
but  not  enough  "according  to  knowledge,"  and  should 
be  obliged  to  him  for  "a  reason,'"  he  was  so  candid, 
and  expressed  himself  so  well,  that  1  begged  of  him  to 
repeat  what  he  Lad  said,  and  1  wrote  down  as  follows  : 

OF  Tory  and  whig. 

"  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will 
agree.     Their  principles  are  the  tame,  though   their 
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modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high  Tory  makes 
government  unintelligible:  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  A 
Tiolent  Whig  makes  it  impracticable  :  he  is  for  allow- 
ing so  much  liberty  to  every  ruan,  that  there  is  not 
power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  prejudice  of 
the  Tory  is  for  establishment  :  the  prejudice  of  the 
Whig  is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wi^h  to  give 
more  real  power  to  Govornment ;  but  that  Govern- 
ment should  have  more  reverence.  Then  they  differ 
as  to  the  Church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more 
legal  power  to  the  Clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have 
a  considerable  influence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
mankind:  the  Whig  is  for  limiting  and  watching  them 
with  a  narrow  jealousy," 
J 

"to    MR..  PERKINS. 
"  SIK, 

"  However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hitherto 
forgotten  the  note,  but  1  have  now  sent  it:  with  my 
good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  part- 
ner,! of  whom,  from  our  short  conversation,  I  could 
not  judge  otherwise  than  favourably.  1  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"June  %  1781." 


1  Mr  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  the 
celeb- ated  apolo-ist  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remarks 
ble  for  maintaining  the  principles  of  his  venerable  progenitor, 
with  as  much  of  the  elejrance  of  modern  manners  as  is  consist- 
ent with  primitive  simplicity. 
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